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OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

** A most valuable hook of reference, which will be of immense service to 
students of history. His wide knowledge has directed the author at once to 
the most trustworthy guides in the various departments of the almost illimit- 
able field he has traversed. . . . Every date throughout is embodied in a 
mnemonic sentence, so happily and tersely illustrative of the event, as to leave 
us fairly astonished at the patience and ingenuity of the author. " — Papers fi/r 
the Schoolmaster. 

*' This work is a wonderfully elaborate production. . . . ' Facts and Dates,' 
which in some hands would Aimish forth a cyclopaedia of tolerable dimensions, 
have their essence extracted, and here appear in the moderate compass of SI7 
pages. . . . Great care has been taken to bring the volume in all respects to 
the point which the material and historical sciences have at present reached, 
while deep reverence for the Bible breathes through the volume." — London 
Weekly Review. 

*• • Facts and Dates * is the name of a very neat and well-compiled collection of 
tables, not exclusively chronological, though all' involving numbers. But the 
chief feature is an extremely simple system of mnemonics, by means of which a 
few appropriate words attached to each fact or event are made to carry with 
them a strmg of figures." — G'uardian. 
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'• Dr Mackay's book is planned with great ingenuity and skill. It is a text-book 
of physical science and universal chronology, adapted for scholastic purposes, 
on a principle of natural mner.ionics, and gives evidence of much labour and 
research. " — Nonconformist. 

" A valuable text-book of physical scienoe and universal chronology. . . . 
The plan is exceedingly ingenious, and at the same time eminently simple^ and 
naturaL" — London ScotsTnan. 

*' There are certainly the elements of a very desirable auxiliary to students and 
general readers in this portion of Dr Mackay's volume, and we hope he will 
exi>and and elaborate the part alluded to in a future publication." — Athenoeum. 

** There is a most interesting chapter on Scripture chronology, written in an 
admirable spirit, and displaying much ingenuity and research.. . . . ^"^st 
deliberate opinion is, that it is one of the finest AjooVls ol \Jtxft>8^\xaL^^\i3KS«k w«t 
met with." — Daily Review. 
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We can aver that this compendinm of Facts and Dates contains a vast 
amount ot accurate and well-digested information ; and we may add tliat in tl^e 
hands of a competent schoolmaster it must i»rove a most eflfective instrument of 
teaching on the subjects to which it Telates."— Edinburgh C(mrant. 

**The second dirision deals with historical facts ; in other words, it gives the 
(chronology of the leading facts of history, and is subdivided into two parts— the 
one summarising sacred history in three chapters, and the other, pn)fane history, 
ill nine chapters. This division of the book is also of great value."— ^berd^'^n 
J'/umal. 

** Tlie research of historic data, and mastery of scientific facts and principles, 
with the careful manner in which they are tabulated, cannot fail to add yet fur- 
ther to the author's reputation."- Aberdeen Free Press. 

" We have not the least doubt that the system can be introduced with much 
advantage into some of the younger classes in every school, while more advanced 
students will gladly welcome it as an aid to memory that will be of daily and 
hourly u»e."— Banffshire Journal. 

" A very valuable book for teachers, and still more so for students prei)aring 
for public examinations of any kind." — Ayr Advertiser. 

** The care and labour requisite for the production of such a work are out of 
all propoitiou to its size, and we must congratulate the author on the extreme 
accuracy and comprehensiveness of the scientific part of the work, which is 
scrupulously written up to the knowledge of the times, and includes the latest 
discoveries in each of the sciences." — John o' Groat Journal. 

" The amount of industry, intelligence, and research it represents is something 
enonnous, and the way in which a valuable comment on a fact is made to give up 
tlu date is most ingenious." — Brighton Herald. 
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It is a work suited to almost all ages — not too far advanced or profound 
for the schoolroom, and, on the other hand, many engaged in literary pursuits, 
or preparing for public examination, will find it most useful as a work of refer- 
emta.'—JmjUn Mail. 

" It will be more than valuable to the student and teacher of history as a sort 
of vade mecum. In the division of ancient history it is particularly full, and 
especially in all that relates to Egypt— the author having obtained for that de- 
mrtmeut of his labours the aid of the most advanced scholars in * Egyptology. 
In this portion of the book there will be found a condensed and deeply interest- 
ing account of the discoveries and measurements of the Great Pyramid — that 
wonder of wonders come dovm to us from hoary time." — Montrose Review. 

" Tlie volume is not a bare catalogue of statistics, for every department of the 
book is prefaced by a very able and interesting introduction, bringing out in a 
condensed form the prominent and latest discoveries and views in connection 
with the respective subjects, and also the most reliable sources of information. 
The labour and research of the author must have been enormous, the firuit of 
"which will be reaped by the reader with the smallest amount of trouble. The 
volume will be specially valuable as a text-book for advanced classes and stu- 
dents, and as a book of reference in the library."— Preas and St James's Chronicle. 

" Considerable ingenuity has been displayed in making the mnemonic senten- 
ces illustrate the character of the various facts ; and, mnemonics apart, the book, 
in an educational sense, is of unquestionable value." — Weekly Dispatch. 

" No pains have been spared to select the facts most worthy of being remem- 
bered, and to determine the dates according to the most approved system of 
modem chronology. Each chapter is preceded by a longer or shorter discussion 
of the subiect on hand, remarkable for its elaborate learning and great concise- 
ness."— Crlo^ow Journal. 
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A LIMITED acquaintance with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic can no longer be regarded as sufficient 
for the great bulk of the community. It has become 
imperative that the youth of our land, whether rich 
or poor, shal] acquire some knowledge of history and 
the physical sciences. 

* 

Human life, however, is very short, and the struggle 
for existence on the part of the many seems to be 
daily becoming more arduous. Hence it follows that 
new branches of instruction, however necessary, are 
practically unattainable, unless they are simplified, 
condensed, and in every way rendered as attractive as 
possible. The man, therefore, who in our day pro- 
duces the best school-look on any elementary subject 
confers an immense boon on the community. 

The following pages consist of an earnest and elabo- 
rate attempt — prosecuted without intermission for a 
number of years — to popularise science and history, 
to enable our boys and girls to acquire and remember 
all thai more important events in history, whether 
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sacred or profane, as well as a multitude of interesting 
facts in most of the physical sciences. To render 
such a gigantic undertaking practicable within the 
limits of an ordinary-sized school-book — to enable the 
student to master the sections in which he may be 
specially interested in a comparatively brief period, 
and to retain through life the knowledge thus acquired 
— it became necessary to have recourse to some method 
of aiding the memory. The author could not avail 
himself of any of the systems of Mnemonics hitherto 
made public, as they are all, so far as he has seen, 
arbitrary, lifeless, and extremely unnatural — destitute 
alike of beauty, simplicity, and truth. They are also 
practically useless; for however extraordinary the 
power they appear to impart to the memory, that 
power is invariably of short duration. The more 
tib acquired information accumulates, the more un- 
wieldy becomes the burden, till at length, the pressure 
becoming intolerable, the mind shakes off the whole 
in disgust. 

Whatever merit or defect may attach to the method 
employed in this volume, it is at all events eminently 
simple and natural. The only artificial element char- 
acterising it is, that the letters of the alphabet are em- 
ployed to express numbers. But of this feature it 
will probably be found impossible ever to get rid, and 
in fact it is rather a help than a hindrance. And 
such a use of letters need scarcely startle us, for ever 
since man became possessed of letters, they have been 
employed to denote numbers. 



PREFACE. Vll 



Yet it would be a serious error to imagine that the 
present work is a treatise on Mnemonics, The work 
is solely devoted to Science and History, and Mne- 
monics is merely employed as an auodliary. It is by 
no means essential to the plan of the book ; and both 
teacher and student may always feel themselves at 
perfect liberty to pass by the mnemonic sentences, 
should they feel so inclined. In not a few instances 
this may be done at first, owing to the strong preju- 
dice now entertained against everything calling itself 
Artificial Memory. In many departments of know- 
ledge, however, artificial aid becomes absolutely neces- 
sary ; and all the objections we have heard expressed 
are really directed, not against the thing itself, but 
against the fantastic forms which it has been made 
to assume. If we can get quit of these, and refuse to 
aid the memory except by natural methods, we netd 
not be apprehensive of any injurious consequences. 

Geography and Chronology are justly styled "the 
eyes of History," and the author has long felt that 
his labours in the former field would be one-sided and 
defective did he not give an equal degree of attention 
to the latter. On his various geographical works the 
teaching profession have pronounced an emphatic ver- 
dict, and he is not without hope that a similar result 
will follow the publication of * Facts and Dates.' In 
the chronology of the earlier ages he is aware that he 
has laid himself open to the charge of forsaking the old 
paths ; but he has done this deliberately, after thorough 
and earnest investigation, and he respectfully craves 
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that his book shall have a fair and unprejudiced 
trial. 

The author finds, as the result of many trials, that 
young people of about the age of ten are quite com- 
petent to understand and employ the method here 
illustrated, and by its means to treasure up in their 
minds a vast number of important facts. He has also 
asked the unbiassed opinion of many eminent educa- 
tionists, who, without exception, have expressed their 
cordial approval of the method here employed, and 
its perfect adaptability to school purposes ; while for 
students at the university, candidates for the civil 
service, and schoolmasters of every grade, they believe 
the book will prove invaluable. 



NOTE TO THIRD EDITION. 

The Author retiuiis his sincere thanks to the reviewers and 
heads of schools throughout the kingdom for the high encomiums 
they have bestowed upon his labours. Some extracts from their 
** Opinions " will be found on a preceding page. 

In this edition a copious and elaborate Index is added, which 
cannot fail to greatly enhance the practical value of the work ; 
tlie chronology has been carefully revised and brought up to 
<late, — the mnemonic sentences being omitted in the new matter, 
and also the type reduced, thus allowing room for the inser- 
tion of a much greater number of facts in a limited space, and 
at the same time afl'ording an opportunity to the student of 
constructing such sentences for liimeelf, if he so desires. 

Prospect House, Ventnor, I.W., 
JaniULry 7, 1879. 



EET TO THE MNEMONICS. 



In the system of mnemonics here adopted, the consonants of the 
English alphabet are employed to express numbers, the live 
vowels (a, e, i, o, u) being disregarded, and the half- vowels {w, y) 
being used to denote the cipher (0), as also the letter x. 

This leaves eighteen consonants to express the nine ordinary 
numerals, or two consonants to each. The first two consonants 
of the alphabet (6, c) will then denote 1 ; the second pair (c?,/) 
will denote 2 ; g^ h, 3, &c., as shown in the following diagram : — 
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p,qyZ= 7 


r7,/=2 Z = 5 


r = 8 


1 
g, h = 3 1 ?w, n = 6 

1 


t,v = 9 


WjX,7J=0 
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In the above diagram it will be observed that three letters are 
employed to denote 4 and 7 respectively, while to express 5 and 
8 there is only one. This departure from the rule was found to 
be practically necessary, as I and r begin a far greater number 
of words thany, k, q, z, and as it is to the initial consonant of a 
word that we attach a numerical value. 

1. When we wish to remember any fact in science, or any 
event in history, we have merely to form a short sentence bear- 
ing on the fact or event, and in such a way that the first con- 
sonants of tfie several words shall express the figures or numerals 
in the number we desire to remember. 

2. Special care must be taken that the sentence th.u& <l<^- 
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structed shall express one or more of the essential features of 
the fact or event about to be committed to memory. It will be 
always found that the happier and more appropriate the sen- 
tence is, the more easy it will be to remember it. 

3. It will greatly facilitate tlie construction of brief, pointed, 
and appropriate sentences if we attach no numerical value to the 
Article, Pronoun, Preposition, InterjectioUy and Conjunction^ 
and confine ourselves to Nouns, Verbs, Adjectives, and Adverbs. 
For the same reason it will be found necessary to disregard tlie 
verb to he, on account of its frequent occurrence. 

4. A word put within parentheses does not count, such word 
being introduced merely to render the sentence more striking or 
intelligible. 

5. Silent letters do not count — as, for example, /* in honour, 
and 8 in island. 

6. When, as occasionally happens, any word must be counted 
contrary to the foregoing rules, such word is jjrinted in a differ- 
ent type. 

7. When absolute accuracy is not required, or is, in fact, im- 
attainable, the mnemonic sentence may be allowed a certain 
degree of licence. This is especially the case when the number 
is obviously a round one ; but this licence should seldom be 
allowed beyond the first figure of the number. 

8. To avoid all possible misunderstanding as to the precise 
words which are meant to have a numerical value in any sen- 
tence, the student will observe that all such are printed in 
italics. 

Examples. — The distance of the earth from the sun, as stated 
at p. 9, is 92 (millions of miles, understood), and the mnemonic 
sentence, intended to yield up this number, is ** the world's true 
distance:" here the three first consonants are w, t, c?, which, 
according to the diagram at p. ix, denote 0, 9, 2 — or simply 92, 
as the cipher on the left has no value. Ex. 2. Date of the 
Deluge, according to the Septuagint, n.c. 3216 (see p. 71) ; the 
mnemonic sentence is, "a general delur/e covers the moun- 
tains:" here the four first consonants are rf, d, c, m, which, as 
the diagram shows, denote 3, 2, 1, 6, or 3216. In each example 
He article is disregarded, according to Rule 3, above. 
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DIVISION L— SCIENTIFIC FACTS. 



CHAP. I. — ^PACTS IN ASTRONOMY. 

Within the last seven years all our previous conceptions re- 
garding the distance of the sun from the earth and the other 
members of the solar system have been seriously modified. It 
appears that we can no longer accept of 95,293,000 miles as the 
true mean distance of our planet from the solar luminary, but 
something between 91,430,000 and 92,380,000 miles. The best 
way of determining the sun's distance is by means of the tran- 
sits of Venus across the sun's disc. These occur very seldom, 
and at curiously regulated intervals. The first predicted tran- 
sit took place in 1631, but astronomers failed to observe it ; the 
next hapx>ened in 1639, and was witnessed by many scientific 
observers ; the third in 1761 ; the fourth in 1769 ; the fifth will 
occur in 1874, but will be unfavourable for observation;* and the 
sixth in 1882, which will be rather favourable. These intervals, 
it will be observed, form a series, the terms of which, in years, 
are 8, 122, 8, 105, 8, 122, 8, &c. The last available transit took 
place in 1769, exactly one himdred years ago, while the next 
fully available one will not occur till 1882. It was from the 

* See Note, p. 8. 

A 
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transit of 1769 that astronomers determined the stin's mean dis- 
tance from the earth to be 95,293,000 miles ; and by one of 
Kepler's "Laws" the distances of all the other planets were 
thence easily calculated. Very recently, however, it has been 
shown that serious errors entered into the computations based 
on that transit— errors, indeed, that have vitiated all the results, 
and which cannot be corrected by this method till the year 1882. 
But on a matter so deeply interesting in itself, and so vitally im- 
portant to humanity, it could not be supposed that the world 
would willingly remain in suspense for thirteen long years. In 
the words of the able Astronomer-Boyal for Scotland, in his 
recently-published 'Antiquity of Intellectual Man' (Edinburgh, 
1868), '^ Of all material elements for supporting life on the earth, 
none are so dominant as those depending on the light and heat 
of the sun, and of all problems in natural science none is so im- 
portant as the true distance of the sim. Upon that depends 
our knowledge of its weight and size, the weight, sizes, and dis- 
tances of the planets, and even the masses, distances, and illu- 
minating power of the fixed stars themselves. The sun's dis- 
tance is therefore the great problem, and modem science has 
spared neither time nor expense in endeavouring to settle it. 
But the distance is so great, and our base-line for measuring it 
(the earth's breadth) so comparatively small, that modem science 
has found her telescopes, micrometers, divided circles, and math- 
ematical methods all taxed beyond their powers in accurately 
determining wfud the distance is." 

How strange that, in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
— an age so arrogant and boastful of scientific progress — any 
doubt should remain on a question of such paramount physical 
importance 1 To remove this stigma, therefore, from modem 
science, and to obtain, meanwhile, as near an approximation as 
possible of the sun's distance, astronomers have exerted them- 
selves to the uttermost, pending their grand preparations for 
1874 and 1882. Two principal classes of minor methods lav 
before them — one by the parallax of Mars in opposition, 
imder the most fiavourable circumstances, in 1862, and the other 
by the perturbations of the planets or of the moon. Astronomers 
ttrenuously availed themselves of both. The several mean re- 
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snltSy each from different observationB, showed difltances varying 
mostly between 2^ and 4 millions of miles less than had been 
theretofore received firom the transit of Yenns in 1 769. So great 
and so nncertain a redaction of distance induced M. Powalky, 
in Qermany, to perform the important service of making, from 
the original observations of that transit, an elaborate recompn- 
tation, in 1864, founded partly on the recently-determined and 
more correct longitudes of the places of the original observa- 
tions. M. Powalkys new result, 92,254,000 miles, was approved 
in 1867 by Professor Simon Newcombe of the United States, 
and was confirmed in a general sense by M. Faye's researches 
on the same transit, and by results advocated by M. Delaunay 
from other sources. Since the above recomputation was pub- 
lished by M. Powalky and Professor Newcombe, Mr E. J. Stone, 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, has followed, similarly 
favouring the scientific world with an independent recomputa- 
tion from that transit, and more than confirming M. Powalk/s 
diminution of the distance — Mr Stone's result being the yet 
shorter distance of 91,736,000 miles. Very evenly midway be- 
tween these two results lies the probable truth, as will be far- 
ther noticed (p. 8) ; and the scientific world looks forward 
with ever-deepening interest to the approaching renewal of that 
rare astronomical opportunity, as well as to possible improve- 
ments in M. Leon Foucaulfs independent experimental method, 
of more conclusively solving the great problem. 

In connection with tMs subject we are glad at being able to 
lay before the student the foUowiag interesting facts, chiefly 
gleaned from a very elaborate but as yet unpublished paper by 
a man of rare genius, who is destined, no doubt, to leave his 
mark on the thinking of the age — ^we refer to William Petrie, 
Esq., a Civil Engineer, London, whose MS. has been obligingly 
lent us by Professor C. Piazzi Smyth, himself an indefatig- 
able explorer in the same field, and whose chief work, en- 
titled 'Life and Work at the Great Pyramid,' constitutes 
an era in modem Egyptology. The paper referred to gives 
an epitome of the numerous though unsuccessful efforts of 
human reason to recover, by its own unaided efforts, that fan- 
damental datum which the Creator revealed to man in the 
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earliest age of human histoiy — ^the distance of the earth from 
the centre of the solar system. Herodotus, '^ the father of his- 
tory,** who flourished B.o. 500, and consequently near the com- 
mencement of the intellectual life of Greece, narrates the first 
recorded attempts or impressions in this direction. These were 
made not long before his own day, and were believed in both by 
himself and Ids contemporaries, though they placed the sun 
within the limits of the winds on the surface of the earth, and 
at a distance therefrom of some eight to ten miles ! Anaxa- 
goras, the Ionian, who flourished fifty years later, estimated the 
sun's absolute size as equal to that of the Peloponnesus. Hence, 
with the sun's known angular diameter. Ids distance should be 
about 18,000 miles. Aristarchus, the astronomer of Samos, who 
died B.O. 280, made an unmense advance in the Tight direction. 
Emploidng a true though rather rough method of observation 
—viz., the moon's dichotomy — he at once increased the received 
sun's distance to 5,300,000 miles. With this result the world 
seems to have been satisfied for four centuries, for we find 
Claudius Ptolemy, the celebrated astronomer of Alexandria, re- 
observing and substantially adopting it in A.D. 140. It is un- 
necessary to follow the blind gropings after truth that charac- 
terised the thirteen subsequent centuries, when the human in- 
tellect enjoyed its profound and lengthened repose, giving few 
other proofs of its vitality than the subtle but frivolous sophis- 
tries of the schoolmen. After a sleep of more than a mil- 
lennium, the European ndnd, like a giant refreshed with wine, 
was suddenly roused to unprecedented energy. Several 
grand events marked the period of its awakening — the 
invention • of printing in 1440 ; the revived study of the 
ancient classical languages ; and the discovery of a new world 
in 1492. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, Martin 
Luther began the Reformation in Germany ; while, early in the 
seventeenth, science could boast of such intellectual heroes as 
Galileo, Kepler, and Tycho Brahe. In 1620 Kepler estimated 
the sun's distance from the earth at 26,400,000 miles, and at the 
same time announced the great '^ law" regulating the distances 
of all the other planets. This result startled men, on account 
of the increased size which it gave to the planetary spaces. 
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Mankind felt a difficulty in expanding their ideas to receive the 
truth of the vastness of nature that was beginning to open be- 
fore them. But s^cience was now pursued on correct mathe- 
matical principles ; and in 1750 the French astronomer, De la 
Caille, taking Mars in opposition as his subject of observation, 
and the terrestrial distance between Paris and the Cape of G5od 
Hope as Ids base-line, more than trebled the distance announced 
by Kepler, and gave the world the first tolerable approximation 
to the truth by stating as Ids result 81,650,000 miles. The 
first astronomer that calcidated the sun's distance from a transit 
of Venus, and from observations taken from nearly opposite 
sides of the earth, was the celebrated Delambre. Publishing 
Ids observations in 1789, he confidently announced the vastly 
greater quantity of 96,100,000 miles as the sun's true distance ; 
and for a whole generation his finding was adopted by the scien- 
tific world. About the year 1820, Encke, Bessel, and other 
German astronomers, using refined mathematical processes, cor- 
rected Delambre's estimate, and brought it down to 95,293,000 
miles ; and nearly every astronomer now living accepted this 
finding, till within the last few years. We must observe, how- 
ever, that in 1832 Professor Henderson, the first Astronomer- 
Royal for Scotland, and some time her Majesty's Astronomer at 
the Cape of Good Hope, from his own observations when there, 
announced the greatly-reduced quantity of 90,537,000 miles ; 
but could gain no hearing in a world completely given up to the 
belief that the transit-of- Venus observations, as computed by 
the great German and French mathematicians of the present 
century, must be correct. In this uncertainty the question of 
the sun's distance remained till 1862, when Mars was again in 
opposition. In that year, accordingly, it was abundantly ob- 
served in both the northern and southern hemispheres — Green- 
wich linking itself with the Cape of Good Hope, and St Peters- 
burg with Australia. Strange to say, when these measurements 
were computed by the originator of tlds method (Winnecke, in 
Bussia), they gave, from 26 independent sets of observations, a 
mean result of 91,184,000 miles, thus remarkably confimdng the 
Scottish astronomer's result, as against the received distance ; and 
thus more than a quarter of a century of- progress was needed to 
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aid astronomers in general before they suspected themselves of 
being in any such error, or would credit Henderson's long prior 
amendment as being nearer to the difficult truth. The fact, how- 
eyer, was in a great measure confirmed at Greenwich Observa- 
tory : 58 sets of observations there computed by E. J. Stone 
gave a mean result of 91,400,000 miles ; afterwards about 100 
by Newcombe, in the United States, gave 92,306,000 ; and 
some by Hall, United States, 92,442,000 miles. In 1862, M. 
Foucault, a most ingenious French investigator, made a series 
of interesting experiments on the velocity of light, and from 
these, through the agency of the eclipses of Jupitei^s satel- 
lites, and their difference of time as seen from opposite sides 
of the earth's orbit, he was enabled to announce the sun's 
true distance as 92,254,000 miles. We have already men- 
tioned M. Powalky's elaborate recomputation of the calcula- 
tions connected with the last transit of Venus, and we refer 
to it here only because we have come up to it in the order of 
time, and also because we are satisfied of the comparative accu- 
racy of his riesult That result, republished in 1867 by Profes- 
sor Newcombe, amounted, it will be remembered, to 92,254,000 
miles, being identical in round numbers with the result obtained 
by Foucault from data of a wholly different kind, and not very 
different from that obtained by S. Newcombe from the obser- 
vations of Mars. Newcombe combined these three recent re- 
sults, and some from minor methods — ^in fact, all results that he 
regarded as available ; whence he deduced a grand mean of 
92,380,000 miles as the probable truth. But, from other obser- 
vations and computations, mostly by similar methods, the mean, 
as adopted at the Greenwich and Paris Observatories since 1864, 
has b€^ 91,430,000 miles. The advocates of these two grand 
means group themselves into two sets, suggestive of some bias 
of party feeling on both sides — a suspicion not without support 
frpm the literature of this great discussion. A careful attempt, 
made by W. Petrie, in 1869, to assign impartially the relative 
weight due to each of the many mean results composing these 
two grand means of the rival parties, gives a final grand mean 
of 92,061,000 miles; but he attaches to this result the pro- 
bable though insignificant error (not by any arbitrary guess- 
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worky but computed by the recognised laws of probability) of 
plus or mimu 90,000 milesy or only about tAv part of the 
whole quantity. That is to say, the truth is proved to lie pro- 
bably between 91,970,000 and 9^150,000— unlikely to be much 
beyond these limits either way, and most likely to be nearly 
midway between them ; and we cannot expect, by purely scien- 
tific methods, to attain to a greatly higher degree of accuracy. 

But these fiEusts, however interesting, by no means exhaust the 
subject. The mechanical school of Egyptologists to whom we 
have referred — ^the late John Taylor of London, Professor C. 
Piazzi Smyth of Edinburgh, Mr Petne, Civil Engineer, London, 
Mr St John Vincent Day, C.K, Qlasgow, with a daily-increasing 
number of other truth-loving investigators — ^have within the last 
fiv& years originated an entirely new branch of the science. From 
C. Piazzi Smyth's lengthened personal inspection of the most 
ancient monuments of Egypt, his innumerable and most elabo- 
rate measurements of that one amongst them which Ib confessedly 
the most ancient, and from enlightened reflection on the results 
so obtained, they adduce the most satisfactory evidence that, in 
the earliest postdiluvian age, those of our race who had not de- 
graded themselves with the loathsome idolatries of the nations, 
and who reverently cherished the primeval revelation vouchsafed 
by the Creator to our species, were, by some means or other, most 
certainly in possession of that grand secret which, for the last 
two thousand years, science has in vain been endeavouring to 
discover for herself, and relying on her own unaided resources. 

The most ancient architectural monument now existing on 
the earth's surface — ^the Great Pyramid at Jeezeh-— demonstrated 
by astronomy to have been erected B.a 2170 (or close on 
4040 years ago), has now been investigated and explored as no 
other monument, ancient or modem, ever was ; and the inde- 
fatigable explorers have been rewarded with an abundant har- 
vest of the most brilliant discoveries. One of these, discovered 
by Mr Petrie, is the clear indication that the architect of this 
pyramid knew the mean distance of the sun from the earth with 
an exactitude to which modem science never approached till 
within the last seven years. This distance he symbolises as 
Bs height X 10". The best lineal and angular measurements — 
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namely, those of M. Jomord, of CoL Howard Vyse, and recently 
of Professor C. Piazzi Smyth — ^have been combined by W. Petrie, 
who shows therefrom that the original height of the great pyra- 
mid, from the pavement at its base, was 486.25 British feet : 
this multiplied, as above said, by the ninth power of ten — 
t.e., 1,000,000,000, gives a result of 486,250,000,000 feet, or 
92,093,000 British miles, for the mean distance of the sun. We 
have seen that the latest collective result of science reckons the 
probable truth to be between 91,970,000 and 92,150,000 ; while 
the Great Pyramid gives 92,093,000 miles, being completely within 
these minimum uncertainties of science. Moreover, in a paper 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1869, he has well shown that 
this uncommonly complete numerical coincidence is not merely 
fortiiitoi;s, because, striking as is the coincidence itself it 
constitutes but a small part of the evidence discovered, that 
this was intended in the original design of the structure. 
According, then, to the best historical and monumental evi- 
dence, this is the exact mean distance of the sun from our 
planet. Only a few years ago, there was not an astronomer in 
Europe who would not have instantly rejected this result, as 
more than three millions of miles away from the truth ; but 
now — such has been the progress of astronomy within the last 
decade of years — ^there is not, perhaps, one among the whole 
number who would risk his reputation by denying its possible 
correctness. The brief sketch of the progress of astronomy here 
given — evei} were there no other reasons for asserting its absol- 
ute exactness— clearly points to such a conclusion ; for from the 
days of De la Caille downwards, all the results of modem science, 
like the vibrations of a pendulum coming to rest, approach 
closer and closer to one fixed point ; and, strange to say, that 
fixed point is precisely the number indicated by the Great 
Pyramid, and therefore, we believe, revealed to man ages and 
generations before science had any existence.* 

* For some of the results of the numerous observations of the Transit 
of Venus, 9th December 1874, see the Author's little volume, entitled 
* Physiography and Physical Geography.* Ninth thousand, pp. iv. and 
liO. Edinburgh : W. Blackwood & Sons, 1878. 
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SECT. I.— Mean Distances of the Planets from tlie Sun. 

{In millions of miles. ) 

15. Vulcan's distance. (Eng. Mechanic, Sept. 1878.) 
a burning lamp, 

.36. Mercury : actual distance, 35,649,000. 
glowing Mercury, 

67. Venus : actual distance, 66,614,000. 
the nearest planet, 

92. Distance of the earth, as indicated by the Great Pyra- 
mid of Jeezeh : actual distance, 92,093,000. 
the world's true distance,* 

140. Mars : actual distance, 140,322,000. 
the celebrated Kepler %or ought at iX.\ 

259. The minor planets, 100 in number (a/verage), 
they fill a large void, 

479. Jupiter : true distance, 479,141,000. 
satellites appea/r in his train^ 

878. Saturn : true distance, 878,461,000. 

the rings of i\ai& planet are remarkable, 

1766. Uranus : true distance, 1,766,565,000. 

a curious planet with a multitude of moons, 

2766. Neptune: true distance, 2,766,133,000. 
the finest proof of modem matJiemaiics, 

240. Moon's distance from the earth in thousands of milea 
distance of our satellite from the world. 

SECT. 2.— Time of the Planets* Bevolution. 

{In days.) 
24. Time of Vulcan's revolution. 

his yeara fiy svnftly, 

87. Time of Mercury's revolution, 
the revolution of Apollo. 

* Or, seeing that the ancients gave to the pyramids of Eg3rpt the first 
place among '' the seven wonders of the world," we can express the smi's 
distance still more exactly thus : true distance of the world, by the true 
height of the worlds s woiihiest wonder, 

+ Kepler spent twenty years of unremitting study in determining the 
true orbit of this planet, and in deducing from it his three famous " laws.** 
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224. Time of Venus* revolution. 
the first descried star (of eve). 

365. Time of the earth's revolution, 
the world's great ajmudl ellipse. 

686. Time of Mar^s revolution, 
the moonless orb of Mars, 

1684. Time of the planetoids* revolution. 

they career between Mar*s orbit and Jupiter*$. 

4333. Time of Jupiter's revolution. 

JupUer; Uie greatest globe in our Kea/ocM. 

10,759. Time of Saturn's revolution. 

the centred exterior planet, with his luminous train, 

30,686. Time of Uranus or Herschel's revolution. 

Herschel warUed to name it after the reigning monarch, 

60,126. Time of Neptune's revolution. 

the naJked eye cam/not discern Neptune, 

29 J. The moon's period of revolution round the earth, 
a wave of waters /oWtno* her everywhere, 

SECT. 3. — ^DistanoeB of the Comets firom tlie Sun. 

{In miles — supply 000.) 

538. Perihelion or nearest distance of the comet of 
1843 (the smallest known perihelion), 
it almost grazed the »un, 

{Supply 000,000.) 

384. Perihelion distance of the comet of 1729 (greatest 
known perihelion), 
it grazed the orbU of Jupiter, 

387. Aphelion distance of Encke's comet (smallest 
known apheHon). 
goes beyond the region of the planetoids, 

40,121. Aphelion distance of the great comet of 1811. 
shcne for a year, a bright bxiH flaming comet. 

406,130. Aphelion distance of the comet of 1844 (greatest 

aphelion known), 
our system* 8 extremest member counts ages in his year. 
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8B0T. 4.— Time of SaYOlution of tlio OonufU, 
Dtyi. 

1,210. Encke's comet (shortegt period known = 3^ years), 
this cornet finds an obstacle in his toay, 

2,042. Broisen's comet (= 5.58 years). 

a Dane, expert in attroTwrnyf discovered it. 

2,413. Biela's comet (= 6.61 years). 

the disrupted sections of Biela gleam. 

2,718. Faye's comet, the least eccentric (== 7.44 years). 
Faye performs the (least) eccentric orbit, 

28,105. Halley's celebrated comet (= 76.78 years). 
days required to complete the year of Jffalley, 

2,500. Donati's comet of 1785. 

Donates Iwninous comet, in years. 

3,000. The great comet of 1811. 

gloriously wends his toay throngh the welkin, 

15,864. Newton's celebrated comet of 1680. 

this comet long remained a marvel to astronomers. 

75,000. The first comet of 1780. 

a period lasting a thousaTid human lives. 

102,050. The second comet of 1844. 

consider the extraordinary duration of yonder luminary's 
year. 

123,683. The comet of 1744 (the longest period knoum). 

a com>et demanding a hundred millenniums to reach his 
goal. 



8B0T. 6.— Numlier of tlio Fixed Stan. 

21. Number of stars of the first magnitude, 
their distance is calculable, 

65. Number of stars of the second magnitude, 
worlds of inferior luminosity. 

190. Number of stars of the third magnitude, 
a curious tripling observable. 
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426. Number of stars of the fourth magnituda 
stcurs of atiQfowrth magnitude. 

1,100. Number of stars of the fifth magnitude, 
we are able to count yonder ivorlds. 

3,200. Number of stars of the sixth magnitude. 
how distant are yonder worlds I 

3,206. Stars visible to the naked eye at Berlin, 
the greatest display of worlds in Prussia, 

4,146. Stars visible to the naked eye at Paris. 
stars that can be seen at Paris. 

4,638. Stars visible to the naked eye at Alexandria. 
see the nightly galaxy at Alexandria. 

5,000. Total number of stars visible at the equator, 
the largest worlds in the wh^le welkin. 

13,000. Number of stars of seventh magnitude (visible 
only through the telescope), 
the celebrated Galileo first sano these worlds. 

40,000. Number of stars of the eighth magnitude. 
starry worlds belonging to class eight. 

142,000. Number of stars of the ninth magnitude. 
countless stars dimly shine in class ninths 

500,000 (million). Total number of stars visible through 

the best telescopes). 
Lordf wondrous are thy works, in wisdom thou 
modest them all I 



SECT. 6.— Distance of tlie Fixed Stars. 

[In billions of miles.) 

21. Distance oiAl'pha Centauri, the nearest star known. 
distance of a Centauri. 

56. Distance of 61 Cygni (the first measured star), 
the iUvstrious (Bessel) measwred it 

75. Distance of Vega (Alpha Lyrse). 
welcome a. parallax for the lyre/ 

85. Distance of Sinus, our brightest star; 
what a resplendent luminary I 
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147. Distance of Iota in Ursa Major (the Plough). 
(Peters) obtained this star' 9 parallax. 

154. Distance of Arcturus (a Bootes). 
BoGUt* largest star, 

292. Distance of Polaris (the Pole star) in Ursa Minor. 
directly vertical in Chreenlaiid. 

426. Distance of Capella, 

the exfy'tmett star whose distance is mecuwred. 

33,908. Supposed distance of stars of 16th magnitude. 
ages ago they transmitted these loaning rays, 

8B0T. T.—Proper Motion of the Stan. 
{In miles per second. ) 

5. Our sun*s motion through space, 
he wends his way ronnd Alcyonh. 

13. Eate of motion of the nearest star (a Centauri). 

the wandering hull h/umler, 

14. Sinus* rate of motion. 

our brightest star. 

30. Capella's rate of motion. 

the wandering goa^ of the waggoner^ 

41. Eate of motion of 61 Cygni. 

the wandering star of Oygnus. 

54. Rate of motion of Arcturus (a Bootes), 
the largest star (in Bodtes.) 



CHAP. n. — ^FACTS IN CHEMISTRY. 

None of the physical sciences has made greater progress in the 
last twenty years than Chemistry. To such an extent has this 
been the case, that the standard works of the past generation 
have now become almost obsolete. New views have arisen as 
to the constitution and chemical properties of matter ; a re- 
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formed chemical notation has thence of necesEdty ensued ; the 
nomenclature of the science has been simplified and greatly un- 
proved ; the combining proportions of the elementary sub- 
stances has been ascertained with far greater precision ; and 
numerous fundamental laws have been discovered. As we 
are not here writing a treatise on chemistry, we are precluded 
from entering at large on any of these subjects ; but the follow- 
ing particulars, gleaned from a multitude, may not be deemed 
wholly out of place. 

1. The number of simple or elementary substances out of 
which the whole earth, as well as the other members of the 
solar system, has been built up, has been raised from 54 to 65. 
These are divided into two primary groups — ^viz., Metals, of 
which there are 52 (the principal of them being gold, silver, 
platinum, copper, iron, lead, zinc, tin, mercury); and Non-Metals 
or Metalloids, of which there are 13 — ^viz., oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, chlorine, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, fluorine, 
bromine, boron, silicon, and selenium. 

2. On each of these 65 substances the Creator has stamped, 
in deep and indelible characters, a particular and invariable 
number, which forms, as it were, the law of its being, and de- 
termines in what proportions it shall imite with every other 
substance, whether simple or compound. Thus 1 is stamped on 
hydrogen, 12 on carbon, 16 on oxygen, 56 on iron, &c. In the 
event, therefore, of iron uniting with oxygen, the two substances, 
as to weight, will be always found in the ratio of 56 to 16. 
Under the operation of this mysterious principle, the identity 
of species in the mineral world is rigidly preserved, and, not- 
withstanding the prodigious number of mineral substances, all 
confusion is avoided. 

3. All chemical compounds are definite in their nature, the 
ratio of the elements being constant. Many substances, how- 
ever, are capable of uniting with others in several proportions ; 
but, when this is the case, it is invariably found that these pro- 
portions bear a very simple ratio to each other. Further, if a body 
A unites with several other bodies BCD, then the quantities 
of B C D which respectively unite with A represent also the 
proportions in which they shall unite among each other. From 
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this it follows that the combining quantity of a compound is 
the snm of the combining quantities of its components. 

4. Such being the important part which these invisible nnm* 
bers play, it is obvious that it is of the utmost consequence to 
chemistry that they be determined with the greatest accuracy. 
And here the revolution that has taken place in modem ch»n- 
istry is more easily perceived than anywhere else, for it will 
be foimd that during the last twenty years no fewer than 32 of 
the elementary substances — or precisely one-half of the whole 
number — ^have had their atomic weights exactly doubled, while 
not a few more have been materially modified. The student 
will find in the table at the end of this Introduction the latest 
determinations of the combining powers of all the elementary 
substances, together with their most recently established specific 
gravities. 

5. In regard to changes in the nomenclature of the science, 
we can here only remark that the smallest quantity of any sub- 
stance which has the power of uniting with one or more particles 
of the same or any other substance is called an atom. It is 
now believed that such an atom cannot exist in its separate 
or isolated state, but must either be linked together with an- 
other atom of the same kind, or united with an atom of a dif- 
ferent kind of matter. Single atoms, it is maintained, are no- 
where found in nature, however low we penetrate into the 
organic or inorganic world, but invariably atoms in a dual 
form. Such dual atom is named a Tnolecvle, and is the smallest 
quantity of matter that can exist in a separate form. 

6. But by far the greatest discovery adorning the annals of 
modem chemistry remains to be specified. The 65 elementary 
substances divide themselves, in respect to their combining 
power, into six great natural groups — ^viz., Monads, Dyads, 
Triads, Tetrads, Pentads, and Hexads. The Monads are 
eleven in number — viz., six Metals (silver, sodium, potassium, 
csesium, lithium, rubidium), and five Metalloids (hydrogen, 
chlorine, fluorine, iodine, bromine). Their distinguishing dia- 
racteristic is, that one atom of any one of them can unite with, 
or replace, owe atom of any other, and no more. For example, 
one atom of hydrogen can combine with one atom of chlorine. 
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and form hydrocUoric acid ; or the atom of hydrogen in the 
acid may be replaced by one atom of any other monad, as 
sodium, which, setting free the atom of hydrogen, unites with 
ihe atom of chlorine, and forms chloride of sodium (common 
salt). The Dtads are fourteen in nimiber, only one of which 
is non-metallic (viz., oxygen, the type of the group); while 
thirteen are metals, the best known of which are — mercury, 
zinc, copper, calcium, magnesium, and strontium. In regard to 
combining power, each of this class is equivalent to two of the 
former. For example, an atom of oxygen will readily combine 
with two atoms of hydrogen, and form water ; but it refuses 
to unite with one atom of hydrogen. Oxygen is, therefore, 
termed a Dyad, having twice the combining power of hydrogen. 
In like manner, a Triad is an elementary substance which, 
when it enters into combination, requires three Monads to neu- 
tralise it, or one Monad and a Dyad. For example, one atom 
of the chloride of bismuth contains three atoms of chlorine, 
that element being a Monad, and one atom of the metal, which 
is a Triad. Should the three atoms of chlorine be set free, and 
the one atom of bismuth be allowed to unite with any other 
monad, it would require three atoms of such monad to saturate 
it. The Triads are only four in number — ^viz., three Metals 
(gold, rhodium, thallium), and one Metalloid (boron). The 
Tetrads are substances which have the propeiiy of imiting 
with or replacing fowr combining weights of the Monad class, 
two Dyads, or one Triad and one Monad. There are sixteen 
Tetrads — viz., two Metalloids (carbon, silicon), and sixteen 
Metals, only four of which are common (tin, lead, platinum, 
and aluminium). There are eight Pentads, two of which are 
non-metallic (nitrogen, phosphorus), and six Metals, the best 
known of which are arsenic, antimony, and bismuth. Finally, 
there are ten Hexads, the best known of which are sulphur, 
iron, nickle, cobalt. 

7. Closely allied to the preceding is the kindred and equally 
remarkable laws regulating the combining volvmes of the ele- 
ments when reduced to or already existing in the gaseous state. 
(1.) If we take that number of grains of any two gases which is 
denoted by their respective atomic weights, we do not find them 
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occupying an amount of space corresponding to their weight, 
but precisely eqtial spaces^ provided the temperature and pres- 
sure are the same : thus, 1 grain of hydrogen gas will occupy 
the same amount of space as 35} grains of chlorine gas. (2.) Still 
more remarkable is the next law : if both the combining gases 
belong to the class of Monads, then the two equal spaces which 
the gases occupied when separate are precisely equal to the 
space they occupy after imion ; but should one of the gases 
belong to the class of Monads and the other to that of Dyads — 
as hydrogen and oxygen, the two constituents of water — union 
cannot take place imtil two volumes of the former be brought 
into contact with one of the latter ; and the remarkable thing is, 
that three spaces or volumes are not occupied by the united gas, 
as we might have expected, but two volumes only. The same 
law holds good in regard to the other two classes above referred 
to. In order to form gaseous ammonia, for example, one vol- 
ume of nitrogen, usually a Triad, requires three volumes of 
the Monad hydrogen, and the result is, not four volumes of 
ammonia, but tvjo. For a fuller illustration of the several 
topics here briefly discussed, we must refer the student to 
Boscoe's * Lessons in Elementary Chemistry,' Hofmann's * Intro- 
duction to Modem Chemistry,* * Inorganic Chemistry,' by the 
late Dr G. Wilson, Professor of Technology in the University 
of Edinburgh, and especially to Dr Miller'p 'Elements of 
Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical,' revised by Herbert 
MacLeod, F.C.S. : London, 1877. 



SECT. 8.— Number of Elamantary SnlMitancet. 

66. JSTumber of elementary substances, 
existing mtmber of elements. 

62. Number of simple metallic substances, 
their hutre diitinguUhea them. 

13. Number of metalloids, or non-metallic substances, 
oxygen, carbon^ kydrogen, &c. 

B 
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The following Table exhibits the atomic weight and specific 
gravity, so far as ascertained, of all the Elementary Substances 
— the standard for the sp. g. of solids and liquids being water, 
and atmospheric air for gases. 
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AliiTniniam, . 


27.6 


2.56 


Manganese, . 


56. 


8.01 


Antimony, . 


122. 


. 6.71 


Mercury, liq.. 


200. 


13.59 


Arsenic, 


76. 


5.96 


Molybdenum, 


. 96. 


8.62 


Barium^ 


. 137. 


4. 


Nickel, . 


59. 


8.82 


Beryllium or Gluci- 






Niobium, 


94. 


6.8 


num, . . 


9.3 


2.1 


Nitrogen, gas. 


14. 


0.972 


Bismuth, 


. 210. 


9.8 


Osmium, 


. 199. 


21.4 


Boron, . 


11. 


2.68 


Oxygen, gas, . 


16. 


1.107 


Bromine, liq., 


. 80. 


8.18 


Palladium, . 


106.5 


1L8 


Cadmium, 


. 112. 


8.69 


Phosphorus, . 


31.1 


1.83 


Csesium, 


. 133. 


■ ■ ■ 


Platinum, 


. 197.5 


21.53 


Calcium, 


. 40. 


1.67 


Potassiimi, . 


. 89. 


0.86 


Carbon, . 


. 12. 


3.5 


Rhodium, 


, 104.3 


12.1 


Cerium, 


. 92. 


6.7 


Rubidium, . 


. 85.4 


1.62 


Chlorine, gas. 


. 85.5 


2.47 


Ruthenium, . 


. 104.4 


11.4 


Chromium, . 


52.5 


e.8 


Selenium, 


. 79.6 


4.8 


Cobalt, . 


59. 


8.95 


Silicon . 


. 28. 


2.49 


Copper, 


. 63.5 


8.95 


Silver, . 


. 108. 


10.53 


Didymium, . 


96. 


6.5 


Sodium, 


, 23. 


0.97 


Erbium, 


. 112.6 


• ■ • 


Strontium, . 


87.6 


2.54 


Fluorine, 


19. 


1.32 


Sulphur, 


. 82. 


2. 


Gallium, 


K • ■ • 


5.95 


Tantalum, . 


. 182. 


10.8 


Gold, . 


. 196.6 


19.3 


Tellurium, . 


129. 


6.25 


Hydrogen, gas. 


1. 


0.069 


Thallium, 


. 204. 


11.91 


Indium, 


. 113.4 


7.36 


Thorium, 


. 238. 


7.7 


Iodine, . 


127. 


4.95 


Tin, . 


. 118. 


7.29 


Iridium, 


. 198. 


21.16 


Titanium, . 


50. 


5.3 


Iron, 


. 56. 


7.84 


Tungsten, 


. 184. 


17.6 


Lanthanum, . 


. 90.2 


6.1 


Uranium, 


. 120. 


18.4 


Lavoesium, . 


• •■ • 


• ■ • 


Vanadium, . 


. 51.3 


5.6 


Lead, . 


207. 


11.36 


Yttrium, . 


. 61.6 


• •• 


Lithium, 


7. 


0.59 


Zinc, . 


. 65. 


7.14 


Magnetinm, . 


. 24. 


1.74 


Ziroonium, . 


. 89.6 


4.1 
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8B0T. 9. — ^Table of Chemical EqniYalA&ti. 
(Hydrogen si.) 

122. Antimony. 

brittle^ 'mWi fine frwUire. 

75. Arsenic. 

extremely |7re/t^tcta? to life. 

210. Bismuth. 

denaef brittle, and white. 

11. Boron. 

exists in common borax, 

80. Bromine. 

(mineral) waters rarely want it. 

40. Calcium. 

exceedingly tueful when oxidiaeeL 

12. Carbon. 

charcoal and diamonds, 

35*5. Chlorine. 

a yellowish green element. 

64. Copper. 

maUiehite from Australia. 

19. Fluorine. 

exists in the bones and teeth. 

197. Gold and platinum. 

common in Victoria and Pent. 

1. Hydrogen. 

exceedingly buoyant. 

127. Iodine. 

in colour and 0(2o«r|9€Cu2iar. 

198. Iridium. 

common in the valleys of the £^raZ& 

56. Iron. 

largely TMmufactured, 

207. Lead. 

formed into tro^r _p*p«». 

24. Magnesium. 

(bnms) with dazzling splendour. 
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200. Mercury. 

freezes in winter at Yakutsk, 

59. Nickel and cobalt. 

wonderfully like each other. 

14. Nitrogen. 

a component of strychnine, 

16. Oxygen. 

the "breath of animals. • 

31. Phosphorus. 

exists in guano and bones, 

39. Potassium. 

exists in granite and trap, 

28. Silicon. 

its oxide forms the rocArs. 

108. Silver. 

Copiapo yields the richest. 

23. Sodium. 

water is denser and heamer, 

32. Sulphur. 

Oomorrah destroyed by it. 

118. Tin. 

eomTTion Cornish ore. 

65. Zinc. 

the TTiam a^^ (in brass). 

SECT. 10.— Spedfio Gravity of Elementary Substances, 

Water being unity. 

21. Platinum, osmium, and iridium, specific gravity of. 
the densest bodies. 

19. Specific gravity of gold. 

wrought into costly trinkets. 

14. Mercury. 

warns us of coming storms, 

11. Silver and lead. 

of a whitish beautiful coUmr, 

10. Bismuth. 

Bohemia yields it. 
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9. Copper, nickel, and cobalt. 
wires of extreme tenacity, 

8. Iron and manganese. 

oxidise by exposure to air. 

7. Tin and antimony. 

wrought into pewter. 

7. Zinc. 

extensively wrought into pipes, 

6. Arsenic. 

extinguishes animal (life). 

3. Bromine, chlorine, boron, carbon, and silicon, 
in weight they exceed glticvnum, 

2. Magnesium, sulphur, and phosphorus, 
weight of water dotibled, 

1 — . Sodium, potassium, and lithium, 
in weight they yield to ice. 

5 '7. Specific gravity of the earth as a whole. 

the weightiest of all the planets (except Mercury). 

SECT. 11. — Freezing-point of Liquids. 
{Fahrenheit 8 thermometer.) 

— 220°. Greatest artificial cold hitherto produced. 

ihe famous frigorific experiment. 

— 56°. Greatest natural cold hitherto observed. 

at Yakutsk, on the LcTia, is the maxtmiim. 

— 39°. Mercury freezes. 

(alcohol) gauges this temperature. 

— 25°. Vitriol or sulphuric acid. 

an exceedingly den^e liquid. 

— 7°. Freezing-point of brandy. 

the wonders of the (frigid) zone. 

0°. The zero of Fahrenheit's thermometer, 
warmer than the winter at Yakutsk. 

14°. Turpentine freezes, 
it becomes solid, 

30°. Milk freezes. 

hMD while it Ib I 
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32^ Water freezes. 
KoarfrosL 

36°. Olive-oil freezes. 

the gWls m/wnn/wr, 

39°* 2. Water at maximum density, 
water's heaviest tempercUtire, 

46°* 46. Average mean temperature of Scotland for the ten 

years 1856-65, ascertained from 55 separate 
localities by the Scot. MeteoroL Society. 
ScoUancTs mean (temperature). 

62°. Zero temperature of British linear measures, 
an inconvenient degree. 

68°. Mean temperature of the earth's habitable surface, 
the yearly mean of the earth. 

90°. Tallow melts. 

the waste of lallow is excessive. 

154°. Wax melts. 

a wax candle illtiminates sparingly, 

226°. Sulphur melts. 

friction fires a match. 

SECT. 12.— Boiling-point of Liqalds. 

72°. Boiling-point of water in vacuo. 
water from pressure freed. 

95°. Boiling-point of ether. 

an extremely volatile liquid. 

140°. Liquids m vacuo boil 140° lower than under atmo- 
spheric pressure, 
they boil soon in an exhausted (receiver). 

175°. Boiling-point of alcohol. 

the boiling point of aZcoihol. 

212°. Ordinary boiling-point of water (barometer at 30 in.) 
z. fluid to cook oxafood. 

320°. I^aphtha, turpentine, and sulphurous ether boil. 
great danger of explosion. 

599° Fish-oH and tallow. 

oil and tallaw are tardy. 
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640**. Boiling-point of sulphuric acid. 

the T/honofvydTcUe of nUphwric add, 

662°. Boiling-point of mercury, 
the mercury now fumes, 

983^ Heat of incandescence. 

the temperatvre of red heat, 

SECT. 18.— The Fiudiig-polnt of Ketali. 

— 39^ Fusing-point of mercury. 

(spirit) of wine gattgee this temperahire, 

136^ Potassium. 

hrUtle, greyish, and mxUledble. 

20V, Sodium. 

of a dvU white appea/rance, 

45r. Tin. 

a aH/oery lustre characterises it 

620^ Lead. 

maUeaiUe, dense, and white, 

775^ Zinc. 

for waXer pipes it is preferable to lead. 

1873°. Silver fuses. 

in commerce regarded as preferable to gold, 

1996°. Copper. 

copper turns thin as mercury, 

2016°. Gold. 

fims yellow coins are made of it. 

2786°. Cast iron. 

the fou/nder poic/rs his nmniTig metal. 

21,000°. Malleable iron. 

thefwrums blast of WedgewooSs mndfumtMce, 



CHAP. HL— FACTS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Only a very limited number of the facts in this most import- 
ant branch of science can be recorded in the following sections. 
For the most part we must content ourselves with a comparison 
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of the various velocities seen existing in nature. We give the 
velocity of sound travelling through the air as 1130 feet per 
second, but usually it is regarded as somewhat less. In 1822, 
the French Board of Longitude instituted experiments to deter- 
mine the velocity of sound through atmospheric air. For this 
purpose two heights were selected near Paris, about 11^ miles 
apart, and a piece of ordnance planted on each. These were 
fired during the night, at regular intervals of 10 minutes, and 
the time that elapsed between the discharge at one station and 
the report at the other was exactly measured by chronometers, 
when it was found that the distance (20,355 yards) was traversed 
in 54.6 seconds, being at the rate of 1118 feet per second. Dur- 
ing these experiments the temperature of the air was 16** Cent, 
or 60" Fahr. ; but at 10° Cent, the velocity diminished to 1106 
feet, and at zero to 1093 feet. By subsequent experiments it 
appears that the velocity is materially affected by the kind of gas 
through which the sound passes. Thus, at a uniform tempera- 
ture of 32** Fahr. sound travels through carbonic acid gas at the 
rate of 856 feet per second ; through oxygen gas at the rate of 
1040 feet ; atmospheric air, 1093 feet ; and hydrogen gas, 4163 
feet. These facts establish the general law, that the velocity is 
in all cases inversely as the square root of the density of the gas. 
The velocity is also said to be affected by the Icmdness of the 
sound, though this is not borne out by experiments continued 
for many years at the Edinburgh Royal Observatory, where the 
time-gun — ^which is fired electrically at the Castle, in all wea- 
thers, with reports sometimes loud and startling, and sometimes 
scarcely audible — shows a velocity always exceeding 1100 feet 
per second. When sound is made to traverse liquids or solids, 
the speed is much greater. CoUadon and Sturm, in 1827f 
determined that sound passes through water (at 8^.1 Cent) 
at the rate of 4708 feet per second, or four times greater than 
through the atmosphere ; still more recently, experiments 
give for beams of wood about sixteen times greater ; for solid 
granite, 1664 feet ; for cast iron, 11,865 ; and for the metals 
generally, between four and sixteen times a greater speed 
than in air. The velocity of light was first determined by as- 
tionondcal observation. In 1 675, Homer, a Danish phi] osopher. 
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by observing the eclipse of one of the satellites of Jupiter, cal- 
culated the velocity of light at 192,000 miles per second, in- 
asmuch as it traversed the diameter of the earth's orbit, or 
190,000,000 of miles, in 16 minutes 36 seconds. We have shown, 
however, in our preliminary observations on Astronomy, that 
the distance of the sun from the earth can no longer be regarded 
as 95,000,000 miles, but 92,000,000. This makes the velocity of 
light to be 186,000 miles per second. In 1849, M. Fizeau, a 
Frenchman, made an ingenious experiment to determine the 
velocity of light, and arrived at the conclusion that it travels at 
the rate of 196,000 miles per second, a rate not very different 
from that given by the Danish astronomer. Still later, how- 
ever, another French philosopher — ^viz., M. Foucault, in 1862, 
made his celebrated experiments on the velocity of light by 
means of a rotating mirror, and announced 185,170 miles per 
second as the true rate (see p. 6). Still more divergent were 
the results obtained for the velocity of electricity, until Sir W. 
Thomson showed that there was a most important correction 
dependent on the length of the wire — the electric speed decreas- 
ing in an accelerated ratio with the distance it has to traverse. 
Thus, were it possible to observe the rate of passage through 
a wire only 1 foot long, it might exceed 1,000,000 miles per 
second. In the wire-coil of an experimental apparatus. Professor 
Wheatstone, upwards of thirty years ago, had found a velocity 
equal to 288,000 miles per second — or considerably above the 
highest estimate for the velocity of light But when astrono- 
mers, soon after, began to use the long lines of the electric tele- 
graph from city to city in order to measure the true longitudes 
of the latter, the practical velocities along the entire lengths 
were found vastly smaller. Thus, in the new Atlantic Telegraph 
Cable, 1866 miles long — the facilities for the motion of the 
electric fluid being unusually great — the time occupied in the 
passage is ^^ of a second ; while in a still more recent experi- 
ment on land-wires, by Mr G. Davidson, an American astrono- 
mer, the average velocity has been found to be 10,000 miles per 
second. 
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SECT. 14.~Aotlon Of OraTlty on FUllng Bodies. 

(Feet per secoTtd,) 

16. Distance traversed by a body falling from a state of 
rest, in £ree space, ih^ first second. 
accelercUed ination* 

32. Velocity at end oi first second, 
our globus force (of gravity). 

48. Distance traversed the second second, 
watch the stone retwnwng, 

80. Distance traversed the third second, 
the wind rarely exceeds this. 

112. Distance traversed \hQ fourth second, 
with your watch observe a HrdfaZling. 

256. Total distance traversed in four seconds, 
what a distcmce in a little moment f 

8B0T. 16.— VarlonB VdlooltleB in Nature Cknnpared. 

{Feet per second.) 

9. Minimum velocity of Newton's comet, 
weary with travelling, 

32. Velocity of a falling body at end of first second. 
gravitation's force, 

1130. Velocity of sound in atmospheric air. 
the calm celerity of gaseous waves. 

1664. Velocity of sound transmitted through solid granita 
the commonest masses a medium of sowid, 

1700. Average velocity of shot from modem artillery. 
cannon projectiles excel in speed, 

4706. Velocity of sound in water. 

sotmd pervading a watery medium, 

17,400. Velocity of sound transmitted through wood. 
beams propagate sound with wondrous esgpedition, 

3. Neptune's orbitual motion, 
yonder he wearily goes, 

18. The earth's orbitual motion, 
the world's cmirse is rapid. 
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MilM. 

30. Mercuiy's orbitaal motion. 

ezultiiigly hcutefu on his looy. 

5. Proper motion of the sun and planets, 
they wend their way around Ateyoni. 

280. Maximnm velocity of Newton's comet 
the fearful ra/pidiiy of a comet, 

{Supply 000.) 
10. Velocity of electricity in long land-wires, accord- 
ing to G. Davidson, 
by eorUinerUaZ wires, 

14. Velocity of electricity transmitted through sub- 
merged wires, 
when the cable is auhmerged. 

185. Velocity of light, as determined by Foucault in 1862. 
a bright ray of liglit. 



CHAP. IV.— FACTS IN BOTANY. 

Little need be said regarding the interesting subject of the 
three following sections. Meagre as the facts are, the author 
found it a somewhat difficult task to collect them. Those in 
section 16 were mainly obtained from that admirable the- 
saurus of natural phenomena, Johnston's ' Physical Atlas.' Sec- 
tion 17 is largely indebted to the author's ' Manual of Modem 
Geography,' and to the elaborate Manuals of Botany by Pro- 
fessors Balfour and Henfrey. For the remaining countries 
of Europe no recent or reliable data could be found, and even 
for France ccnd Germany the results can be given, as yet, in 
only round numbers. Section 18 is the result of much ex- 
amination, but accurate statistics of the existing number of 
fossil plants are really not attainable. 

8E0T. 16.— The Flora of the COobe. 
(Supply 000.) 

1. Species of plants known to Pliny in A.D. 79. 
exceeded by Aberdeenshire, 
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6. Species described by Linnaeus in 1753. 
he widely extended the nvmher, 

20. Species estimated by Wildenow in 1807. 
described by Wildenow, 

56. Species contained in the Jardindes Plantes in 1820. 
exotics in large nvmibera. 

86. Species in the collection of M. Delessert, Paris, in 1 847. 
a wondrous rich wAisewni. 

93. Species estimated by Lindley in 1846, forming 9000- 
genera, 
exceeding ten to a genus, 

120. Number of species known in 1869. 
the beautiful flora of the world, 

1 03. Known species of flowering plants. 
bota/aiats widely a^ree on it. 

17. Known species of cryptogamia. 
the world's cryptogamic plants, 

200. Humboldt's estimate of the probable number of ex- 
isting plants. 
the flora of the whole world, 

SECT. iT.^The Flora of some European CountrleB. 

4400. Species of plants in the British Isles. 
kriAywn species in our own cowniry, 

1600. Flowering plants in the British Isles. 

BoUf out's Manual of Botomy exhibits them. 

2800. Cryptogamic plants in the British Isles, 
their /our orders are well defined, 

60. !N'umber of ferns in the British Isles. 
many of them are beau^tifiU, 

300. !N'umber of mosses in the British Isles, 
they greatly exceed the/er?w. 

3230. Species common to England and Scotland, 
the graceful f>ora of Oreai Britairu 

7000. Estimated number of plants in France, 
its pla/rUs excel in becmty and variety. 

3660. Number of flowering species in France^ 
the great majority are flowering plants. 
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7000. Estimated number of plants in Germany. 
Prussia comprises the greater part. 

2700. Number of flowering plants in Grermany. 
its flowering plomts eomparoHvely few, 

SECT. 18.— G66lQgleal or FobsU Botany. 

527. Total number of fossil plants known in 1836. 
these were all the fossil plants, 

1792. Number known to Goeppert in 1845. 
considerable progress in ten years. 

1932. Number known to Henfrey in 1857. 
the brightest time in geological research. 

645. Fossil plants in British Isles in 1854 (Morris's Catal.) 
the ntmiber of species in our own land, 

122. Number of plants in the Silurian and Devonian 

Systems (1867). 
clttb-mosseSf ferns, sjidfiicoids. 

1700. Fossil plants in the Carboniferous System of all 

countries (1867). 
cryptogamic plants of the coal rryeaswres, 

1100. Fossil plants in the Coal Measures of the British 

Isles (1867). 
chiefly coniferce, ccUamites, and clvh-m>osses, 

183. Number of plants in the Permian System (1867). 
collected in Russia and Oerrrumy, 

72. Number of plants in the Triassio System (1857). 
equisetacece 9Ji6. ferns, 

150. Number of plants in the Lias (1857). 
cycadecB largely in excess, 

180 Number of plants in the Oolitic System (1857). 
coniferous plcmts and palms, 

128. Fossil OoHtic flora of British Isles (1864). 
cycads, ferns, &ad pines, 

70. Number of plants in the Wbaldbn (1857). 
the extinct plcmts of the weald, 

182. Number of plants in the Cretaceous System (1857)i 
its beds are rich in dicotyledons. 
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977. Number in the Tertiary System (Eocene, Miocene, 
and Pleiocene) in 1859. 
tertiary petrified plcmts, 

3639. Total species of fossil plants known to sciences 
the greater nurriber of humble types. 



CHAP. V. — FACTS IN ZOOLOGY. 

The facts enumerated in sectionB 19, 20, and 21 have been 
obtained from a great variety of sources, though, as under the 
last chapter, the chief place must be assigned to the ' Physical 
Atlas.' The single page on Palaaontology or Fossil Zoology, con- 
stituting section 22, is the result of considerable correspondence 
with eminent geologists, and of many months' hard reading. 
The young student of this fascinating science will accordingly 
find here, ready to his hand, information which in moderate 
compass he will probably find nowhere else. The statistics con- 
tained in the first half of this section may be wholly relied on, 
as they have been extracted from the latest edition of Murchi- 
son's * Siluria,' the greatest work of the prince of living geolo- 
gists. For all that related to the great Palaeozoic series of rocks, 
the first place must always be assigned to this elaborate volume ; 
but it formed no part of the author's plan to discuss the Second- 
ary and Tertiary series. For these, no other work occupying a 
similar position is known to us, and we therefore experienced 
much greater difficulty in obtaining the statistics constituting 
the second half of our section. Having searched in vain for 
facts sufficiently recent in many other quarters, the author took 
the liberty of applying to his accomplished friend. Professor 
Bamsay, now at the head of the geological survey of England 
and Wales. A speedy answer was received, in the following 
laconic terms : " London, 16th February 1869. — ^My dear Sir, 
I received your letter this morning, and would willingly comply 
with your request. But the information you require would take 
a man a year to tabulate, even if he knew all the books contain- 
ing the scattered information it would be necessary to collect ; 
and then it would be very incorrect, because of the number of 
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fosfiils that go by different namefl in different lists. In the 
mean time I send some papers that may possibly be of a little 
use ; but even these are very imperfect, and already partly out 
of date. — Believe me, yours very sincerely, And. Ramsat.*' 
The papers referred to are two lectures read before the Koyal 
Geological Society in 1863 and 1864, and characterised by con- 
summate ability. They discuss the deeply interesting question 
relative to the number of species common to the successive for- 
mations of the great Mesozoic or Secondary series of rocks, from 
the Permian system to the Tertiary. The facts derived from 
these masterly essays will be readily distinguished from those 
preceding them, as they refer only to the geology of the British 
laUSf and have, in each instance, the year 1864 appended to 
them. The total number of species, as given in the last line 
of our table, is obtained by adding together the fossil species of 
the various geological systems, some of them being the collected 
results from all countries, and the remainder those from the 
British Isles. Of course this gives no true idea of the real num- 
ber of recorded fossil organisms, which must be greatty in excess 
of the 14,918 given in our table. This will readily appear when 
we consider that, in 1867, the fossil SUurian fauna of the British 
Isles alone amounted to 1186 species ; whereas, according to Dr 
Bigsby*s * Thesaurus Siluricus,* a work of immense industry 
and research, the Silurian rocks of all countries exhibited, in the 
same year, an array of no fewer than 7553 species, or more than 
six times that number. Again, in 1864, the Triassic system, as 
developed in the British Isles, had yielded only 61 species ; 
while on the Continent one single formation (the Muschelkalk) 
has yielded 222 species, and the St Cassian beds 744 more. We 
can form, then, a more correct estimate of the probable number 
of ascertained fossil species, by adding together the results de- 
rived from the Palaeozoic rocks of all coimtries (9535 sp.) to 
about five times the number of Secondary species foimd in the 
British Isles alone (2447 sp.), which would give an approxima- 
tion to the true number of Secondary species hitherto foxmd in 
all countries : that is to say, we should add 12,235 Secondary 
species to 9536 PaleBOzoic species. This gives a result of 21,770 
species for these two grand series of rocks. Nothing very de- 
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fiiiite can be said relative to the number of species derived from 
the last or Tertiary series of rocks. Upwards of 100 genera of 
mammals alone have been recorded, amounting probably to 
about 936 species. If we now take the mammalia as forming 
one-tenth of its entire fauna, we shall have 9360 species as 
belonging to the Tertiary series ; and this number added to 
oar former result gives a grand total of 31,130 species from the 
entire geological field. 

8B0T. 19. — Fauna of tbe Globe. 

(Supply 000.) 

250. Supposed number of existing species of animals, ac- 
cording to Agassiz. 
the /oima of the land and water. 

20. Species of vertebrated animals, 
they exist in /our classes. 

2. Species of known mammals. 

warm-blooded and four-footed. 

8. Species of known birds. 

they wend their way through the air, 

2. Species of known reptiles, 
they exist in four (orders). 

8. Species of known fishes. 

in the world of waters they roam. 

20. Number of species of known molluscs. 
denizens of the water. 

5, Number of articulated animals (not including insects), 
wily lobsters. 

5, Number of radiated animals, 
eyes are lacking to them. 

200. Estimated number of insects. 

dragon-Jlies, wasps, and toorker-bees. 

SECT. — 20. Distribution of the MflmTnalla. 

223. Number of European mammals. 
fiesh-eatera and Skfew gnawers. 
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632. I^umber of Asiatic mammals, 
its mammaU are highly famed. 

446. Number of African mammals. 

the knaum species are multiplying, 

260. Number of mammals in North America. 
oxa finest mammals are wanting. 

518. Number of mammals in Central and South America. 
large camivara are rare. 

156. N imber of mammals in Oceania. 

characterised by legions of marsupials. 

SECT. 21. — Fauna of some European Ck>iintrle8. 

1 1,000. Number of existing species in the British Isles. 
beasts and birds existing m our oum country. 

611. Number of vertebrated species in British Isles. 
num^r with a back-bone. 

60. Number of mammals in British Isles, including bats. 
numerous (species) are extinguished. 

274. Number of birds in British Isles, 
a few are peculiar to our islands. 

14. Number of reptiles in British Isles. 
batrachians and saurians. 

263. Number of fishes in British seas. 
fishes of the United Kingdom. 

392. Number of moUuscs in British waters. 
a great variety of (shell) fish. 

10,000. Articulated animals (including insects) in the Brit- 
ish Isles. 
bees, worms, butterflies, beetles, and cra^s. 

67. Mammals of Spain and Portugal. 

mammals in the peninsula. 

78. Number of mammals in Germany, 
between the Fregel and the Rhine. 

68. Number of mammals in Italy. 

mammxils in Italy. 

65. Number of mammals in Turkey and Greece. 
mainly in Albania. 
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SECT. 22.— Fossil Zoology : Number of Species of Fossil Atiim^i* 
in the dlfTerent Geological Systems. 

7553. Fossil species in the Silurian System of all 
countries (1867). 
the palcBOfUologists* lengthened labourt genercUited. 

1186. Silurian species in British Isles (1867). 
cormst diiefiy of articulata and mollvLUca, 

2735. Silurian species in Bohemia and Bavaria (1867). 
fishes appear in the highest layers. 

532. Fossil species in the Devonian System of all 
countries (1867). 
land-plants and ganoid fishes. 

1100. Fossil species in the Carboniferous System of aU 
countries (1867). 
the coal-measures abound in hony fishes. 

350. Fossil species in the Permian System of all coun- 
tries (1867). 

gigantic sawna/n reptiles. 

976. Fossil species in the Triassio System of all coun- 
tries (1864). 
TeUrpeUm'Elginense and pouched mammals. 

468. Fossil species in the Lias of the British Isles (1864). 
hnovm by its ammonites and reptiles. 

1464. Fossil species in the Oolite of the B. Isles (1864). 
its commonest species of mammals is the kangaroo. 

237. Fossil species in the Wealden of the B. Isles (1 864). 
flying-reptiles, igvxinodons, and pla>cental (mammals). 

1362. Fossil species in the Cretaceous System of the 
British Isles (1864). 
birds and a genus of monkeys are found in it. 

936 Species (or 104 genera) of mammals in the Ter- 
tiary Series (1868). 
the true age of mammals. 

14,918. Total fossil species in the whole geological series. 
collected species from the Tertiary to the Cambrian rocks. 
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CHAP. VI.-FACTS IN ETHNOGRAPHY. 

The facts enumerated in the four Sections of this chapter re- 
quire no introduction, as they are derived almost exclusively 
from the author's former works — viz., the * Manual of Modem 
(Geography, Mathematical, Physical, and Political,' and * Ele- 
ments of Modem Geography,' 42d thousand ; W. Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh and London ; 1878. 



SECT. 23.— BaceB of Manldiid. 

{Supply 000,000.) 

1400. Population of the gloLe. 

cfwm Him kin^ of the whole world. 

600. Caucasian race. 

the masters of the whole world, 

590. Mongolian race. 

an olive tint characterises them. 

120. Negro or Ethiopian race. 

the ban of theix forefather wastes them (Gen. ix. 25). 

68. Malays, Papuans, and Maories. 

the mixed races. 

16. American Indians. 

the aborigines of Am£rica, 

SECT. 24.— ReliglonB of Uanklnd. 

{Supply 000,000.) 

790. Probable number of heathens (Brahmins, Buddhists, 

&c.) 
the powers of evU supreme, 

250. Number of Brahmins. 

afoul and loathsome worship, 

380. Number of Buddhists. 

the horrid rites of Bvddha. 
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150. Number of Mohammedans. 

they blaspheme onr Lord's nam/^ 

7, !N'umber of Jews. 

wandering exiles from Zion. 

400. Christians of every name. 

Jestu is worshipped by them all, 

175. Number of Eom an Catholics, 
they how to Peter as Lord, 

112. Number of Protestants. 

ChristianUy's choicest form, 

90. Greek Church. 

Mussia its a/oenger. 



SECT. 26. — Baces of Men In Europe. 

{Supply 000,000.) 

78. Celtic blood, pure and mixed. 

the westernmost 2>6<>?'^ in Europe. 

100. Teutonic blood, pure and mixed. 
cvoUisers of the whole world. 

70. Sclavonic blood, pure and mixed. 

Poles zndi Wends. 

28. Mongolians and Tartars 
Finns and Turks. 

2. Jews. 

the exiles of the dispersion., 

1. Gipsies, &c. 

wandering BohemiaTis. 

288. Total population of Europe. 
the/w Ewropean razees. 



SECT. 26. — BellglonB in Europe. 

{Supply 000,000.) 

135. Roman Catholics. 

the Catholics greaily predominate, 

67. Greek Church. 

as num^erous as the Protestants, 
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65. Protestants. 

most of them Lutherans, 

8. Mohammedans and Heathens, 
exist in Boumelia, 

2. Jews. 

the exiles of the dispersunu 

1. Gipsies, &c. 

wandering BoTiemians, 



CHAP. Vn. — FACTS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

This chapter — ^by far the longest in the scientific division of 
" Facts and Dates "—embraces no fewer than 24 Sections and up- 
wards of 300 important facts connected with the physical geo- 
graphy of all the continents and countries of the world. These 
cannot fail to prove highly serviceable to the young student of 
this important and many-sided science : and, by the new method 
for aiding the memory here introduced, ho can easily remember 
the whole. In every instance he wiU find the closest harmony 
between these sections and the corresponding pages of the 
* Elements.' The last Section alone — that on the Progress of Ge- 
ographical Discovery — has been drawn up from other sources, 
and chiefly from the elaborate history of * Maritime Discovery,' 
by Rev. C. G. Nicolay, and contained in the * Manual of Geo- 
graphical Science, Mathematical, Physical, Historical, and De- 
scriptive ' (J. W. Parker, London). 

SECT. 27. — Areas of the different Ckmtlnents. 

{Supply 000.) 
Sq. miles. 

51,500. Land-surface of the globe. 

all the continents and islands of the tuide world. 

3857. Area of Europe. 

its grecOest river is levd ihroughotU. 
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8q. nilleB. 

16,626. Asia. 

Ugger than America , North added to Souitk. 

12,000. Africa. 

the continent of Africa will yet be explored* 

8600. I^orth America. 

the Rocky Mountaina its vfeatem vfoU, 

7028. South America. 

the ** queen of waters** drains the north, 

4500. Oceania, including Australia. 

Sumatra lies at its western extremity. 



8B0T. 28. — Population of tlie Continents. 

{Supply 000,000.) 

1400. Population of the globe. 

crown Him kmg of the whole world I 

288. Europe. 

the/vc JSttropean races. 

750. Asia. 

popiUation of the largest continent, 

200. Africa. 

Africa will ye^ be Christianised, 

58. JS'orth America. 

a liberty-loving race. 

25. South America. 

a wondrous diversity of Umguage, 

30. Oceania. 

exceeded by O'rea^ Britain. 

SECT. 29.— Areas of European Gountilss. 

{Supply 000.) 
Bq. miles. 

122. The British Isles. 

British farming \b famous, 

58. England. 

tiie ZoTuf of rosea. 

31. Scotland. 

her wilds are heath dad. 
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Sq. miles. 

33. Ireland. 

2k green gem. 

86C0. The British Empire. 

the richest empire in the whole world. 

38. Portugal. 

its agriculture is of the rudest 

196. Spain. 

consists of a table-land and mountains. 

205. France. 

France is exceedingly level, 

11. Belgium. 

celebrated for its cvUivation. 

U. The Netherlands. 

beneath the sea-level, 

14. Denmark (minus Schleswig-Holstein). 

the capital is on an island, 

214. The German Empire. 

formed of a cluster of States, 

136. Prussia (subsequent to the war of 1866). 
Bismark greatly increased it. 

264. Austria (including Bosnia and Herzegovina). 

the Dual Empire's size, 

15. Switzerland. 

wearily climb the Alps, 

114. Italy. 

celebrated for its beaut^tU skies, 

20. Greece. 

its winters are/n6 and warm. 

100. European Turkey (minus the Principalities). 

the Balkhans its esc^reme &(m?u2a7y. 

2087. Eussia. 

a dreary expanse of arid plains, 

171. Sweden. 

beaiUiful picturesque cataracts. 

123. Norway. 

celebrated /aUs and glaciers. 
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SECT. 80.— Poxralatlon of European Ooimtrlaa. 

{Supply 000,000.) 

32. Population of the British Mes in 18TL 
expects a glorious futiMre, - 

23. England. 

in density the greatest, 

3. Scotland. 

warlike higJUanders, 

5. Ireland. 

wit and levUy. 

284. The British Empire. 

the diversity of race is astofwndi/ng, 

4. PoriiUgal. 

they excel the Spaniards, 

17. Spain. 

chivdkous and proud, 

36. France. 

the gayest nation, 

5. Belgium. 

wise and excellent UfM. 

4. Netheriands. 

expert workers in silk. 

2. Denmark {minvs Schleswig-IIolstein), 
war wrested the Duchies from it. 

43. The German Empire in 1875. 

in science the highest, 

24. Prussia. 

they defeated the Austrians, 

39. Austria. 

wrested Herzegovina from Turkey, 

2. Switzerland. 

the west is wholly French, 

28. Italy. 

diverse races, 

I, Greece. 

exceedingly crafty. 
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8. European Turkey (minua the Principalities). 

the war has ruined it. 

72. Eussia. 

ita people aie/ew» 

4. Sweden. 

they excel in ^oenee. 

2. Norway. 

exceedingly fair-haired. 



SECT. 31.— Heights of Enropeaa Hoimtalnfl. 

Feet 

4406. Ben Nevis, the loftiest mountain in the B. Isles, 
a snotoy summvU in the vnlds of Inverness. 

11,168. Maladetta, the loftiest summit of the Pyrenees, 
the doud capped brow of Maladetta rises. 

11,663. Sierra Nevada, the loftiest chain in the Hesperian 

Peninsula. 
hold Cerro MulhagerCs noble Tveight. 

9068. Highest summit in the Sardo-Corsican system, 
the mew is extensive from Monte Rotondo, 

15,781. Mt Blanc, highest summit of the Alpine system. 
(Mont) Blanc lifts up his royal crest. 

10,874. Mt. Etna, highest summit of the Apennines. 

its burning explosions ravage the plains of Syracuse. 

9528. Mt. Butschetje, highest summit of the Carpathians, 
a vast elevation dividing realms. 

9718. Tchar-Dagh, loftiest summit of the Balkan Eange. 
Tchar-Da^hf prirux of the Balkan range. 

18,493. Mt. Elburz, loftiest summit of the Caucasus. 
Caucasus reigns supremef a towering height, 

5397. Mt. Konjakofski, loftiest summit of the Urals. 
low heights with veins ofplatin/i. 

8670. Mt Skagesloestinden, h. s. of Scandinavian system. 
remarkable for numerous plateaux and glaciers. 
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SECT. 32.— Principal Rlyer-BaslxiB of Europe In fqiiare mllet. 

{Supply 000.) 
Sq. MilM. 

49. Petchora basin.* 

it wanders slowly through the timdrat, 

106. Dwina. 

its (xmrse is towards the Wliite Sea. 

67. Neya. 

waters Novgorod and Petersbwrg. 

57. Vistula. 

its waters laA}e Poland* 

40. Oder. 

waters Silesia and Bra/ndejiburg, 

41. Elbe. 

waters Saxony and Bohemia, 

65. Ehine. 

navigable to Svjitxerlamd. 

22. Seine. 

waters the west oifair France, 

34. Loire. 

winds westward to the Chdfoi Oascogne. 

24. Garonne. 

the Dordogne joins it. 

29. Douro. 

flows to the Atlantic, 

21. Tagus. 

flows from Castile. 

24. Ebro. 

flows eastward. 

28. Ehone. 

its fall in rapid, 

29. Po. 

flows past Turin. 

234. Danube. 

/ot(;9 through Qermomy and Avstria, 

* The areas of the riyer-basins throughout are taken from Johnston*! 
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Sq. miles. 

170. Dnieper and Bug. 

they water the best provinces on the Euxine. 

169. Don. 

a caruxl unites it with the Volga, 

398. Volga. 

waters the greatest territory in Europe. 

84. Ural. 

between RtiMia and Siberia. 

SECT. 38.— Ar«aB of Aslatlo CtountrlM. 

(Supply 000.) 
Sq. miles. 

669. Asiatic Turkey. 

mankind's native territory. 

1200. Arabia. 

the coasts are fertile where uxUer exists. 

562. Persia. 

lofty and nearly desert. 

259. Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan lines our territory. 

110. Beloochistan. 

the country is ^ barren waste. 

1476. Hindustan. 

our beloved sovereign is Empress of India. 

880. Further India. 

the river Irrawaddy waters it. 

4118. Chinese Empire. 

its size considerc^ly curtailed by Russia. 

660. Turkestan (Eastern and Western), 
its independence menaced by China. 

5585. Siberia. 

a low level from the Urals to the Zena. 

158. Japan. 

curiously like our archipelago, 

SECT. 84.— Population of Asiatic Ooimtrles. 

{Supply 000,000.) 

16. Asiatic Turkey. 

the centre of Mohammedanism. 
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8. Arabia. 

wandering Arabs, 

5. Persia. 

walled in by the EUmn. 

6. Afghanistan and BeloochistaiL 

warlike Mohammedana, 

241. Hindostan. 

devoted to the service of Brahma. 

28. Further India. 

the idokUrotu religum (of Buddha). 

415. Chinese Empire. 

the stereotyped civilisation of the Mongols, 

6. Turkestan (Eastern and Western), 
exclusively Mohammedan. 

6. Siberia. 

Wogulians, exiles, and Mongolians. 

35. Japan. 

an Ugro-Tartarian language. 



SECT. 86.— Heiglits of Asiatic Honntaln Obaing. 

{Supply 000.) 
Feet. 

19. Highest summit of the Bolor Tagb. 

west of Chinese Turkestan, 

20. Hindoo Koosh. 

the Afghans* wall. 

16. Paropamisan range. 

Bokhara is north of it. 

18. Elburz range. 

between the CaspUm and Iran. 

17. Mount Ararat, in Armenia. 

near a branch of the Euph/raies, 

13. Mount Arjish, in Taurus range. 

between the Black and the Great (Sea). 

12. Lebanon range. 

between BeiHU and Damascus, 
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Foet 

29. Mount Everest, in the Himalaya range, 
the white dorne of Everest 

28. Dapsang peak, in the Karakorum range, 
yonder Dapsang rises* 

22. Kuen-Lun range. 

west of a dreary desert 

20. Thian-Shan range. 

l>etween the Daria and Tarka7id 



SECT. 36. — Principal Biyer-Basins of Asia. 

(Supply 000.) 
Sq. miles. 

197. Basin of Euphrates and Tigris. 

the extensive Inisin of the Tigris and Euphrates, 

312. Indus. 

the Himalaya and Cashrnere feed it. 

432. Ganges. 

the Jv/imw, its greatest affluerU, 

329. Brahamapootra. 

its greatest affluents are from Tibet 

331. Irrawaddy and Sal wen. 

water the greater half of Burmah. 

216. Menam and Cambodia. 

flow through Burmah and Aiiam, 

100. Choo-Kiang or Canton river. 

the Choo-kiang waiters Canton. 

784. Yang-tse-kiang. 

the principal river of (eastern) Asia, 

640. Hoang-ho. 

n>ext in siae to the Yang-tse, 

583. Amour. 

the largest river after the Hoa/ttg-ho, 

594. Lena. 

the Lena traverses (eastern) Siberia^ 

784. Yenisei. 

the principal river of (central) Siberia, 
1350. Oby. 

its basin is the greatest in the Old World, 
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SECT. 37.— Areas of tlie Coimtrles of Afrloa. 

[Supply 000.) 
8q. miles. 

960. The Egyptian Empire. 

the valley of the Nile to its source, 

158. Abyssinia. 

confined to the devoted region, 

404. Tripoli and Tunis. 

subject to the yoke of the Sultan. 

258. Algeria. 

France endeavours to rule it. 

269. Marocco. 

dates from Mount Atlas, 

2500. The Sahara. 

this desert is the largest in the wJiole world. 

250. Senegambia. 

the diseases of the lotclands are deadly. 

1243. Soudan or Nigritia. 

curtailed in dimensions by the Khedive of Egypt, 

610. Upper and Lower Guinea. 

the iV^ij^er and Congo water it. 

348. Cape Colony, Natal, and Transvaal. 

our great South-African realm. 

1830. Eastern Africa. 

called the Region of (7rca< Lakes. 

3000. Regions unexplored in the interior. 
great explorations yet to be made, 

200. Madagascar. 

fertile and weW watered. 

SECT. 88.— Population of the CoimtrleB of AMcsl 

[Supply 000,000.) 

11. The Egyptian Empire. 
Cairo is the capital, 

. Abyssinia. 

at war with Egypt, 
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3. Tripoli and Tuni& 
west of Egypt, 

3. Algeria. 

excessive heat, 

G. Marocco. 

wild Mohammedana, 

11. Senegambia. 

Bathurst is the capital, 

40. "Soudan or Nigritia. 

the Joltba watera it. 

19. Upper and Lower Guinea. 

the Congo traverses it. 

1. Cape Colony, Natal, and Transvaal, 
owned by Britain. 

21. Eastern Africa. 

warlike ojid Jlerce barbarians, 

31. Eegions unexplored in the interior. 

extend westward to the gorilla country. 

4. Madagascar. 

exports siUs, 

SECT. 89. — Areas of the ConntrleB of North America. 

{Supply 000.) 
Sq. miloH. 

585. Alaska, formerly Eussian America, 
a lofty region of volcanoes, 

380. Greenland, or Danish America. 
glaciers and rocks cover it. 

3598. British North America. 

gigantic lakes and vast rivers. 

404. Dominion of Canada (Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Pr. Ed. 
Island). 

Joined in the year sixty-seven. 

2948. Manitoba and N.W. Territory. 

a dreary territory and STnaU province, 

213. British Columbia. 

finest country for gold. 
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8q. miles. 

3026. United States {minus Alaska) 

a great expanse dramed by the Misdissijtpi, 

773. Mexico. 

the peaJs of Popocatepetl is the highest, 

188. Central America. 

the central region is raised. 

97. West Indies. 

extend beyond the Torrid Zone. 

SECT. 10. — Population of the Countries of North America. 

(Supply 000.) 
3880. British North America. 

Oreat-Britain's realm in the remote West. 

3838. Dominion of Canada (Eastern and Central Prov- 
inces), 
a great rush from the h>ome country. 

42. British Columbia. 

watered by the Simpson and the Frazer. 

38,925. United States. 

a great republic rapidly increasing iapoioer, 

9278. Mexico. 

a territory devastated hy perpetual revolutions, 

2605. Central America. 

Jive independent countries at war. 

4202. West Indies. 

Spanish, French^ and British dependencies, 

SECT. 41.— Height of North American Mountains. 

{Supply 000.) 
Feet. 

6. White Mountain, highest summit of Alleghanies. 
White Mountain. 

15. Mount St Elias, highest summit of North- Western 
America, now Alaska, 
the white crovm of A laska. 
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Feet 

16. Mount St Helens, highest summit of the United 

States, 
in the Ctuoade Mountaim, 

16. Mount Brown, culminating point of British America. 

a hrotmi motmtain, 

17. Popocatepetl, highest summit of Mexico. 

the burning Popocatepetl, 

14. Mount Agua, highest summit of Central America. 
Central-America*8 awm/m/U, 

7. El Cobre, in Cuba, h. s. of the West Indies, 
a West Indian peaJc, 



8B0T. 42.— Principal RiTsr-Baains of Nortb Ameriofc 

(Supply 000.) 
Sq. miles. 

297. Basin of the St Lawrence. 

falls into the Atlantic at Quebec 

982. Mississippi 

a vast region drairud by it. 

180. Rio Grande del Norte. 

basi&b of the Mo Grande, 

169. Colorado. 

comes from New-Mexico and Utah, 

194. Columbia. 

its chief tributaries are gold-bearing, 

445. Mackenzie. 

its source is the Slave Lake, 

360. Nelson and Saskatchewan. 
grows maize and wJuat, 

SECT. 43.— Areas of Sonth American Statoa 

(Supply 000.) 
6q. miles. 

514. United States of Colombia. 

the west is lofty and clothed miti forests, 

425. Venezuela. 

the surface &flat Uano, 

D 
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Sq. miles. 

218. Ecuador. 

dreadful Cotopaxi in eruption, 

198. Guiana. 

consists of three territoriea. 

3138. BrazU. 

the gigantic basin of the greatest river, 

508. Peru. 

with Idma in the west, on the Mimae. 

374. Bolivia. 

the Western World's highest peak ia Sorata, 

516. Chil^ and Patagonia. 

the lofty Aconcagua illuminates it. 

897. Argentine Confederation. 

a region traversed by the Parand. 

146. Paraguay and Uraguay. 

the capitals are Asun^don and Afonte- Video. 

8E0T. M. — Population of Boatb American States. 

{Supply 000,000.) 

6. United States of Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador. 

watered by the Magdalena, 

12. Brazil. 

CaJbral discovered it. 

6. Peru, Bolivia, and Chil^. 

extremely wealthy in minerals. 

3. Argentine Confederation, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 
they export hides. 

{Supply 000.) 

280. Guiana. 

fertile European colonies. 



SECT. 45.— Heigbt Of Sontli American Honntalns. 

Feet. 

19,137. Antisana, in Ecuador. 

among the con^' shaped volcanoes of JScuador is the 
gigiiUic Antisana. 
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Feet 

18,875. Cotopaxi. 

Cotopaxif rcTvovmed among the roaring volcanoes of 
Ecuador. 

21,424. Chimborazo. 

the far-famed Chimborazo shows his dome-like shape, 

21,140. Sorata and Illimani, in Bolivia. 

among the formidable cones of Bolivia are Sorata and 
Illimam. 

22,296. Aconcagua, in Chil^, the h. s. of the Andes.* 
the dense fumes of s^frighJtfxd volcano in the Andes, 

22,016. Tupungato, east of Santiago de Chil^. 

frequent destructive explosions in the Chilian Andes, 

8030. Yanteles, highest summit of the Patagonian Andes, 
the roaring Yanteles is glacier crowned. 

6913. Sarmiento, in Tierra-del-Fuego. 

the rnxnmlains of Tierra-del-Fuego are crowned with 
glaciers. 

15,800. Limit of perennial snow at the equator. 

the congelation limit reaches high at the eqiuUor. 



SECT. 46.— Areas of Sonth American Riyer-BasliuL 

{Supply 000.) 
Sq. miles. 

72. Magdalena Basin. 

platinum ia found in it. 

252. Orinoco. 

Jlows through the llanos and delta. 

1512. Amazon. 

the basin of this lemathan contains the selvaa, 

284. Tocantins. 

flows through the region of the selvas, 

188. San Francisco. 

its basin is rich in ores. 

887. Parana. 

the rainless region of the pampas. 

* Some aathorities give Sorata as the h\g,\v^«\. &'aTfixci&X. 
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8B0T. 47.— Areas of Ck>Ti]itrlei In Oceania. 

{Sv^ly 000.) 
8q. miles. 

3428. Australasia. 

gigantic islands and dreary regions. 

3000. Australia. 

a great toildemess colonised by the Britisk, 

323. New South Wales. 

a great field for gold, 

87. Victoria. 

richer than Ophir, 

383. South Australia. 

great in won and copper, 

978. Western Australia. 

a vast penal reformatory, 

678. Queensland. 

the mineral prodticts are rich, 

26. Tasmania. 

fertile and mtmratoiTKn^. 

106. New Zealand. 

Britain owns the Antipodes, 

240. Papua or New Guinea. 

i)!^^ settlements in the t(;es& 

843. Malaysia. 

rich in s;m^ and gums, 

11. Polynesia. 

yields cocoa-9it^ and hoAiomas, 

8B0T. 48. — ^Population of the Ck>nntrie8 of Oceania* 

(Supply 000.) 

2500. Australasia. 

the degevierate Alfouries are wamng awa/y, 

1848. Australia. 

the Christia/n religion is solely recognised, ' 

606. New South Wales. 

its mtfterdZ weaUh is enonnouf. 
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823. Victoria. 

remofrkahle for its depotiU of gUd, 

210. South Australia. 

the exports of Adelaide are copper snd wmL 

27. Western Australia. 

a dreary penUmtkury. 

182. Queensland. 

the coUmy is rapidly devdopmg, 

100. Tasmania. 

its chirftstpwri is vawH, 

447. New Zealand. 

QwUh tetUers predominate, 

1100. Papua or New Guinea. 

camphor, cocoa-nuts, and yams are ea^porietf . 

27,750. Malaysia. 

the DtUeh are the jpnnci|NiZjMM»eMortf of the lairffer idandi» 

220. Micronesia. 

fast Jading atoay, 

300. Polynesia. 

the Gospel carried to them by Williams, 



8E0T. 49.— Heli^t Of Principal Mountains in Ooeaiiia. 

Feet. 

5458. Bellenden Ker mountains in Queensland. 

the loftiest summit in the Eer range. 

5700. Mount Lindsay in New South Wales. 

Lindsay Peak, between Brisbane and Clarenee, 

6000. Mount Seaview, Liverpool range (lat. 31J°). 

a mountain west of Port Macquarie, 

3300. Mount York in the Blue Mountains (lat. 34"). 
greatest height of the Blue Motmtains. 

7300. Mount Kosciusko, Australian Alps, N.S. Wales, 
the peak of greatest height in A ustralia, 

3012. Mount Bryan, Flinders range. South Australia, 
the highest in the westerly chain of Flinders, 
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Feet. 

6500. Mounts Bogong and Hotham in North Victoria. 

the mean level is considerably lower, 

6069. Cradle Mountain, Tasmania. 

almost exceeds the mmmtams of Victoria, 

13,200. Mt. Cook, the culminating point of New Zealand. 
Cook is the highest hyfa/r in New Zealand, 

SEOT. 60.— Progress of GeograpMcal Dlscoyery. 

A.D. 

1271. Marco Polo, a Venetian, begins his travels, 
a hold adventurer proceeds to " Cathay.*^ 

1286. Oderic of Portenau visits India and China. 
courageous Oderic arrives in India. 

1295. Marco Polo returns to Venice, and writes his travels. 
China described by a tra/oeller in the lamd, 

1302. Gioja of Amalfi introduces the mariner's compass, 
the compass gives a wider field, 

1 324. John Batuta, a Moor of Tangiers, travels through Asia. 
Batuta goes to Afghanistan, and Sumatra, 

1330. The Canary Islands discovered by a French vessel, 
the Ca/nary group is gramied to Claramfumte. 

1335. Balducci Perzoletti travels from Azov to. China, 
a caravan goes to the great wall. 

1403. Henry of Castile sends Gonzales to Samarcand, to 

the Court of Timur the Tartar. 
coTTie to Samarcand, wandering Gonzales, 

1418. The Canaries are colonised by the Portuguese, 
the Canary Isles colonised by Europeans, 

1420. Madeira discovered by the Portuguese. 

a beautiful island, adorned with " wood.'* 

1431. The Azores discovered by Vanderberg of Bruges, 
the Azores are seen with *' hawks " dbov/nding, 

1449. Cape Verd Islands discovered by the Portuguese, 
a curious scene, the seas are ** verdami / " 

1486. Bartholomew Diaz, a Portuguese, doubles the Cape 

of Good Hope without seeing it, and arrives 
at Delagoa Bay. 
ti&e '' Oape of Storms " its originaZ name* 
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1487. Cavilham, a Portuguese, travels to India by Suez 

and Aden. 
Cavilham seeks the renoivn of Portugal, 

1492. America discovered by Columbus, a Genoese, in the 

service of Ferdinand of Spain. 
Colvmibus sails athioart the deep. 

1494. Columbus, on his second voyage, discovers Jamaica 

and Porto Rico. 
ColunUnu sees vast islands, 

„ John Cabot, sent out by Henry VII. of England, 
* discovers Newfoundland. 

Cabot seizes a vast island. 

1497. The Cabots discover Labrador, Nova Scotia, and 

Virginia, being the first parts of the Ame- 
rican continent seen by Europeans, 
the Cabots survey a vast peniiwula. 

„ Vasco de Grama discovers the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Cape is seen by Vasco, a Portuguese. 

1498. The Orinoco discovered by Columbus on his third 

voyage. 
Columhus sees a vast river, 

1499. Canada discovered by the Cabots. 

Cabot sails to a vast territory. 

1500. Pinzon, a Spaniard, discovers the river Amazon. 

beholds the leviatha/n of the world's waters I 

1501. Alvarez de Cabral, a Portuguese, discovers Brazil. 

Cabral lands on wide Brazil. 

1502. Columbus, on his fourth voyage, discovers Cen. Amer. 

Colvmhis learns the way to Darien. 

1503. Goa Factory, in India, founded by the Portuguese. 

begam, to lay the walls of Ooa. 

1507. Almeida, a Portuguese, discovers Madagascar and 

Ceylon, and subdues Western India, 
the bold Almeida wins them to Portugal. 

1511. Velasquez, a Spaniard, sails from Hispaniola, and 

conquers Cuba, 
the Caribs lament the corvquest of Cuba, 
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1512. Ponce de Leon, a Spaniard, discoveis Florida and 

the Gulf Stream. 
obaerves a land with beauHfidjhtoers. 

1513. Balbao crosses the Isthmus of Darien, and discovers 

the Pacific. 
Balbao lights on an oeeom great 

1514. Juan Diaz de SoUs enters the La Plata in South 

America. 
Buenos lies on the hamJe of the estuary. 

1517. Yucatan discovered hy Hernandez Cordoba. 
Cordoba lands on the central peninsula, 

1519. Fernandez Cortez, a Spaniard, proceeds &om Cuba 

to conquer Mexico. 
Cortez lands on a civilised territory, 

1520. Magellan discovers the Strait bearing his name. 

he cautiously led them by a dangerous way, 

1521. Magellan discovers the Philippine Islands. 

the courageous leader dies in battle, 

„ Magellan's ships visit Borneo, the Celebes, and 
Moluccas, and return to Spain after circum- 
navigating the globe, 
they curiously lose a day in their course, 

1526. Pizarro invades the empire of Peru, now under 

Huana Capac, the 12th emperor. 
CapaCf the last of the dyn/isty of the Incas, 

1534. Lima, in Peru, founded by Pizarro. 

the building of Lima by a gold-hunting Spaniard, 

1535. Jacques Cartier, a Frenchman, explores Canada. 

the Canadian lakes at the head of the (St) Lawrence, 

1537. Macao granted as a settlement to the Portuguese. 
China allows a haven to the Portuguese, 

1541. The Spaniards form their first settlement in Chili. 

they begin to lay Santiago de Chili, 

1542. Tlie Portuguese discover Japan accidentally. 

the civilised land of Japan is discovered. 
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1584. Sir W. Raleigh takes possession of Virginia for Eng- 
land, 
a colony leaves for our earlicMt teUlement, 

1600. The English East India Company established, 
a eompa/ny of merchants yearning for wealth. 

1604. Barbadoes, England's first colony, established. 
chiefly employed in exporting sugar, 

1606. Virginia begins to be colonised by the English. 
colonists from England wander to America. 

„ The Australian continent discovered by the Dutch, 
a beautiful new world at the Antipodes, 

1608. Quebec founded by French colonists, 
the chief emporium of a wealthy region. 

1610. Hudson Bay discovered by Captain Hudson, in 

search of a north-west passage to the Pacific, 
the captain erUers a cheerless expanse. 

1619. Batavia built and settled by the Dutch. 

Batavia^ the emporium of commerce and trade, 

1642. Tasman, a Dutchman, discovers Van Diemen's Land, 
a bold navigator sent by the Dutch. 

1672. The Mississippi discovered by Marquette, a French- 
man, 
the basin of the Mississippi of peerless dimensions. 

1728. Behring Strait discovered, and Asia proven to be 

disjoined from the New World. 
a chasm appears dividing the Eussias. 

1 744. Admiral Anson completes his voyage round the world. 
Britain promotes her stuxessful sailor. 

1767. "Wallis and Carterel's discoveries in the South Seas. 

Carterel proceeds on his mission to the Pacific. 

1768. Capt. Cook explores New Holland and New Zealand. 

Cook proceeds on a mission of research. 

1787. New South Wales established as an English colony, 
our convicts proceed to a remote penitentiary. 

1795. Mungo Park's first voyage to Africa. 

the celebrated Park travels in Ludamar, 
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DIVISION II.— HISTOEICAL FACTS. 



PAKT FIRST— SACRED HISTORY. 

CHAP. I. — OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

(B.O. 6478-4.) 

In regard to the chronology of the Antediluvian period, and 
especially the point of time at which human history commences, 
the Book of Genesis is our only guide. Invaluable as this most 
precious record is, there are many points of the deepest interest 
on which it throws but a feeble light. The absolute age of our 
planet, and the precise point of time -in that age when man first 
appeared on its surface, are left wholly undetermined ; but the 
mighty changes through which it had passed before man was 
introduced, and the order of time (in relation to other species) 
in which that introduction took place, are indicated with suffi- 
cient clearness. Regarding the antiquity of the globe, and the 
moment of time when it was first peopled by living creatures, 
the inspired volume is silent ; nor is there the least likelihood 
that human science shall ever satisfactorily determine what the 
Creator has been pleased to conceal. It will be readily per- 
ceived, however, that what is clearly indicated is of vastly greater 
importance to our race than what has been purposely left in the 
dark. In the very first sentence of the Book of Genesis we are 
informed that matter is not eternal ; that our world had a begin- 
ning ; and that it required divine energy to bring it into being. 
Further on, but still on the same page, we are informed that 
the planet had been in existence for an undefined period be- 
fore any living thing was created on its surface ; that this 
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creation was gradual and progressive, the humbler forms of 
life taking the precedence of the more highly organised ; and 
that the last creature that appeared on the scene was man, 
formed in Qod's own image, and so bearing His Hkeness that he 
could with propriety be called " a son of God ;" for he not only 
resembled his Creator in his moral and intellectual nature, but 
his body also — so fearfully and wonderfully made — bore the form 
and lineaments of that body which, in the fulness of time, the 
divine Son was to assume— that body in which He was to give 
perfect obedience to Qod's violated law, and perfect satisfaction 
for the sins of His people. 

These infinitely important items of revealed truth, in com- 
mon with many others, are in perfect harmony with the teach- 
ings of science ; and though the latter cannot draw aside the 
veil which obstructs our view in some directions, she has opened 
up a very fascinating vista in others. For example, she has 
wellnigh demonstrated — ^what the inspired record had long ago 
clearly asserted (compare Heb. xi. 3, in the original) — that be- 
tween each of the " days " of creation, — that is, bettveen each suc- 
cessive exercise of supernatural power, — an " aeon " or mighty 
cycle of years intervened, during which the results of the new 
order of things initiated by the divine Word at its commence- 
ment were left to operate, by the continuous and undisturbed 
routine of natural law, until the earth had thereby become 
adapted for a new act of supernatural power — as, for example, 
the introduction of a higher type of organic life. She has shown 
that the order of sequence in these six periods is identical with 
the order so graphically detailed in the Book of Genesis. She has 
shown that our planet had existed for untold ages before it be- 
came inhabited by living creatures ; that the forms of life that 
first peopled it were zoophytes and fucoids — the very lowest types 
of animal and vegetable existence ; that many ages then elapsed 
before molluscs and cru8t;aceans peopled its waters ; that whole 
millenniums of the world's history had passed before fishes — ^the 
lowest type of vertebrated animals, and the contemporaries of the 
first land-plants — ^were ushered into being ; that reptiles — ^the 
next higher type of vertebral life — ^made their first appearance 
wheal the continents and islands of the globe waved with the 
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most abundant and gigantic flora that ever adorned its sorfiace \ 
that all these vast changes took place during the great Pal^bo- 
zoio age of its history ; and that then some mighty, but 
hitherto unexplained, catastrophe occurred, which suddenly ex- 
tinguished all the forms of organic life that had hitherto peopled 
its oceans and continents. Science further demonstrates that 
during the Triassic era — ^the first stage of the world's Seoondabt 
age — an entirely new series of plants and animals, including 
birds and marsupial manmials, appeared on the scene ; that 
placental or true mammals come first into view near the end 
of .the Wealden period — ^the period of the iguanodon and ptero- 
dactyl ; that true or exogenous trees, together with quadm- 
mahous mammals, had no existence before the Cretaceous era ; 
that immediately after the completion of that era another tre- 
mendous cataclysm took place, which once more extinguished 
every species of organic life ; that the third grand age of the 
planet's palasontological history — viz., the Tertiart age — was 
ushered in with myriads of new and higher forms of existence — 
forms more closely resembling the fauna and flora of the pre- 
sent day than any that had preceded them ; that notwithstand- 
ing the great cosmical revolutions that occurred during the 
lapse of the Tertiary era, not a few of the species that were then 
created continue to survive till the present day, forming a living 
bridge between our own times and the immeasurable ages of the 
past One item more must finish this enumeration (and it is 
the clearest and best established of all the teachings of geology) 
— viz., that no trace of the existence of man is found anywhere 
till we advance far into the present or Post-Tertiart age of the 
world's history, and till this beautiful earth had received the 
last touches of its Creator's hand, every animal and plant now 
inhabiting it having been already called into existence. 

Such, then, are some of the beautiful harmonies that every- 
where abound between Science and Revelation. The globe and 
the Bible are evidently two volumes by the same Author ; and 
though in some things it is still difficult to reconcile their 
teachings, they nowhere teach contrary lessons. The author of 
these remarks is a theologian by profession, and at the same 
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time an ardent student of nature ; and he takes this opportunity 
of aflfirming^ in the most solemn manner of which he is capable, 
that at this moment he is not aware of a single statement in 
Scripture that is contradicted by any ascertained fact in either 
science or history. Let us take a single instance in point. The 
Old Testament declares that God '' created man in His own im- 
age " (Qen. i 27), and the New Testament calls Adam " a son 
of Qod" (Luke iiL 38), and adds that all men are Qod's ^' off- 
spring" (Acts xvlL 29); Now, though the findings of geology 
are not equally distinct, they all point, as we have seen, in exactly 
the same direction. Geology nowhere sanctions the doctrine of 
the transmutation of species, or that the higher types of organic 
life have, in the course of ages, been " developed " out of the 
lower. No trace of such development can be found in the in- 
numerable pages of her stony records. Her entire testimony is 
opposed to the impious theories of the modem infidel, who 
tries to show that man has been developed from the ape or the 
baboon, or that he is the lineal descendant of the gorilla — the 
most hideous and disgusting of all brutes. It is only when men 
are opposed in heart to God, and when, in consequence, their 
moral eye hopelessly squints, that they can so read the record 
of either Genesis or Geology. 

The entire space of time intervening between the creation of 
man and the birth of Christ is usually divided by chronologists 
into six periods or ages. The^r^^, extending from Adam to the 
general Deluge, is called the Antediluvian age ; the second, 
froTDL the Deluge to the call of Abraham, the Postdiluvian age ; 
the third, from the call of Abraham to the Exodus, the Patri- 
archal age ; the fourth, from the Exodus to the foundation of 
Solomon's Temple, the Critarchal (Judge-ruling) age ; the fifth, 
from the founding of the Temple to the Jewish Captivity, the 
Moxiarchal age ; and the sixth, from the Captivity to the birth 
of Christ, the Hierarchal age. Each of these great periods has 
its own chronological difficulties, but those connected with the 
first three greatly exceed in magnitude those attaching to the 
others. The date when man first appeared on the earth, and 
the precise time when, owing to its multiplied iniquities, almost 
the entire race was swept away, are out of sight the hardest to 
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determine iu the entire field of chronology. With the exception 
of the Book of Qenesis, we possess no authentic records of these 
events ; and it so happens that even this invaluable document, 
full as it is of notes of time, conveys much less satisfactory 
information regarding the two grand events referred to than 
we could wish. That book comes down to us in three distinct 
forms — ^the original Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Greek or 
Septuagint translation ; and these three, while closely agreeing 
in almost all other particulars, are amazingly divergent in every- 
thing connected with dates. According to the chronology of the 
Septuagint, Adam was created 5478 years before the Incarnation, 
and the Deluge occurred 2262 years thereafter. According to 
our present Hebrew text, the former event took place B.C. 4004, 
and the latter, 1656 years afterwards. In other words, one edi- 
tion of the Scriptures assigns to the human race an antiquity of 
more than 1400 years greater than the other, while it makes the 
period from Adam to the Flood 600 years longer. These dis- 
crepancies are enormous, and make it perfectly obvious that 
either the one or the other copy, or both, have been seriously tam- 
pered with. Modem scholars are now generally of opinion that 
the serious charge of falsifying the sacred record lies at the door 
of those intrusted with the custody of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
and that, in order to refute their Christian opponents as to the 
predicted time of the appearance of the Messiah, they committed 
the fearful crime of changing the inspired records. It was an 
ancient tradition among the Jews that the world was destined 
to last for a period of seven millenniumsy — the first six corre- 
sponding to the six days of creation, and the seventh to the Sab- 
bath or day of rest — and that previous to the last millennium 
the Messiah should appear in great power and glory. Traces of 
this tradition may be fo\md in the vaticinations of the Sibylline 
oracles, and in the writings of the Qreek theogonists and cos- 
mogonists ; and there can be little doubt that it found its way 
to the native country of the Magi, and prepared them, at the 
proper time, for the appearance of the star in the east. We have 
no doubt that the tradition had its firm foundation in the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, which, at the time of our Lord's 
advent, were in exact harmony. The date of His birth perfectly 
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agreed with the tradition, and thus a powerful ai^gument was 
supplied to the Christians that " the Desire of all nations " had 
actually come, and that it was He whom the Jewish rulers and 
priests had maliciously crucified. Seeing they were capable of 
perpetrating that unparalleled crime, they would hardly shrink 
from any other. Having already murdered the Son of God, they 
now resolved on mutilating His inspired word, in order to make 
the world believe that Jesus of Nazareth was not the promised 
Saviour, but an impostor who had appeared fourteen hundred 
years too soon. " It is acknowledged by Biblical critics," says 
Professor Wallace, in his admirable and exhaustive treatise, 
* The True Age of the World * (Smith, Elder, & Co., London, 
1844), "that all the copies of the present Hebrew text were taken 
from manuscripts of dates later than the ninth century, and that 
the striking uniformity which aU the printed editions exhibit is 
to be attributed to the fact that they were all copied from the 
same eodex. Dr Hales also gives citations from Eusebius, from 
the Jewish Targums, and from other works, in which decided 
reference is made to the larger numbers as they anciently exist- 
ed in the Hebrew. Mr Cuninghame, also, in his ' Dissertation 
on the Apocalypse,' proves, on the authority of ancient Jewish 
tradition, that Adam was 230 years old when he begat Seth 
(and not 130, as in our Hebrew text). Consequently, by the 
argument ex uno disce omnes, we conclude that the whole of the 
antepaidogonian ages are correctly given in the Septuagint, and 
that the true extent of the Antediluvian age is 2262 years." The 
changes introduced are, for the most part, curiously systematic, 
as will be at once perceived by comparing the Hebrew with the 
Septuagint in regard to the ages of the Antediluvians at the 
birth of each eldest son : — 

Hebrew, ... 130 105 90 70 65 162 65 187 182 
Septuagint, . . 230 205 190 170 165 162 165 187 188 

It will be seen that in six cases the difference is exactly 100 
years, and the result is that, according to the Hebrew, the Ante- 
diluvian age is shortened by six centuries.* 

* We have already (p. 8) referred with high admiration to the labours of 
Mr W. Petrie, C.E., London ; but we cannot resist this opportunity < 
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Uz, w vill l« peTDOTBd Bi A £^izice In- jLLia a pjg the ten de- 
BoentB, from the Flood to Ahnhm {Ool xL 14]^S\ im pamllel 
orJpTTiTiR Ths S^rore diaw t^ «g;e of eiadi p at uattk at tke 
biitli of hu firrtliu pi waa—^'ir^ in tiie Hflvnr, sad moomd, in 

tbe Scfitiutgnii : — 

BErrTAcnrr^ . 125 13D 13K» IM 190 132 1)0 79 70 ;$ 

H«re, a^wu thtre ippesar deu* izidialaaiDs cf dfsagn ; for in 
BIX cases out of the tezu the age of eiach patziuch at the date of 
his eldest son s birth is. in the Hebrev, pradiidT lOCi reazs less 
than in the Septoagint. What is etiH moxv extnardinaij, the 
Hebrew entirelr omits the name of Oiunan IL, therei«T shorten- 
ing the chronologr to the extent of 190 Tears, thonj^ih the genu- 
inenesB of the Sepma^t is fally attested bj St Loke in his 
genealogy of our Lord (Luke iiL 96\ Lastij, the foUowing tiA4e 

ing before our readerE: his M9itiiD«Dls on the compantiTe merits of the 
HeibievaDdtbeSeptiuigxDt chrosxikigT. Is a letter dated 25th Jue 1809. 
he tM,jt : " As to chrofDologr, I am gjad to see that TtMir ideas exaeOj 
ooofirm and jnstifT my own conchuaons — namely, that the S^itoagiBt ii 
mach more reliable than the Hebrew. This is weU shoim in ' The Tme 
Age of the World,' by Professor Wallace, and is also strcvn^y proTed by 
laying off the ages of matxmty or procieation and of death in each gener- 
ation, from Adam to Christ, in the form of a cnrre or diagram. Hie eye 
then detects inoongnuties and nnnatnral or anomalous Tariatioiis in the 
Hebrew, and harmouies in the Septnagiot, which the mind wonM not 
catch on merely reading columns of figures, even when aided by a colomn 
of diilerences. The Septnagint shows swept or cmrpcs in its diagram 
whieh can hardly have been made by a set of falsified numbers, even by 
a mathematically-minded forger, unless he had the aid of such a diagram, 
which, at the time that translation was made, is not likely. Our great hope 
must now be to find a copy of the Hebrew Scriptures among the remain- 
ing Jewish communities in the interior of Persia or China, whose present 
Scfiptoies hsTS been copied successively from copies taken with them at 
the time of the Captivity, or at least obtained from Jerusalem after the 
partial restoration, but before the Christian era, when the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures of Jndsea, as we now have them, were sophisticated as to dates. 
Bach a true copy of the original Scriptures will probably justify the Sep- 
^'wt cases ; though even the Septnagint, here and there^ has 
iMitJonal miscopyings," 
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shows the discrepancies of the two texts with regard to the whoh 
lives of the ten Postdiluvian patriarchs : — 

fi£BB£W, . 438 433 464 239 239 230 148 205 175 
Septuaoint, 538 460 433 404 339 339 830 208 205 175 

An important consideration in favour of the Septuagint chron- 
ology is that, according to it, the decrease in the duration oi 
human life after the Flood is far more natural and progressive 
than in the Hebrew, which exhibits great leaps between the 
different terms of the progression. Leibnitz's celebrated rule, 
natura non agit per saltum, is nowhere more applicable than 
here. There is a suitable proportion, moreover, in the Greek 
numbers, between the whole lives of the patriarchs (both before 
and after the Flood), and their ages at the birth of their eldest 
sons, which is wholly wanting in the Hebrew. In the period 
before the Flood, the average of the six antepaidogonian ages is 
to the average of their entire lives in the ratio of 1 to 5 in the 
Greek, but only as 1 to 9 in the Hebrew. If these ratios be 
applied to the present average duration of human life, we find 
that, were the proportions indicated by the Hebrew text to hold 
good, fathers would beget children at the age of eight years ! 
but, according to the Greek, not sooner than at the age oifcmr- 
teen. This argument grows in strength when we come to the 
Postdiluvian age ; for there the Hebrew analogy would allow 
men now to become fathers at the age of seven, but the Sep- 
tuagint not before the age of twenty-three. 

Once more, the Hebrew text gives B.C. 2288 as the date of the 
universal Deluge, but the Septuagint B.C. 3216, or nearly a 
thousand years earlier. Now we cannot possibly accept the 
former as the true date, for we have the most indubitable monu- 
mental evidence to the contrary. Professor C. P. Smyth has 
shown, in his recently published * Antiquity of Intellectual Man,* 
that the Great Pyramid of Jeezeh, the most ancient and stupen- 
dous of all existing monuments, was erected about the year B.C. 
2170. Now such a gigantic structure, on which, according to 
Herodotus, 100,000 men were engaged for 30 years, could not 
possibly have been erected so early as 118 years after the Deluge, 

£ 
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or (according to the same system of chronology) only 41 yean 
after the dispersion of nations.* 

Dr Richard Lepsius of Berlin, the most learned and accom- 
plished of all living Egyptologists, has proved, by a rigid com- 
parison of the existing monuments, that the duration of the 
Egyptian monarchy prior to the exodus of the Israelites (an 
event which he places b.c. 1314) was 11 15 years. According to 
this computation, Memphis was founded b.o. 2429, a date en- 
tirely agreeing with the date of the Flood as given by the Sep- 
tuagint, but wholly inconsistent with it as given by the Hebrew, 
by Usher, and by our received text. In this conclusion our own 
indefatigable William Osbum — ^whose varied learning and fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the ancient monuments are not inferior 
to those of the illustrious German, and whose love of truth and 
reverence for the inspired record are immeasurably superior — 
substantially agrees (see his able and highly satisfactory treatise,- 

* This Pyramid, moreover, in its unique and marvellous system of sym- 
bology, gives some very remarkable indications of the true date of the 
Deluge. These, as interpreted by the Scottish Astronomer-Royal, clearly 
point to a year close upon B.o. 2800 as the actual time of that grand catas- 
trophe. The evidence, therefore, which this colossal monument supplies, 
while it confirms the general testimony of both the Hebrew text and the 
Scptuagint, differs from each by only t^th part of the whole time, either 
way— yet, precisely speaking, indicates a year that lies almost midway be- 
tween the dates which they assign to that great era in the world's history. 
A doubt is consequently suggested, whether the chronology of the Sep- 
tuagint has not, to some extent, been tampered with, as well as that 
of the Hebrew, though in an opposite direction ? We need scarcely in- 
form our readers that many able chronologists, including Usher, Petavius, 
and Clinton, adduce many weighty arguments against the early chronology 
of the Greek Scriptures, without being in the least swayed by any evi- 
dence obtained fh>m the Pyramid. At the same time, the Pyramid date 
of the Deluge approaches that of the Septuagint about a hundred yeara 
more closely than it does the date of the Hebrew text. Further investi- 
gations will, in all likelihood, confirm the testimony of this ** sign and 
wonder in the land of Egypt " (Jer. xxxii. 20), and render it more and 
more manifest that that unparalleled structure was intende4 from the 
beginning to be the grand standard for trying and correcting not only 
the confused metrologies of the nations, but also their equally vitiated 
ekraiiol0giet,—{See below, under Egypi,) 
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entitled, 'The Monumental History of Egypt,* 2 vols. : London, 
Triibner & Co., 1854). He also agrees with Lepsius in believing 
that the iirst migration into Egypt took place not more than 120 
years prior to the building of Memphis and the founding of the 
Egyptian monarchy. No great interval can have separated this 
migration from the date of the confusion of tongues, and the 
consequent dispersion of the nations— events which, therefore, 
we may safely reckon as having occurred about B.C. 2550. 
Osbum further shows (i 377) that the call of Abraham, or 
rather his. visit to Egypt, which must have occurred very soon 
thereafter, took place in the reign of Pharaoh Achthoes, the 24th 
or 25th king of that country, about 566 years after the first 
peopling of the land, and 446 years after the building of Mem- 
phis. This would make the call of Abraham — that grand date 
at which all human history really commences — ^to have occurred 
about B.C. 1984. According to Usher, Abraham left Haran, on 
his way to Canaan, B.O. 1921 ; Joseph was carried into Egypt in 
1728 ; Jacob, with his family, settled in Goshen in 1 706 ; and the 
exodus took place in 1491. These dates do not differ very 
widely from those deduced from the monuments, which indicate 
that Abraham arrived in Egypt in the reign of Pharaoh Achthoes, 
of the 11th dynasty, about b.c. 1984 ; that Joseph was sold as 
a dave in the reign of Pharaoh Aphophis, a prince of the 16th 
dynasty, in 1791 ; that the immigration of the Israelites into the 
land took place in the reign of the same king, about 1769 ; and 
that they finally left the land in the reign of Sethos II. of the 
19th dynasty, B.C. 1554. It thus appears that our received text 
is in perfect accordance with the monuments in assigning 430 
years as the entire period between the giving of the promise to 
Abraham and the exit of his seed from the land of bondage. 
The two records are also in harmony in indicating that the 430 
years are divided into two equal parts by the arrival of Jacob 
and his family in the Delta, each part having a duration of 215 
years. This result, especisdly when taken in connection with 
the above dates as they stand in the Septuagint, is of the greatest 
importance in fixing the chronology of the Old Testament, and 
in silencing the cavils of influential modem objectors. One 
serious difficulty, however, still remains — a difficulty, indeed, 
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which to many is all but insuperable. In Gen. xv. 13, Qod sa} 8 
to Abraham, " Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger 
in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; and they shall 
afflict them 400 years But in the fourth gene- 
ration they shall come hither again ; for the iniquity of the 
Amorites is not yet full." The actual time was 430 years (Ex. 
xiL 40, GaL iii. 17), but the apparent discrepancy here is easily 
explained. The real difficulty is found in the words, " fourth 
generation." Most expositors assume that this means the fourth 
generation from Jacob; and they adduce texts to show that, in 
certain weU-known pedigrees, three names only appear during 
the 215 years of the actual sojourn. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the passage quoted speaks of the fourth generation 
from Abraham, and not from Jacob. But even admitting that 
these generations are to be counted from Jacob, we ask how it is 
possible that, in three descents, seventy persons could have ex- 
panded into 600,000 fighting men, besides women, children, and 
old men, amounting in the aggregate to at least 4,000,000 souls ! 
The thing is utterly absurd, and, in short, could not be. Besides, 
it was not the men of the fourth descent from Jacob that left 
Egypt in the days of Moses, but those of the twentieth descent, as 
is evident from 1 Chron. vii. 20-27. In this interesting passage 
we have the full details of the genealogy of Joshua, the son of 
Nun, who belongs to the nineteenth descent from Ephraim, the 
younger son of Joseph. The house of Joseph doubtless enjoyed 
many facilities for preserving their pedigree — ^facilities that were 
denied to the other tribes — and hence we have all the links of 
the chain presented to our view ; but about the same number of 
descents must have belonged to each of the other tribes, though, 
as is usual in such cases, only prominent persons are mentioned 
in their pedigrees when they happen to be cited. This extremely 
important passage, then, enables us at once to see how, in the 
course of 215 years, so small a number could have increased to 
such a mighty host.* But then, what becomes of the words, "in 
the fourth generation they shall come hither again " ? We shall 
have no difficulty in explaining this ; for " generation " does not 
always signify descent — as, for example. Num. xxxii 13, " And 
the Lord's anger was kindled against Israel, and He made them 

* Many learned Germans make the sojourn in Egypt to be 430 years. 
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wander in the wilderness forty years, until all the generation 
that had done evil in the sight of the Lord was consumed." 
Here " generation" means simply " all the souls then living." 
On account of Jehovah's displeasure, the whole of the mighty 
host that left Egypt (above the age of twenty) were to perish in 
40 years instead of 100 years, which would be the time required 
for all the adults then living to die a natural death. Let us take 
a simple illustration. In May 1869, the Registrar-Qeneral of 
England estimated the population of the United Kingdom at 
31,015,234. Some of these were infants of one hour's age, others 
were fully 100 years old ; but in one hundred years hence, or a 
little more, not one person of these thirty-one millions will be 
alive ; but j&fty or sixty millions of other persons will have come 
in their room. These, or some of them, will live another 100 
years, and four such universal displacements will require 400 
years, or four generations. The average life of man was much 
greater in the days of the patriarchs than now. Abraham Uved 
175 years, Isaac 180, Jacob 148, Joseph 110, Aaron 122, and 
Moses 120, and their mean age is 142 years. This is probably 
greatly above the general average of the men of their respective 
generations, for depravity shortens human life ; yet we cannot 
suppose that it was less than 120 years. Four such generations 
would require 480 years. But the people actually entered 
Canaan 470 years after Abraham left it : and thus the word of 
the Lord was literally fulfilled ! For this splendid result we 
are again mainly indebted to the admirable W. Osbum (* Monu- 
mental History of Egypt,* ii. 629), whose pious and learned lab- 
ours cannot fail, ere long, to assume their proper place. 

SECT. 1.— AntedUuvlaa Period (B.O. 6478-2348). 

B.O. 

5478. Creation of man, according to Hales, Josephus, and 

the Septuagint version (Wallace), 
the likeness of Jesus his person reflects, 

4004. Creation of man, according to Archbishop Usher* and 

the Hebrew text. 
Jehovah awa/rds him the worlds sceptre (Gen. i. 28). 

* The chronology of Usher is followed throughout, unless it be other- 
wise indicated. 
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B.C 

3874. Birth of Seth, Adam's third son (Usher). 

half of the race were the posterity of SUh (Gen. iv. 25). 

3769. Birth of Enos, Seth's eldest son. 

in the hwmcm pedigree Enos is the third (Gen. v. 6). 

3679. Birth of Cainan. 

the age of men was prodigious then (Gen. v. 9). 

3609. Birth of MahalaleeL 

the age of Mahalaleel yields to o^r.8 (Gen. v. 12). 

3544. Birth of Jared. 

the great longevity oi Jared is astounding (Gren. v. 20). 

3382. Birth of Enoch. 

his hea/oenly home he readied without dying (Gen. v. 24). 

3317. Birth of Methuselah. 

the greatest age on Bible page (Gen. v. 27). 

3130. Birth of LamecL 

a great calamity Jia/ngs over the world (Gen. v. 29). 

3074. Death of Adam. 

heaven wwojrds him the penalty of sin (Gten. v. 5). 

3017. Translation of Enoch. 

the heamefM welcome the heginner oi prophecy (Jade 14). 

2962. Death of Seth. 

the/r^ triumph oi natural death (Gen. v. 8). 

2948. Birth of Noah, the tenth from Adam. 
Adam's tenth son rescued (Gen. v. 28). 

2864. Death of Enos, Seth's eldest son. 

death results from nalwr^s sinfulness (Gen. v. 11). 

2469. Noah commanded to construct the ark. 

fal/ricates a ship for the momUain tops (Gen. vi 14). 

2448. Birth of Japheth, Noah*s eldest son. 

the/amtYj/ oi a. saint is saved from miin (Gen. vi 10). 

2349. Death of Methuselah, one year before the Flood. 
9k fearful galhering storm terrifies him (Gen. v. 27). 

2348. The universal Deluge, according to Usher, 
a deluge high, the surges rise I (Gen. viL 20). 

2288. The Deluge, according to the Hebrew text. 
9, flood destroys the rebel race (Gen. viL 23). 
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SECT 2.~Fatrlareiial Period CB.C. 8216-1574). 

B.C. 

3216. The Deluge, according to the Septuagint (Wallace), 
a ffCTieral deluge covers the mountains (Gen. vii 20). 

2800. The Deluge, as indicated by the Great Pyramid of 

Jeezeh (C. P. Smyth). 
itte floods arise, the world expires (Gen. vii. 21). 

2550. Dispersion of nations, and colonisation of Eg}'pt 

from Shinar by the Mizraites (Osbum). 
9k family lands in the lonely west. 

2473. Hebron erected, seven years before Zoan in Egypt. 
ihe first settlement in Palestine we^Hebron (Num. xiii. 22). 

2429. Menes, a native of Tanis, or Zoan, and first king of 

Egypt, builds Memphis (Osbum). 
the first king once dwelt at Tanis. 

2346. Birth of Arphaxad, Shem's third son (Usher). 

destvned to grace our Saviour's ancestry (Gen. z. 22). 

2281. Birth of Heber, grandson of Arphaxad. 

faiher of the/anum^ ra^x of Abraham (Gen. xi 14). 

2247. Tower of Babel built, and confusion of tongues. 

2l famous edifice situated on the Euphrates (Gen. xL 9). 

„ Birth of Peleg, Heber's eldest son, fifth in descent 

from Noah, and dispersion of nations, 
the divine jiat scatters Wn^ people (Acts xvii. 26). 

2218. Nimrod, grandson of Ham, founds Nineveh, Calah, 

Eesin, and EehobotL 
fourfarfwus cities erected by him (Gen. x. 11, margin). 

2188. Mizraim, or Menes, first king of Egypt, founds This. 
ih» first beginning of royalty in the realm (Usher). 

2170. The Great Pyramid at Jeezeh erected (C. P. Smyth). 
ita founder characterised hj profound vnsdmri. 

2126. Birth of Terah, the fifth from Peleg. 

the father of Ahraha/m dwelt in Mesopotamia, 

2071. True date of the call of Abraham, according to Wallace. 
)ihA finest example of pure obedience. 

2000. The Pelasgi arrive in Greece about this time. 
tk family wends its way westrvard (Philip Smith). 

1998. Death of Noah. 

ceases to testify to truth and righteoustiess (Gen. ix. 26). 
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B.C. 

1996. Birth of Abraham, the tenth from Shem. 

horn to travail and to trvst his Maker (Oen. xi 27). 

1926. Chedorlaomer reduces Sodom to subjection. 

Chedorlaomer vamqvdshes five nations (Oen. xiy. 11). 

1921. Call of Abraham, and his departure from Haran, 430 

years before the exodus (Ex. xii 40V 
Abraham trusts to find a coimtry (Gen. xlL 4). 

1920. Abraham visits Egypt in a famine (11th dynasty). 
Abraham visits the Delta with his vnfe (Gen. xiL 10). 

1920. Birth of Ishmael. 

Abraham tempted by the advice of his vnfe (Gen. zvi. 2). 

1912. Chedorlaomer carries Lot captive. 

Abraham valia/rUly confronts the foe (Gen. xiv. 14). 

1897. Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

brimstone ruins the vile pentapolis (Gen. xix. 24). 

1896. Birth of Isaac. 

Abraham rewa/rded for trustvrvg his Maker (Gen. xxi. 2), 

1871. Abraham commanded to sacrifice Isaac. 

Abraham resolves to he perfectly obedient (Gen. xxii. 8). 

1859. Death of Sarah. 

Abraham refuses the loan of a tom^ (Gen. xxiii. 2). 

1856. Isaac marries Eebekah (Gen. xxiv. 67). 

they brought Jtebekah from the land of her nativity, 

1837. Birth of Jacob and Esau. 

birth of a righ^teous and a godless progeny, 

1822. Death of Abraham. 

begin thy rest, father o{ the faithful / (Gen. xxv. 8.) 

1 782. Job probably flourished about this time. 
bom in Uz, in Arabia Deserta (Job i. 1). 

1760. Jacob, escaping from Esau, goes to Mesopotamia, 
the blessing procured by his mother ufrongfidly, 

1758. Birth of Eeuben, Jacob's eldest son (Gen. xxix. 32). 
the blessing of primogenitu/re is lost by JReuhen^ 

1755. Birth of Judah (Gen. xxix. 35). 

obtains the pre-emin>ence in the lineage of our Lord. 

1745. Birth of Joseph (Gen. xxx. 24). 

the blessing oi primogenitu/re on Joseph lies (Gen. xlix.) 
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B.C. 

1 739. Jacob returns from Fadan-aram, and meets Esau. 

coming to Feniel, he is greatly troubled (Oeu. xzxii. 11). 

1 733. Death of Rachel 

at BelMehem Ephrath she gives up the ghost (Oen. xxxv. ) 

1 728. Joseph sold into Egypt by his brethren. 

a consderUious priso7i>er finds his reward (Gen. xxxvii.) 

1715. Joseph becomes Governor under Phiops (16th dyn.) 
a captive promoted to be chief in. the Icmd (Gen. xli. 45). 

1 706. Jacob and his family remove to Egypt. 

corrve to PharaoJi, yotUh/ul nation I (Gen. xlvL 28). 

1689. Death of Jacob in Goshen. 

the cave oiMa^ihpeCah receives him in trust (Gen. 1. 13). 

1635. Death of Joseph. 

his body embaZmed in Egypt lay (Gen. 1. 26). 

1619. Death of Levi (Ex. vi. 16). 

his children were ministers in charge of the tabernacle, 

SECT. 8.~Period of the Exodus (B.O. 1574-1418). 

1574. Birth of Aaron, great-grandson of Levi (Usher). 
called by the Lord to propitiaU for sin (Ex. vi. 20). 

1571. Birth Of Moses. 

behold he lieSy what piteous crying (Ex. ii. 2). 

1531. Moses slays an Egyptian, and flees to Midian. 

he cheerfully loses the Egyptian crown (Heb. xL 25). 

1491. Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, 430 years after 

the call of Abraham (CM. iii 17). 
the cloven sea avenged the bondmen (Ex. xiv. 13). 

1490. Moses receives the law on Mount Sinai. 

burning Sinai trembles exceedingly (Ex. xx. 18). 

1471. Death of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 

consume KoraJi'spresumiptitous company ("ISxim, xxvi. 10). 

1453. Death of Miriam. 

her cymbal sounded with loud Tiosannas (Ex. xy. 21). 

1452. Moses writes the Pentateuch. 

the book of Jehovah^ s law was the^r«* (Ex. xviL 14). 

„ Death of Aaron ; Eleazar becomes high priest. 

the brother of IsraeVs lawgiver dies (Num. xx. 28). 
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n.c. 
1451. Balaam summoned to curse Israel 

BcUak sends his elders to Balaam (Nam. xzii. 7). 

„ Death of Moses. 

beyond Jordan the Lord concealed him (Dent, xxziv. 6). 

,, The Israelites cross the Jordan under Joshua. 

observe 'twas Joshua led them across (Rom. vii 4). 

„ The fall of Jericho (Josh, vi 20). 

they compassed Jericho at the Lord^s command, 

„ Five kings of Canaan are subdued (JosL x. 13). 
at the command of Joshua the ImM/Mvries obeyed, 

1 450. The seven nations destroyed, and whole land subdued. 
courageous Joshua lays them waate (Josh. x. 40). 

1445. Canaan divided among the tribes. 

obtained their several shares by lot (Josh. xiv. 2). 

1427. Death of Joshua, 110 years old. 

obedient Joshua dies in peace (Josh. xxiv. 29). 

1426. Death of Eleazar ; Phinehas becomes high priest. 

bequeaths to his son the office of minister (Judges xx. 28). 

1417. The Book of Joshua written. 

the Book of Joshua was completed by Phinehas, 

SECT. 4. — Period of the Judges— from Joshua to Saul 

(B.C. 1413-1096). 

B.C. 

1413. Israel becomes tributary to Mesopotamia. 
the Book of Judges begins here, 

1406. The tribe of Benjamin nearly exterminated. 

Benjamin smitten for wanUm iniquity (Judges xx. 48). 

1 405. Othniel, the first Judge, delivers Israel from Meso- 
potamia, 
a broAfe Judge wins his laurels (Judges iiL 9). 

1396. Era of the First Jubilee. 

blow the gladsome trumpet now (Lev. xxv. 11). 

1343. Israel becomes tributary to the Moahites, 

cruel Eglon subjects them to hardships (Judges iL 14). 

1325. Ehud slays Eglon, King of Moab, and delivers his 

country. 
era/ty EJivd the despot levels (Judges iii. 21). 
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B.C. 

1322. Naomi and Ruth return fix)m the land of Moah. 
a beautiful history of devoted affection (Ruth i. 6). 

1303. Shamgar delivers Israel firom the Philistines. 

beats them ignominiously with an ox goad (Jndg. iii. 31). 

1285, Barak and Deborah deliver Israel iiom\hQCanaani1es, 
Barak and Deborah rescue the lamd (Judges iv. 15). 

1273. Tyre built by a colony of Sidonians (Isa. xxiiL 12). 
the beautiful daughter of ** Zidon the Great." 

1252. Israel cruelly oppressed by the Midianites. 

oaves and dms their Uist defence (Judges vi 2). 

1245. Gideon saves Israel from the Midianites. 

a cwrious dream saves the land (Judges vii. 13). 

1236. Abimelech slays his seventy brothers. 

Abimeleeh destroys a host without mercy (Judges ix. 5). 

1232. Tola and Jair judge Israel. 

their cowrUrymen adore heathen deities ( Judges z. C). 

1201. The Fifth Jubilee celebrated. 

celehrateXh!^ fifth year oi freedom (Lev. xxv. 11). 

1194. The Trojan war commences. 

a band of confederates for Troy set out. 

1188. Jephthah saves Israel from the Ammonites. 

Acofirageous chiefs remarkable resoltUion{Jvidgea xi.30). 

1182. Ibzan succeeds Jephthah as Judge of Israel. 

Ibsscrn begat a regiment of daughters (Judges xii 9). 

1175. Elon succeeds Ibzan (Judges xii 11). 

the chronology is obscure in the period of Elo^i. 

1165. Abdon succeeds Elon. 

Abdon comes n>ext after Mon (Judges xii 13). 

1 157. Eli, the high priest, judges Israel. 

after Abdon comes Eli the priest (Judges x\dii 31). 

1155. Birth of Samson. 

a child is bom to liberate the land (Judges xiii. 24). 

1137. Samson becomes Judge, and plagues the Philistines. 
a brave champion governs the people (Judges zv. 20). 
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B.O. 

1137. Birth of Samuel, son of Elkanah. 

a child chosen of Ood for Hie priesthood (1 Sam. i. 20). 

1117. Death of Samson. 

a blind captive chastises the Philistines (Judges xvi. 80) 

1116. The Philistines capture the Ark : death of Eli. 

a child called ** Ichabod'* by his mother (1 Sam. iv. 21). 

1114. Samuel hecomes Judge of IsraeL 

a child chosen to become a Judge (1 Sam. viL 6). 

1101. The Seventh Juhilee. 

come and celebrate the yea/r of delivera/nce (Lev. xzv. 11). 

1096. The Philistines overthrown in battle at MizpeL 

" Ebenezcr" witnessed ^e victory sX Miapeh (1 Sam. vii). 

SECT. 5.— Period of the Hebrew Monaroby CB.O. 1090-976). 

B.C. 

1095. Saul anointed king at Eamah. 

they choose a young and timid leader (1 Sam. x. 1). 

1085. Birth of David. 

birth of the yoimg ruler of the land (Ruth iv. 22). 

1063. Saul, sent against Amalek, is disobedient (1 Sam. xv). 
commissioned to exterminate Amalek and Agag, 

„ David is anointed king, Saul being rejected. 

a bard and warrior anointed to govern (1 Sam. xvi. 13). 

„ War with the Philistines : David slays (Sroliath. 

a courageous yotUh encottnters a giam>t (1 Sam. xvii. 49). 

1062. David escapes from Saul, and takes refuge in Gath. 
Achish welcomes a mad fugitive (1 Sam. zxi. 10). 

„ Death of Samuel (1 Sam. xv. 35). 

courageously warned the monarch of his fate, 

1055. Battle of Gilboa : death of Saul and Jonathan. 

consults a toitch, being left of the Lord (1 Sam. xxxi. 6). 

„ David begins to reign in Hebron. 

they croton the youth whom the Lord loves (2 Sam. ii. 4). 

1061. The Eighth Jubilee. 

they bless the year that liberates the captives. 
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B.C. 

104:7. David reigns over all Israel at Jerusalem. 

begins to vrield the se^tre in Zion (2 Sam. v. 5). 

1045. The Ark removed firom Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem, 
a cardial todeome is shouted by aM (1 Chron. xv. 28). 

1033. Birth of Solomon (2 Sam. xii 24). 

he chose wisdom before greatness and glory. 

1024. Absalom's rebellion. 

Absalom wins the affections of Israel (2 Sam. xv. 4). 

1023. Death of Absalom. 

a beautiful youihfinmd hanging (2 Sam. xviii. 10). 

1017. David numbers the people. 

chastised for wilfully counting the people (2 Sam. xxiv. 2). 

1016. Birth of Rehoboam. 

birth of an exacting Bud cruel monarch (1 Chron. iii. 10). 

1015. Solomon's accession, and death of David. 

a croum of wisdom his chosen laurels (1 Kings ii. 12). 

1014. Solomon marries Pharaoh's daughter (Sheshouk). 
betroths a toife of coloured shin (1 Kings iii. 1). 

1012. Solomon lays the foundation of the Temple, 480 

years after the exodus (1 Kings vi 1). 
carefully executes a celestial design (Ex. xxv. 40). 

1004. Dedication of the Temple. 

CLCcept our toilling work, Jehovah I (1 Kings viiL 63). 

992. Solomon erects a royal palace. 

a throm/e of ivofry adoriied it (1 Kings vii 1): 

990. The Queen of Sheba visits Solomon. 

attracted by the tale of his toisdom (1 Kings x. 1). 

980. Jeroboam escapes from Solomon to Shishak, King 

of Egypt. 
takes refuge in eadle (1 Kings xi. 40). 

975. Death of Solomon, and dismemberment of the empire, 
the tribes petition for liberty (1 Kings xiL 4). 

SECT. 6 Kingdom of the Ten Tribes (B.C. 976-721). 

B.C. 

975. Jeroboam chosen king by the ten tribes. 
ten parts are alienated (1 Kings xii 20). 
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B.C. 

974. Jeroboam estiiblishes idolatrous worship. 

the vilest pertont are set (apart) (1 Kings xiL 28). 

957. Jeroboam at war with Abijah — 600,000 men are slain, 
a terrible lota oi people (2 Chron. xiii. 17). 

056. Jeroboam sends his queen to Ahijah the prophet. 

in Tirzah lamentation and mourning (1 Kings ziv. 1.3'. 

954. Nadab succeeds his father Jeroboam. 

a trusted lieutenant slays him (1 Kings ziv. 20). 

953. Baaisha succeeds Nadab. 

the vengeance of the Lord hav/nts him (1 Kings xvi. 3). 

940. Baasha, at war with Asa, is defeated by the Syria na 
he terrifies Asa by his vnles (1 Kings xv. 82). 

930. Elah succeeds his father Baasha. 

a traitor gives him his wages (1 Kings xvi. 10). 

929. Zimri, Elah's captain, slays him, and reigns 7 days, 
the traitor destroys himself in Tirzah (1 ELings zvL 18) 

„ Omri succeeds Zimri, but is opposed by Tibni 
Tibni is defeated at Tirzah (1 Kings zvL 22). 

924. Omri builds Samaria, the future capital of IsraeL 
Tirzah forsaken for Samaria (1 Kings xvL 29). 

918. Ahab succeeds his father Omri. 

the evil climax is reached (1 Kings xvi. 33). 

„ Jericho rebuilt by Hiel the Bethelite. 

a terrible cv/rse rewa/rds him (1 Kings xvi. 34). 

910. Elijah prophesies a drought of three years. 

the TisKbite begins to warn (1 Kings xvii. 1). 

906. Elijah slays 450 prophets of Baal on Mt. Carmel. 

the TishMte exterminates the impostors (1 Kings xviiL 40). 

901. Benhadad II., King of Syria, besieges Samaria, 
a terrible waste of blood (1 Kings zz. 21). 

900. Benhadad invades Israel a second time. 

he is twice worsted in the %oa/r (1 Kings xx. 26). 

899. Ahab covets the garden of Naboth. 

reproved by the TisKbite in the vineyard (1 Kings xxi. 1 5). 
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B.C. 

897. Ahab is slain at Bamoth-gilead. 

Bamoth tries the prophets (1 Kings zxii. 19). 

„ Abaziah succeeds bis fatber Abab.- 

reproved by the Tishbite for apostasy (2 Kings i. 8). 

896. Elijab is caugbt up into beaven : Elisba succeeds, 
the rapture of the testifying (witnesses) anticipated, 

„ Jcboram succeeds bis fatber : Moab rebels. 

the rebellion of turbulent Modb (2 Kings iiL 5). 

895. Tbe Kings of Israel, Judab, and Edom invade Moab. 
rescued &om overthrow by Elisha (2 Kings iii. 9). 

894. Xaaman tbe Syrian cured of bis leprosy by Elisba. 
he rejected the talents of silver (2 Kings v. 14). 

„ Tbe Syrians besiege Samaria : a great famine, 
a rumour terrifies the Syrians (2 Kings xvii. 4). 

884. Jebu is elected king by tbe army. 

he rides rapidly to Jezreel (2 Kings ix. 16). 

860. Hazael, King of Syria, gi'eatly oppresses Israel. 

a ruthless monster of vrickedness (2 Kings viii. 12). 

856. Jeboabaz succeeds bis fatber Jebu. 

his repenJtance elicited mercy (2 Kings ziii. 4). 

842. Israel delivered from tbe Syrian oppression. 

rescued from the Syriam^hy a deliverer (2 Kings xiii. 5). 

839. Jeboasb succeeds bis fatber Jeboabaz, and thrice 

defeats Benbadad III., Eing of Syria, 
the arrow is hurled thrice (2 Kings xiiL 18). 

838. Deatb of Elisba. 

he receives his great reward (2 Kings xiii. 20). 

826. Jonab, tbe propbet, is sent to Nineveb. 
ruin is doomed to Nineveh (Jonah iii. 4). 

825. Jeroboam II. succeeds bis fatber Jeboasb. 

he ruled from the Bead-Sea to Lebanon (2 Kings xiv. 25). 

784. Tbe propbets Amos and Hosea flourisL 
they prophesy to rebeUums Israel, 

„ Interregnum of eleven years. 

princes are removed in judgment. 
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B C 

776. Era of the First ^Olympiad. 

A prime epoch with the ancients, 

11^, Zachariali succeeds Jeroboam II., his father. 

he periahes by the prediction of Rosea (Hosea i. 4). 

772. ShaUum succeeds Zachariah, and reigns one month, 
this priTice quickly depwrts (2 Eiugs xy. 18). 

„ Menahem succeeds Shallum. 

9^pTophet*8predictio7ifulfillfid (Amos vii. 9). 

771. Pul, King of Assyria, invades Israel in his reign, 
he pays to Pul a contribvMon (2 Kings xv. 19). 

761. Pekahiah succeeds his father Menahem. 

Pekahiah murdered by his captain (2 Kings xv. 28). 

758. Pekah, one of his captains, succeeds him. 
Pekah's lamentable reign (2 Kings xv. 25). 

753. Rome founded by Eomulus. 

its position learned by augury, 

741. Pekah, and Rezin King of Syria, invade Judah. 
Ephraim and Syria are confederal (Isa. vii 1). 

740. Tiglath-pileser II., King of Assyria, seizes Gilead, and 

carries the inhabitants into captivity, 
a part of the Israelites exiled (1 Chron. v. 26). 

„ Tiglath-pileser slays Eezin, and destroys the king- 
dom of Syria, 
the power of Syria exterminated (2 Kings xvi. 9). 

739. Death of Pekah ; interregnum of eight years. 

perishes by the hand of a traitor (2 Kings xv. 31). 

730. Hoshea, last king of Israel, begins to reign. 

the patience of God is exhau^sted (2 Kings xv. 80). 

724. Hoshea solicits aid from So (Shebek II.), King of 

Egypt, against Assyria. 

petitions for aid from So (2 Kings xvii. 4). 

„ Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, invades Israel, and 
besieges Samaria, 
a prolonged defence at Samaria (2 Kings xvii. 8). 

721. Shalmaneser carries the Israelites captive to Assyria. 
Ephraim departs into captivity (2 Kings xviL 6). 
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B.C. 

721. The Ten Tribes arrive in Halah, Habor, Gozan, &c., 

near the Caspian. 
EphraifirCi desHnoHon is the Ccupian (2 Kings xviiL 1 1). 

677. Esarhaddon, son of Sennacherib, King of Assyria, 

colonises Israel with heathen nations. 
Medes and Persicms in Ephraim (Ezra iv. 2). 

SECT. 7.— The Kingdom of Jndab (B.O. 976-588). 

B.C. 

975. Accession of Rehoboam, first King of Judah. 
two parts are loyal (1 Kings ziy. 21). 

971. Shishak, King of Egypt, captures Jerusalem. 
vast plunder acquired (2 Chron. zii. 2). 

958. Abijah succeeds his father Eehoboam. 

a vain though long oration (1 Kings zv. 1). 

957. Great battle between Abijah and Jeroboam. 
a terrible lose of people (2 Chron. ziii. 3). 

955. Asa succeeds his father Abijah. 

a true and loyal leader (1 Kings xv. 8). 

951. The Tenth Jubilee. 

the trumpet loudly calls (Ley. zxy. 11). 

942. Zerah (Osorkhon I.) the Ethiopian invades Judah. 
the triumph of Asa^s faith (2 Chron. ziy. 9). 

940. Asa bribes Benhadad to aid him against Baasha. 

trusts in the assistance of an auxiliary (1 Kings zy. 18). 

917. Asa, being sick, applies to human physicians. 

takes counsel of the physicians (2 Chron. xvi. 12). 

914. Jehoshaphat succeeds his father Asa. 

teaches backsliding Judah (1 Kings zy. 24). 

901. The Eleventh Jubilee. 

the trumpets welcome blast (Lev. zxv. 11). 

898. Jehoshaphat shares his throne with his son Jehoram. 
the heir is taught to reign (2 Kings viii. 1 6). 

897. Jehoshaphat accompanies Ahab to Eamoth-gilead. 
JRa/nwth tries i^e prophets (1 Kings zzii. 19). 

896. Jehoshaphat equips a fleet to go to Ophir. 
an argosy to visit India (1 Kings xxii. 48). 
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B.C. 

889. Jehoram sole monarcli : revolt of £dom. 

his rule a reign of terror (2 Kings viiL 20). 

888. The Philistines and Arabians invade Judah. 

the AraMans ravage the realm (2 Chron. zxL 16). 

887. Jehoram receives a letter from Elijah the prophet. 
receives a remarkable qpisUe (2 Chron. xxL 12). 

885. Ahaziah succeeds Jehoram : "war with HazaeL 
he rv£8 a ra^h alliance (2 Chron. xxii 7). 

884. Athahah, his mother, usurps the throne. 

the royal race is slain hy her (2 Chron. xziL 10). 

878. Jehoash, the infant son of Ahaziah, begins to reign, 
they rescv/e ^AiQpiovs heir (2 Chron. xxii 11). 

856. Jehoash repairs the Temple. 

he repai/ra the Lord^s mansion (2 Chron. xziv. 4). 

853. Carthage, a Tyrian colony, founded by Queen Dido, one 

hundred years before the founding of Home. 
its ruvns lie in heaps, 

851. The Twelfth Jubilee. 

the redemption of the Umd and the captive (Lev. xxv. 11). 

840. Zechariah the priest stoned by order of Jehoash. 

the revxMrd of Jehovah's witnesses (2 Chron. zxiv. 20). 

839. The Syrians invade Judah : murder of Jehoash. 

the retrUnUion of Ood is terrible (2 Chron. zxiv. 24). 

„ Amaziah succeeds his father Jehoash. 

rewards the guilty traitors (2 Chron. xxv. 8). 

827. Amaziah hires an Israelitish army against Edom. 
he receives advice from 2l prophet (2 Chron. xxv. 7). 

826. Amaziah is victorious in Edom. 

rememJbers EdonCs enmity (2 Chron. xxv. 11). 

„ Amaziah establishes idolatry in Judah. 

rejects the adTrumUion of the messenger (2 Chron. xxv. 16). 

825. Amaziah challenges the King of Israel to war. 
he receives ^e/ooVs lesson (2 Chron. xxv. 18). 

810. XJzziah succeeds his father Amaziah. 

the righteous becomes wicked (2 Chron. xxvi 16). 

601. The Thirteenth JubUee. 

release is welcome to the captive (T-iev. xxv. 11). 
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6.C. 

784. Uzziah is smitten with leprosy. 

ite priests reprove him for sacrilege (2 Chron. xxvi. 18). 

776. Era of the First Olympiad. 

an q>och oi prime importance, 

774. The prophets Isaiah and Zechariah flourish, 
the prophets Zechariah and Isaiah (Isa. i. 1). 

758. Jotham succeeds his father Uzziah. 

& prince loving righteousness (2 Chron. xxvii. 2). 

753. Eome founded hy Romulus. 

its position learned by augfwry, 

751. The Fourteenth Juhilee. 

proclaim liberty to the captives (Isa. Ixi. 1). 

746. The prophets Joel and Micah flourish, 
the prophets Joel and Micah, 

742. Ahaz succeeds his father Jotham. 

MA%pri7ice served idols (2 Chron. xxviii. 1). 

„ The Kings of Israel and Syria invade Judah. 
the proffered sign is declined (Isa. vii. 12). 

741. Ahaz asks aid from Tiglath-pileser II., King of As- 
syria, who desti*oys Damascus. 
propitiates the Assyrians with a bribe (2 Kings xvi. 7). ' 

740. The Edomites and Philistines invade Judah. 

they punish Judah^a wickedness (2 Chron. xxviii. 17). 

726. Hezekiah succeeds his father Ahaz. 

he zealously destroys the images (2 Kings xviii. 4). 

721. Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, carries the Ten Trihes 

into captivity. 
Ephraim departs into captivity (2 Kings xviL 6). 

7 1 3. Sennacherib, King of Assyria, attacks Hezekiah. 
he places his confidence in Ood (Isa. xxxviL 20). 

„ Hezekiah is miraculously healed of his sickness, 
in prayer he beseeches Ood (Isa. xxxviii. 8). 

712. Merodach Baladan, King of Bahylon, sends messengers 

to Hezekiah. 
a prophecy of the coming departure (Isa. xxxix. 5). 
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B.C. 

710. Sennacherib sends Rabshakeh against Jerusalem : his 

anny is miraculously destroyed. 
pronowruxs hlasph&mous words (2 Kings zviiL 35). 

710. Tirhakah, Eling of Ethiopia, marches against Sennach- 
erib (2 Kings xix. 9). 
Pharaoh is hecUen in the war. 

701. The Fifteenth Jubilee. 

peace to the weary captive (Isa. Izi. 1). 

698. Manasseh succeeds his father Hezekiah. 
ManasuKs evil reign (2 Kings xxi. 1). 

677. Manasseh carried captive to Babylon by JEsarhaddon, 

who brings heathen colonists to Samaria. 
Manasseh pimished for apostasy (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). 

676. Manasseh repents, and returns to Jerusalem. 

Man/isseh prays for mercy (2 Chron. xxxiiL 13). 

674. Manasseh re-establishes the true religion. 

Manasseh zeaJtous for Jehovah (2 Chron. xxxiii. 16). 

651. The Sixteenth Jubilee. 

anTwunce liberty to the captive (Isa. IxL 1). 

643. Amon succeeds his father Manasseh. 

murdered by his servants in his^^m^e (2 Chron. xxxiii. 24). 

641. Josiah succeeds his father Amon. 

the m£ek Josiah an iconoclast (2 Chron. xxxiv. 1). 

629. Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah flourish. 

they mourn the degeneracy of the tim>es (Jer. iL 5). 

625. Fall of Nineveh ; Saracus bums himself to death. 
Nineveh destroyed by the allies. 

624. The Temple repaired, and the Law of Moses discovered 
the m^onarch discovers the Scriptures (2 Kings xxii. 8). 

623. Josiah holds a great Passover at Jerusalem. 

never 2k feast so honoured (2 Chron. xxxv. 18). 

610. Josiah marches against Pharaoh-Necho, King of Egypt, 
at Megiddo he is badly wounded (2 Kings xxiii. 29). 

„ Jehoahaz, or Shallum, succeeds Josiah. 

Necho carries him away (2 Chron. xxxvi. 4). 
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B.C. 

610. Jehoiakim, or Eliakim, succeeds his father Shalluni. 
the mtmarch behaves wickedZy (2 Kings zziii 84). 

606. Jerusalem taken by Kebuchadnezzar, joint king witli 

his father Kabopolassar. 
Nebuchadnezzar wastes the nation (2 Kings zxiv. 7). 

„ The first deportation to Babylon : Daniel a captive : 
Kebuchadnezzar sole king. 
Nebv/ihadnezzar w<mders at his tmderstanding (Dan. i 1 9). 

599. Jehoiachin, or Coniah, reigns three months : second 

deportation, 
they lead the vassal in triumph (2 Kings xxiv. 12). 

9, Zedekiah succeeds his father Coniah. 

Iwed in troublous times (2 Chron. xxxvL 11). 

594. Ezekiel begins his prophecy in Mesopotamia among 

the Jews on the river Chebar. 
lived among transported Jews (Ezek. i. 1). 

588. Third deportation to Babylon : the Temple destroyed, 
the Lord's residence ia in ruins (2 Chron. zxzyi 19). 



SECT. 8.— From tlie Captivity of tlie Jews to Maladil 

CB.0.688-416). 
B.C. 

580. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, cast into the 

furnace by Nebuchadnezzar, 
the Lord rescues his witnesses (Dan. iii. 26). 

568. Nebuchadnezzar, insane, is driven from his kingdom, 
he learns that the Most-High ruleth (Dan. iv. 33). 

562. Jehoiachin liberated from prison in Babylon, 

they liberate the m>onarch from durance (Jer. Iii 81). 

560. Jehoiachin, the last Jewish monarch, dies in Babylon 
the last of their monarchs expires (Jer. Iii. 34). 

659. Cyrus the elder founds the Medo-Persian empire. 
lead thy legions to victory ! (Isa. xliv. 28). 

555. Daniel's dream of the four beasts. 

lot 2k lion and a leopard (Dan. vii. 8). 
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B.C. 

538. Belshazzar's feast : Cyrus the elder, and Darius the 

Mede, son of Cyaxares II., seize Babylon, 
the Lord of heav&rCs revejige (Dan. v. 23). 

„ Daniel is cast into the den of lions. 

the Lord honours those that reverence Him (Dan. vi. 16). 

536. Zerubbabel the priest, in the seventieth year of the 

captivity, leads back 42,000 Jews to Jerusalem 

by command of Cyrus. 
liberates the Tioly nation (Ezi-a iL 2). 

535. Zerubbabel lays the foundation of the second Temple, 
they lament that the house is lowlier (Ezra ill. 8). 

517. Ahasuerus (Darius Hystaspes) marries Esther. 
a lovely captive \a preferred (Esther iL 17). 

515. Dedication of the second Temple. 

they loudly bless the Lord (Ezra vi 16). 

510. Haman, the enemy of the Jews, slain by Ahasuerus. 
allured to a banquet of tvine (Esther vii. 10). 

485. Xerxes I. succeeds his father Darius as King of Persia. 
Xerxes succeeds him as ruler of the land. 

465. Artaxerxes I., his son, becomes king. 

kTimon by the n^ame of Longimantis (Ezra iv. 7). 

457. Ezra brings back a second company from Babylon, 
a scribe leads back a. part (Ezra viii. 1). 

452. Ezra writes the two books of Chronicles, 
the kings of the land described in them. 

444. Nehemiah becomes Governor of Judasa for ten years. 
sent by the king to Jerusalem (Neh. ii. 6). 

434. Nehemiah's second journey to Jerusalem. 

the Jew is grieved at the sacrilege (Neh. ziii. 6). 

416. Malachi prophesies : the Old Testament completed, 
the Scriptures conclude with Malachi. 

401. Cyrus the younger defeated and slain by Artaxerxes 

Mnemon at Cunaxa. 
Xenoyhon joined the ** Expedition of Cyrus, ' 

359. Philip ascends the throne of Macedon. 
as a hostage he learned his tactics. 
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SECT. 9.— The Jews under the QretiEs (B.O. 866-6S). 

B.C. 

356. Birth of Alexander the Great. 

the great Leviathan of antiquity, 

336. Alexander succeeds to the throne of Macedon. 
the greatest hero a monarch, 

332. Alexander marches against Jerusalem. 

the Ood of the Hebrews is adored ( Josephus' Antiq. ) 

320. Jerusalem taken by Ptolemy Soter : 100,000 Jewa 

captured, 
the EgypHcms drive them into exile, 

314. Antigonus wrests Judsea and Phoenicia from Ptolemy. 
greatly curtails the kingdom, 

284. The Septuagint translation completed at Alexandria. 
&e first rendering of the Scriptures. 

263. Berosus of Babylonia writes the history of his country 

in Greek. 

& famous native historian. 

216. Ptolemy Philopater slays 50,000 Jews at Alexandria. 
9. frightful carnage at Alexandria, 

204. The sect of the Sadducees formed. 

they denied the existence of spirits (Acts xziii. 8). 

198. Antiochus the Great recovers Palestine from Egypt. 
Ccmacm is triumpJiantly restored, 

170. Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria, takes Jerusalem 

and plunders the Temple, 
a cruel persecutor wastes it (1 Mac i. 20-24). 

168. Epiphanes dedicates the Temple of Jehovah to Jupiter, 
a blasphemer's impious revenge, 

165. Judas Maccabeus begins his insurrection. 
courageous Maccabeus the liberator. 

160. Death of Judas : composition of "The Maccabees." 
the Book of Maccabees vrritten. 

155. Palestine freed from the yoke of Syria. 
a breathing (Ulowed it for a littU, 
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B.C. 

146. Third Punic War : Carthage destroyed, 
the Carthaginicm kingdom annihilaied, 

144. Jonathan the high priest slain by Iryphon. 
butchery of Jonathcm by the Syricms, 

125. Antiochus YII. besieges Jerusalem. 
conquers the Holy Lomd, 

130. John Hyrcanus subdues Idumsea. 
compels the Oentiles to worship. 

107. Aristobulus, his son, assumes the title of king, 
a crovm worn by a priest. 

95. The Pharisees provoke an insurrection in Jerusalem, 
the wonted troublers of the Umd. 

88. Anna, the prophetess, begins to reside in the Temple, 
waiting for the era of redemption (Luke ii. 37). 

70. Aristobulus II. deposes his brother Hyrcanus. 
excited by Pompey to the wan 

SECT. 10. — ^The Jews under the Bomaas (B.O. 68-0. 

B.C. 

63. The Eomans, under Pompey, take Jerusalem, 
the Western Empire grasps it. 

54. Crassus plunders the Temple, and overruns Judaea, 
he wastes the la/nd of the Jews, 

48. Antipater becomes Governor of Judaea. 
Jvdoea is under the Brnnans, 

40. Herod the Great, son of Antipater, becomes Kii^g of 
Judsea. 
the senaie exalts him. 

37. The Eomans, imder Herod, take Jerusalem, and slay 
multitudes of the inhabitants, 
the wicked Herod persecutes them. 

31. An earthquake destroys 30,000 persons in Judsea. 
a great cowoiUsion, 

28. The Roman republic ends : Augustus becomes emperor. 
the fall of the republic 

17. Herod begins to rebmld the Temple, 
the wiles of a crafty prince. 
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B.C. 

11. Ilerod builds the city of Csesarea. 
he btUfds Ccua/rta. 

r>. Birth of John the Baptist. 

he walks in the ways of Elijah (liUke i. 57). 

4. Birth of Jesus Christ. 

welcome the world's Saviour I (Luke ii. 7). 

3. Death of Herod : Archelaus becomes Ethnarch of 
Judaea, Samaria, and Idumsea. 
woe to the wicked Herod I (Matt, ii 22.) 

„ Herod Antipas (son of Herod the Great) becomes 
Tetrarch of Galilee and Penea. 
his wife was the wicked Herodias (Mark vi. 14). 

2. Jesus returns with his parents from Egypt to Nazareth, 
exodus of the Deliverer (Matt. ii. 23). 



CHAP. n. — NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
(B.C. 4.-A.D. 100.) 

Wb cannot be expected here to discuss all the difficulties con- 
nected with New Testament chronology, for, however interest- 
ing in themselves, they are insignificant when compared with 
those we encountered under the last chapter. There the dis- 
crepancies sometimes amoimted to several centuries, whereas 
here they usually embrace only a very few years. By far the most 
important is the true date of our Lord's birth. This is the central 
point of human history — the grand era from which all other 
events are counted by Christian nations. Hence this era — when 
" the Word became flesh," and when the (ZJreator eternally allied 
Himself to the creature — ^is significantly.termed '' the fulness of 
time." But just as we cannot determine that point in past eter- 
nity when Qod called the physical universe into existence ; or 
that point in past time when living creatures first peopled the 
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earth ; or that greatly more recent date when God created man 
in His own image; or, finally, that other point, still future, 
when " an angel shall swear by Him that liveth for ever and 
ever that time shall be no longer ;" — so also we cannot deter- 
mine, at least with undoubted accuracy, the precise time when 
the Word became flesh, and when our ruined species became 
linked, by indissoluble bonds, to the Eternal 

The New Testament writers — closely following the example 
of Moses — give us two distinct genealogies of our Lord (Matt. L 
1-16 ; Luke iii. 23-38), the one being his lineage through Joseph, 
his supposed father, and the other his real pedigree through 
Mary. These genealogies sufficiently determine the order of 
time in which the " Desire of all nations " appeared, but they 
do not fix the precise year. As the genealogy given by Matthew 
was specially meant for Jewish readers, it begins with Abraham 
their renowned ancestor ; while that of Luke, whose main pur- 
pose was to show that Jesus is the kinsman of the entire race, is 
extended backward to Adam, who is emphatically styled " the sou 
of God." Matthew appends a very curious summary to his 
genealogy, apparently for mnemonic purposes: "So all the 
generations from Abraham to David are fourteen generations ; 
and from David imtil the carrying away into Babylon are fourteen 
generations ; and from the carrying away into Babylon unto 
Christ are fourteen generations." This remarkable summaiy, 
besides being helpful to the memory, is eminently suggestive; 
for here the God of Israel is represented as marching gloriously 
through the ages in stately, measured steps, disposing at plea- 
sure of all events in Israel's history, and, through Israel, of the 
fortunes of all mankind. It will be perceived that the passage 
does not refer to all past time, but simply to Israels past ; not to 
the five thousand years that had already elapsed of human history, 
but to the two thousand years that had elapsed since Gkxi singled 
out one family from among all the families of our species to be 
a peculiar people unto Himself. Here God is seen descending 
from heaven to earth, and the precise spot which His feet first 
touch is Ur op the Chaldees, the native city of him who is, ere 
long, honoured with the appellation of "the friend of God." 
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^ Arise," said God, " get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, unto a land that I will show thee ; and I will make of 
thee a great nation ; and I will bless thee, and make thy name 
great : and in thee and thy seed shall all families of the earth 
be blessed" (Qen. xii. 1-3). Subsequently he greatly enlarges 
this promise by adding, " And I will establish my covenant be- 
tween me and thee, and thy seed after thee, in their generations, 
for an everlasting covenant, to be a Qod unto thee, and to thy 
seed after thee. And I will give unto thee and to thy seed after 
thee the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of 
Canaan, for an everkuting possession; and I will be their God " 
(Gen. xvii 7, 8). These exceeding great and precious promises 
are afterwards solemnly confirmed by an oath, when Abraham 
by self-sacrificing obedience has demonstrated the vitality of 
Ids faith. " And the angel of the Lord called imto Abraham 
ont of heaven the second time, and said. By myself have I 
sworn, saith the Lord, because thou hast done this thing, and 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, that in blessing I will 
bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore ; 
and thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies ; and in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, because thou 
hast obeyed my voice " (Gen. xxii. 15-18). We give these pa^ 
sages at length, because they constitute Israel's title-deeds to the 
land out of which he has, for a time, been ejected, and because 
the time is approaching when the original charter will speak 
for itself. 

The inspired apostle next sees the Ancient of days beginning 
to walk down, in solemn tread, athwart the centuries. His 
feet first meet the groimd at Hebron — where Abraham once 
purchased a field and a cave in which to deposit the sacred 
remains of his beloved Sarah, thus affording to his posterity 
a new ground of hope that at a future day they would obtain 
possession of the entire land — and at the moment that the 
man after God's own heart is being crowned king of the cove- 
nant people. This stupendous step embraces a period of 866 
years, or, according to the authentic pedigree from which the 
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apostle is quoting, it embraced '' fourteen generations " of men * 
(including events till then unparalleled in the world's history), 
and terminated with the full establishment of the Israelitic 
kingdom, and the erection of the Temple where the God of 
Israel dwelt among them after the manner of an earthly sove- 
reign. The next step spans the entire period of the kingdom — 
embracing 467 years, or fourteen generations — and Jehovah's 
foot is seen to rest on " the rivers of Babylon," where captive 
Jadah, the last of the tribes of expatriated Israel, sits on the 
groimd weeping, with her harp hung up on the willows, remem- 
bering Zion, and refusing to be comforted (Ps. cxxxvii 2). 

One step more, and the Eternal plants his foot on the most 
interesting point of the earth's surface, and at the moment when 
the most memorable event in the world's annals is being enacted 
— even when the Eternal Son, now incarnate, lies a little babe in 
the manger at Bethlehem, and when an angel is heard proclaim- 
ing, '< Fear not : for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is bom this day, in 
the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord." The 
event is not merely of infinite importance to Israel and to '' all 
people," but it necessitates a grand jubilee in the realms of 
glory ; for " suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God, and saying. Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, goodwill toward men." This, truly, 
is the divine fruit of that wondrous tree which, ages before, 
Jehovah had planted, but which has not yet produced its des- 
tined fruit. 

* In reality this period (from Abraham to David) embraced about 86 
generations — viz., 6 from Abraham to Ephraim; 19 from Ephiaim to 
Joshua the son of Nun (see 1 Chron. vii 20-27) ; and about 12, at least, 
from Joshua to David. That there were 19 generations— that is, duceiUs 
— from Epliralm to Joshua, we have fully demonstrated in our remarks on 
the chronology of the Old Testament (p. 68). Doubtless the "fourteen 
descents" recorded by St Matthew were all the names recorded in the 
genealogy of the tribe of Judah in the period referred to ; but, as in al- 
most all similar case*, this genealogy records only well-known outstaud 
ing names. 
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Here the Almighty pauses as if to contemplate the glory yet 
to be revealed — ^that eternal revenue of glory which He will in- 
fallibly derive from this unparalleled event. Assuredly, how- 
ever, though He pauses, He does not mean to halt. His face is 
still steadfastly directed towards the future, and we are led con- 
fidently to expect that He will take as many steps more as He 
has ali^ady taiken. Indeed we cannot but anticipate that His 
future steps shall, like all His past, be both measured and ma- 
jettic; and that they shall, in the same way, correspond with the 
critical j unctures in Israel's future. The two millenniiuns He has 
already traversed consisted, as we have seen, of three great 
periods, commencing respectively with Abraham, David, and 
the Captivity ; and doubtless three other periods, not less event- 
ful, have yet to be traversed ere all God's piu-poses regarding 
His covenant people shall have been consummated. The Cross 
of Christ stands in the centre of all the ages. The three former 
periods terminated there ; and there must the three periods that 
follow begin. Not only does St Matthew suggest this in his fa- 
mous mnemonic sentence (for mneTnonic it is, in the highest 
sense of the term), but near the end of his Gk)spel (Matt. xxiv. 
3-41) He shows how the Lord Himself, as He sat on the Mount of 
Olives, and immediately before His last sufferings, filled up St 
Matthew's outline with details of the most momentous character. 
St Luke in the first chapter of the Acts, St Paul in his two 
epistles to the Thessalonians, and especially St John in that 
wonderful " Revelation" which so appropriately closes the canon 
of Scripture (particularly chap, xx.), furnish us with many further 
particulars. In short, all the writers of the New Testament 
agree in assigning to the portion of Israel's history then future 
THBEB GRAND PERIODS, which, ou accouut of their main charac- 
teristics, we may denominate the Period of the Dispersion, the 
Period of the Kingdom, and the Period of Consummation, after 
which time shaU cease and the eternal ages begin. But all the 
periods in Israel's history, whether past or future, will be more 
clearly apprehended by our employing a simple diagram. 
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It will be observed that the periods are separated from each 
other by double lines enclosing narrow ipaces — ^for the ages of 
history, and especially those of IsraeFs histoiy, glide into one 
another as gradually and imperceptibly as the colours of the 
rainbow. Or, taking another illustration, a man can measure 
the length he traverses on the sea-shore by merely counting the 
number of his footprints on the sand ; but the measurement 
must include not simply the distance between the footprints, 
but also the length of the footprint itself Each of the double 
lines (A, B, C, &c.), denotes, therefore, not a single point of time, 
but a considerable number of years. Thus, when the evangel- 
ist says, " from the captivity to Christ are fourteen generations," 
it would be impossible to say which of the three cUportations 
he alludes to ; and whether he refers to the incarnation, birth, 
baptism, death,' resurrection, or ascension of the Lord. As a 
matter of faxst, all these events separate the present age from 
that which preceded it ; and it will be found, in all cases, that 
the brief period that separates one age from another is crowded 
with events hssizig a vital bearing on the character of the later 
age. Thus the present period (marked 4 in the diagram) de- 
rives all its peculiarities from the events that took place imme- 
diately prior to the Lord's ascension (D) ; for that people for 
whom, above all others, the Son of God died — that people who 
nailed Him to the tree, exclaiming, ** His blood be onus and on 
our children" — ^have for the last eighteen hundred years been 
wandering among the nations as fugitives and vagabonds. That 
fearful imprecation, taken in conjunction with the imparalleled 
crime to which it had reference, was so heinous and aggravated, 
that the heavens became black at the spectacle, the rocks rent, 
and all nature reeled to its foundations. Such was the crime, 
that although the divine sufferer looked up to heaven and cried, 
" Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do," no re- 
sponse has been given to the prayer until this day. But that 
prayer was as imparalleled as the crime ; and though God in 
His wrath has delayed the answer, yet that answer lies among 
the absolute certainties of the future, " for God hath not cast 
away His people which Ho foreknew." " Blindness in part is 
happened to Israel, until the fulnesfi of the Gentiles be come in ; 
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and 80 all Israel shall he saved ; as it is written, There shall 
come out of Zion the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness 
from Jacoh '* (Rom. xi/25, 26). Till that eventful day arrives (we 
have no hesitation in affirming it), all the pious efforts of Chris- 
tians to induce Israel to acknowledge their Messiah cannot fiEdl, 
except in individual cases, to end in disappointment. The 
period or age now existing is emphatically termed hy the Lord 
" the times of the Gentiles," and these " times " are to continue 
until the Lord's second advent (E). During this period, " this 
gospel of the kingdom shall he preached in all the world for a 
witness unto all nations, and then shall the end come " {{,€,, the 
end of the age, Matt. xxiv. 14). All the nations, however, it 
appears, are not to be saved by such preaching, for the passage 
indicates the contrary, and that result will never be attained till 
the seed of Abraham become the preachers ; but the heralds of 
salvation are now sent to every land to proclaim salvation 
through Christ to all nations, ** as a testimony against them" 
and in order to leave all men without excuse. A limited number, 
however, from all nations, will give heed to the good tidings, 
and surrender themselves to Him who is now seated at Grod*s 
right hand. These, in their aggregate, are called in Scripture 
" the fulness of the Gentiles ; " for though a very small body in 
comparison with the mighty host " whom the God of this world 
(ag^ hath blinded," they will doubtless form an immense mul- 
titude. 

Before the age terminates, or the millennial era commences, 
Christianity will everywhere become adulterated — ^the impure 
leaven will have thoroughly changed the character of the "three 
measures of meal " (Matt. xiii. 33), and the faithful witnesses 
shall be hated of all nations, and be everywhere persecuted. 
The true Churcb, in deepest distress, shall look upward and cry, 
" Lord, how long ! " and tben, as when He delivered His covenant 
people &om Egypt, " the Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God ; and the dead in Christ shall rise first : then we 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air " (1 Thess. iv. 16). 
It would appear that immediately after the removal of the saints 
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the wrath of the Almighty shall descend in unparalleled judg- 
ments on the earth, yet the inhahitants shall not leam righte- 
ousness. On the contrary, wickedness shall abound, and the love 
of many wax cold. Then, also, shall the long-predicted Anti- 
christ — that ** wicked one," who is to be as really an incarnation 
of Satan as theKedeemer was of the divine natiu-e — appear, " with 
all power and signs and lying wonders, opposing and exalting 
himself above all that is called Qod, or that is worshipped ; so 
that he, as Qod, shall sit in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God." His reign, however, is destined to be of short 
duration ; for the Lord " shall consume him with the spirit of 
His mouth, and destroy him with the brightness of His coming " 
(2 Thejss. ii. 3, 12). 

" The times of the Gentiles " shall thus suddenly come to an 
end, and a new age begin (Period 5 of our diagram). Judah and 
Ephraim shall then suddenly be brought back to their own land 
in a state of unfeigned repentance ; for " it shall come to pass 
in that day that I will pour on the house of David and on the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem the spirit of prayer and of supplica- 
tion ; and they shall look on me whom they have pierced, and 
shall mourn for him as one moumeth for his only son, and shall 
be in bitterness as one is in bitterness for his first-bom " (Zech. 
zii. 9). 

SECT. 11. — ^From tbe Blrtli of Christ to tbe Ascension 

(B.C. 4-A.D. 81). 
B.O. 

4. Birth of Christ, four years before the vulgar era. 
x,D, welcome, the world's Samovr (Matt. i. 25). 

1. Birth of Christ, according to Dionysius Exiguus.* 
Exiguus's eompiUation, 

6. Angostus makes Palestine a Eoman province. 

extinguished its ncUumaliiy (Luke iL 1). 

7. Aichelaus, Ethnarch of Judaea and Samaria, is banished 

by the emperor to GkiuL 
the weary exile of the prince, 

„ Coponius becomes first procurator of Judsea. 
it is under the yoke of procurators, 

* Thlf would seem, after all, to be the true date (Me Qt^o^a^ft * ^S^ers'^t ^"^^ 

G 
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A.D. 

8. Jesus at Jerusalem among the doctors, 
a young reasoTver (Luke ii. 46). 

14. Tiberius succeeds his stepfather Augustus, 
this Ccesar is the second, 

„ Valerius Gratus, fifth procurator of Judaea, 
he commanded Jvdcsa, 

18. Herod Antipas builds Tiberias, on the margin of the 

Sea of Galilee, 
on the western coast erected. 

19. Tiberius banishes the Jews from Eome. 

they are banished by Tiberius, 

26. Pontius Pilate becomes the sixth procurator of Judsea. 

awed by the /ear of num (Luke xziii. 24). 

f, John the Baptist begins his ministry. 

tkLQ/orenmner of the Messiah (John i. 6). 

27. The baptism of Jesus by John. 

a dow appears (John L 82). 

„ Commencement of Christ's ministry, 
the divine Precu:her (John i. 88). 

„ Caiaphas becomes high priest. 

9. famous prophecy (John zi. 51). 

„ Jesus at the marriage of Cana in Galilee. 
vfinB fills the pots (John ii 7). 

28. Jesus, at the first passover, cleanses the Temple. 

The oxen and doves are remaoed (John ii 16). 

„ Jesus discourses with Nicodemus. 

He discov/rses with a rvZer (John iii 2). 

„ Jesus discourses with the woman of Samaria, 
she denies His request (John iv. 6). 

„ Jesus preaches his first sermon at 19'azaieth. 

His woida fill them with rage (Luke iv. 16). 

„ John beheaded by Herod Antipas. 
a damseTs request (Matt ziv. 8). 

29. The Sermon on the Mount. 

He expounds dimne truth (Matt y. 1). 

«y The twelve disciples are sent forth to preach, 
the disciples on a tour (Matt z. ff). 
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A.D. 

29. Peter's famous confession. 

VLfis7iermcm*i tkeologif (Matt. xvi. 16). 

30. The transfiguration of Jeeiifl. 

His glory was ttnnid^fiU (2 Pet. L 17). 

,f The seventy disciples sent out. 

wor&y of his hire is the workman I (Luke x. 7. ) 

„ The disciples taught hoi^.tQ; praj. 

they wanted a h6owefrdy, example (Matt. vi. 9). 

„ The raising of Lazarus. 

at yonder grave He weeps (John xL 43). 

31. The counsel of Caiaphas. 

the high-prie8t*8 counsel (John xL 47). 

„ Jesus beyond Jordan : parable of the prodigal son. 
exemplifies Oocfs eorr^passion (Lnke xv. 11). 

„ Jesus blesses little children. 

extending His hands He blessed them (Matt. xix. 15). 

„ Two blind men healed at Jericho. 

He willingly Jieals the blind (Mark x. 46). 

„ The Lord's last appearance in the Temple, 
warns His guilty censors (Matt. xxiv. 1). 

„ The fourth passover : the Lord's Supper instituted, 
the Holy Commimion (Luke xxii. 15). 

,, Judas Iscariot betrays Jesus. 

in Oethsenume he betrayed Him (Luke xxii. 47). 

„ The crucifixion. 

the Qod-man crucified (Lnke xxiii 46). 

„ The resurrection of Jesus. 

yield, gra/oe^ thy Captive I (Matt. xxviiL 6.) 

„ The ascension into heaven. 

He wears a glorious crovm (Acts i. 9). 



SECT. 13.— From the Ascension to the Introduction of the 
Gospel into Enxope (A.D. 81-^51). 

A.D. 

31. Feast of Pentecost and descent of the Holy Ghost, 
welcome, Holy Comforter/ (Acts ii. 1.) 
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A.D. 

31. Peter and John heal an impotent man. 

they heal a cripple (Acts iiL 1). 

„ Peter and John before the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
exhibit great courage (Acts iv. 6). 

„ The disciples practise community of goods. 

the whole of their goods in common (Acts iv. 82). 

32. Ananias and Sapphira are struck dead. 

hypocrUes are frightcTied (Acts v. 11). 

The disciples are arraigned before the Sanhedrim, 
wary OcmtalieVs advice (Acts v. 84). 

The seven deacons are chosen. 

wise and holy deacons (Acts vi 5). 

„ Stephen, the first martyr, stoned. 

witness his Jieavenly face I (Acts vii. 64.) 

„ Great persecution at Jerusalem — ^the disciples dispersed, 
a geiieral flight (Acts viii 1). 

„ Philip, one of the seven, preaches at Samaria, 
wins a host from death (Acts viiL 5). 

33. Simon Magus seeks to purchase the Holy Ghost. 

wanted the Oift for gold (Acts viiL 18). 

„ Philip baptises the Ethiopian eunuch. 

on his way home by Oaza (Acts viii. 86). 

34. Saul vehemently persecutes the Church. 

extreme haired to the sairUs (Acts viii. 8). 

35. Saul, on his way to Damascus, is converted. 

witnessed a heavenly light (Acts ix. 1). 

36. Peter's vision at Joppa : conversion of Cornelius. 

the Gentiles to be invited (Acts x. 9). 

„ Pontius Pilate and Caiaphas deposed: Pilate is suc- 
ceeded by Marcellus. 
the guiltiest of mcmkind. 

37. Birth of Josephus, the historian. 

wrote the history of hia people. 

„ Death of Tiberius, and accession of Caligula, 
hated by his people. 
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A.D. 

37. Paul, at Jerusalem, is sent to preach to the Gentiles. 

the ChntUe^s apostle (Acts ix. 15). 

38. Paul preaches to the Gentiles at Tarsus, his native city. 

welcomes the heatfien to the Redeemer (Acts xi 25). 

41. Claudius, fourth Eoman emperor, ascends the throne. 

he succeeds Caligula (Acts zi. 28). 

„ Herod Agrippa becomes king of Palestine, 
wields the sceptre of Caiumn (Acts xiL 1). 

„ Paul leaves Tarsus for Antioch in Syria. 

they are knovm as ** Christians** (Acts xi. 26). 

42. Herod slays the Apostle James and imprisons Peter. 

James is decapitated (Acts xii 2). 

43. Paul and Barnabas go from Antioch to Jerusalem with 

a collection, 
they went to Jerusalem with a gift (Acts xL 80). 

44. Paul goes to Asia Minor on his first missionary journey. 

exhorts them to se^ salvation (Acts xiiL 38). 

45. Paul and Barnabas in Cyprus. 

the sorcerer Elymas (Acts xiii. 8). 

46. Paul and Barnabas go to Antioch in Pisidia. 

they set out for ArUiodi (Acts xiii 14). 

„ Paul and Barnabas visit Iconium and Lystra. 
** Jupiter and Mercury/'* (Acts xiv. 8.) 

„ Paul and Barnabas go to Antioch in Syria, 
they sail to Antioch (Acts xiv. 26). 

47. Paul sees a heavenly vision. 

a wondrous sight appears (2 Cor. xii. 2). 

48. Disputation at Antioch regarding circumcision. 

a war for Jewish rites (Acts xv. 1). 

„ Paul and Barnabas sent to Jerusalem to consult the 

Apostles, 
a synod^s resolutions (Acts xv. 2). 

49. Paul and Barnabas return to Antioch in Syria. 

the Judaisers are vanquished (Acts xy. 22). 

50. Peter, at Antioch, is rebuked by Paul for dissimulation. 

what a lamentable example I (GaL ii. 11.) 
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A.D. 

51 Paul leaves Antioch fdt GiUciit. 

leaves for (Xlieia (Acta xy. 41). 

„. Paul, at Lystra, becomes acquainted with Timothy, 
the wanderer lights on a companion (Acts xvi 1). 

SECT. 13.— From the Introdnction of the Gospel into Europe 
to the Death of John (A.D. 51-100). 

A.D. 

51. Paul at Troas sees a remarkable vision. 

yonder the Lord is beckoning us ! (Acts xyL 9. ) 

„ Paul and Timothy arrive at Macedonia. 
Lydia is converted (Acts xvi. 11). 

52. Felix becomes procurator of Judaea. 

wantonly loved Drusilla (Josephus). 

„ Paul visits Athens, and preaches on Mars' Hill. 
laments their idolatry (Acts zvii. 22). 

53. Paul at Corinth is arraigned before Gallio. 

a liberal-minded governor (Acts xviiL 12). 

,, Paul writes to the Thessalonians and Galatians. 
** the Lord is at Jiand " (Phil. iv. 5). 

54. Paul sets out for Jerusalem, and sails by Ephesus. 

he leaves for Jerusalem (Acts xix. 21). 

„ Paul returns to Antioch in Syria, 
he leaves for Syria. 

„ Paul leaves Antioch on his third missionary journey, 
a long jov/rruy, 

„ Nero, the fifth Roman emperor, succeeds Claudius, 
a wretched life of sensuality, 

55. St Matthew writes his Greek (jrospel. 

exhibits our Lord^s linkage. 

„ St Mark writes his Gospel at Eome. 
exhibits our Lord^s life, 

„ St Paul, at Ephesus, writes 1st Corinthians, 
he excommunicates a lawless libertine, 

56. St Paul leaves Ephesus for Troas and Philippi. 

he leaves for Macedonia (Acts xx. 1). 

bl, St Paul composes his 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, 
irri tes them a letter from Philippi, 
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A.D. 

58. Eetums to Corinth, and writes to the Eomans. 

wholly excludes UffcU righUouanen, 

59. Paul, at Miletus, sends for the Ephesian elders. 

they wept at leave taking (Aoti zz. 87). 

„ Paul, at Jerusalem, is assaulted in the Temple. 

they lay hold on him in the Temple (Acta xxi 27). 

„ Lysias sends Piaul by night to Caesarea. 
Lysias evades Ihem (Acts xziii 28). 

„ Paul tried by Felix, then left in prison two years, 
the eloquent Tertullvs (Acts zziy. 2). 

GO. Felix is recalled, and is succeeded by Porcius Festus. 
Nero expels him (Acts xxiy. 27). 

„ Paul pleads his cause before Agrippa and Bemice. 
what Tioble ivitTiessvng / (Acts xzvi 27.) 

„ Paul is sent to Rome, but is shipwrecked, 
at Malta they vnnter (Acts xxviiL 1). 

61. Paul arrives in Rome, where he remains two years. 

the missionary in the capital (Acts xzviii. 80). 

62. Festus dies, and is succeeded by Albinus. 

he witnessed many disorders. 

63. Paul, in Rome, writes Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, 

and perhaps Philippians and Hebrews, 
what noble gems ! 

„ St Luke writes his (jrospel and the Acts at Rome. 
matchless histories. 

64. Paul tried and acquitted by Nero. 

Nero justifies him. 

Rome set on fire by Nero, who blames the Christians. 
Nero himself kindled it. 
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First general persecution of the Christians, 
an awful ma^acre of the saints. 

Paul escapes from Rome, and goes to Macedonia and 

Asia Minor, 
an expedition to Macedonia and Asia (Acts xz. 1). 
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A.D. 

64. Paul leaves Macedonia and sails to Spain. 

went from Macedonia to Spam (Rom. zv. 28). 

65. Eebellion in Judaea against the Eomans breaks out. 

a mvMny in the Laiid. 

„ Many prodigies are seen at Jerusalem. 

the wonders in iwi/wre are alarming (Josephus). 

„ Paul leaves Spain for Crete, Miletus, Corinth, &c. 
this mission is his last. 

66. The Jewish war begins under Flavins Vespasian. 

a war imparalleled in annals, 

67. Paul sets out for Nicopolis in Epirus, and writes his 

Epistle to Titus, 
what a noble pastoral I (Tit. iii. 12.) 

„ Paul is arrested at Nicopolis and sent to Rome. 
his end is approaching (Acts xxvii. 1). 

Paul arrives in Rome and is confined in the Mamertine 
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prison, 
the awful ManuerivM prison (Acts xxviiL 16). 

Paul writes his 2d Epistle to Timothy, 
he emds his epistles. 

Massacre of the Jews at Cassarea, Ptolemais, and Alex- 
andria. 
monstronjLs proceedings, 

68. Paul and Peter are tried, and condemned to be slain. 

executed by N&ro at Rome (Josephus). 

„ Death of Nero, who is succeeded by Galba. 
the execrable Nero is revM/oed. 

69. Flavius Vespasian, the ninth emperor, proclaimed at 

Alexandria. 
w«c< after ViUllius, 

70. Jerusalem destroyed by Titus Vespasian, the emperor's 

son, and a million of Jews massacred, 
what a piteous wail I 

73. Palestine finally subdued by the Romans. 
t^'B wicked ^eopZe are humbled. 
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A.D. 

79. Titus Vespasian, tenth emperor of Rome, 
this priTice is the terUh. 

81. Domitian, the eleventh emperor (but the twelfth 
Csesar). 

a reign of cruelty, 

95. St John banished to Patmos by Domitian; second 

general persecution. 
tribulation is allotted him (Rev. i. 9). 

96. The Book of Revelation written by St John. 

it expounds the ** time of the end** (Rev. i 1). 

„ Domitian assassinated : Kerva succeeds him. 
the twelfth emperor, 

98. Trajan, the thirteenth emperor of Rome. 

Trcfja/n restores (the empire). 

99. Death of John (1), the last of the apostles. 

He outlived the other twelve ; or, " what is (hat to 
theeV (Johnxxi 22.) 

100. Third general persecution, under Trajan, 
the Christianas are wamionly exterminated. 



CHAP. m. — ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

In dealing with this great subject, our limits compel us to con- 
fine our attention to the first five centuries, or, more accurately 
speaking, to the period preceding the downfall of the Roman 
empire. Section 14 enumerates all the principal Christian 
writers from the last surviving apostle to Gregory the Great ; 
or all those who, by their writings, either adorned and defended 
the kingdom of God in its infancy, or who, by advocating per- 
verse opinions, sought to corrupt and imdermine it. Many of 
their works are now hopelessly lost, while of those that are ex- 
tant a great many are weak and puerile in the extreme, especi- 
ally when compared with the grave and venerable style of the 
New Testament writers. The gap which, in this respect, sepa- 
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rates St John from his contemporary, Clement of Rome, is almost 
immeasurable. CMldisli as they are, however, these ancient 
writers have their use ; and in our day, when all things are being 
examined anew, the republication of their principal works 
cannot fail to lead to exceedingly important results. On this 
ground we hail with deep satisfaction the resolute, though we 
fear often ill-remunerated, efforts of Mr T. Clark of this city, 
who, not content with introducing the reading public of this 
country to many of the noble scholars of Germany, is now en- 
gaged in publishing vigorous and elegant trani^tions of all the 
principal extant productions of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 

Section 15 enumerates the twenty General or GScumenical 
Councils recognised by the Roman Catholic Church. Of these 
the Greek Church regards only the first eight as binding ; the 
Church of England the first six ; while Christianfi in general 
bow to the authority of only one Council — ^not reckoned among 
the twenty — ^the Apostolic Council held at Jerusalem, A-D. 48. 
Section 16 is occupied with an enumeration of the so-called Ten 
General Persecutions, all of which occurred during the first three 
centuries, when the Church, unprotected and unbefriended, re- 
solutely and persistently endeavoured to subjugate the world to 
the dominion of Christ, her King. These were the purest and 
best days of the kingdom of God, though the impure leaven had 
already begun to work ; and hence heathenism, in its expiring 
agonies, convulsively endeavoured to destroy its superhuman 
adversary, which was every hour thinning its ranks. At length, 
in the providence of God, and in answer to the continued sup- 
plications of His people, a Christian emperor ascended the throne 
of the CsBsars, when immediately the religion of Jesus was toler 
ated throughout the bounds of the Roman empire. Section 17 
records all the other principal events in ecclesiastical history 
from the death of St John to the age of Constantine, or the first 
development of the Church under external oppression ; while 
the last section traces the history from Constantine to the fall 
of the Western empire, or the development of Christianity as 
the prevailing religion of the state, from a.d. 325 to 476. 
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SECT. 14.-£arly GhrittUa Writen (A. D. 101 - 604). 
[Note. — b. denotes birth; /.flourished; d. death.^ 

A.D. 

0\, d. Death of Clement, Bishop of Eome. 
Clement who vyrote to the Corinthiann, 

06. d. Death of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch. 
a bishop exposed in the a/mphitheatre, 

12. /. Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis. 

companion of the ** beloved disciple.** 

65. d. Justin Martyr heheaded at Eome. 
a Christian martyr leamid, 

67. d. Death of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, 
they bum the noble Polycarp. 

69. /. Athenagoras of Athens flourished, 
by birth, a native oi Athens. 

70. /. Hermias, the Christian philosopher. 
criticises the pa^an vrriters, 

76, f, Hegesippus writes his Church History. 
begins to prepare his annals. 

77. d. Tatian, the Assyrian. 
abuses the Platonic philosophy. 

81. d, Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch. 
boldly argues for Christianity, 

85. h, Origen, the eminent commentator. 
birth oi Origen of Alexandria, 

96. /. Tertullian, presbyter of Carthage. 
became a violent Montanist, 

202. d, Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
the^r^ urriter in France. 

218. d, Clement of Alexandria. 

a deTJout Christian rhetorician. 

242. /. Gregory Thaumaturgus, Bishop of Neo-Caesarea. 
first sacred edifices, 

248. /. Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria. 
tkfew suspect his orthodoxy. 
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254. d. Death of Origen. 

death of the Alexandrian scribe, 

258. d. Death of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. 
Africa laments her apostle. 

269. d. Death of Gregory Thaumaturgus, 

funny miracles these I 

270. h, Eusebius, the Church historian. 

the famous presbyter of Cxsarea, 

296. h, Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, 
a decisive victory at Nice, 

307. Amobius writes his treatise against the Gentiles, 
a great writer against paganism. 

314. h, Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
great Cyril of JerusalcTn, 

321. /. Lactantius writes his Institutes, 
a grand defence of Christicmity, 

332. b. Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, 
an hon£st Qreek fcUher. 

338. d. Death of Eusebius. 

the great historian of religion, 

361. /. Chrysostom, Bishop of Constantinople 

the ** golden mouthed^* bishop, 

362. /. Gregory, Bishop of Nazianzum. 

Qregory oi Nazianzum flourished, 

368. d, Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers. 
Hilary m^nxiced the Arians, 

371. /. Basil the Great, Bishop of Caesarea. 

a great and piovs bishop, 

372. /. Gregory of Nyssa. 

Gregory the philosophic divine, 

373. d. Death of Athanasius. 

goes quietly to the grave, 

374. d. Ephrsem the Syrian. 

good Eph/rcem the Syrian, 

385. /. Jerome translates the Hebrew Scriptures into Latin. 
the ffebrew rendered into Latin, 
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A.D. 

395. / Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 

the hero of theologiccU literature, 

396. /. Rufinus, Presbyter of Aquileia. 

the ffrecU Italicm monk, 

397. d. Death of Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan. 

the grecU Italian archbishop, 

415. /. Cyril, Archbishop of Alexandria, 
the austere bishop of Alexandria. 

461. d. Leo the Great claims to be Vicar of Christ. 
sets up an impious claim, 

518. /. Fulgentins, Bishop of Raspina. 
the learned bishop of Baspina, 

531. /. Procopius of Gaza. 

a learned historian and comm>efUator. 

562. d. Cassiodorus, the Italian monk, 
the learned monk of Calahria. 

„ /. Gregory, Bishop of Tours, author of a * History of 
France. ' 
the learned prelate of France. 

604. d, Gregory the Great, Pope of Rome, dies. 
mdssumaries toander to Kent, 



SECT. 15.— The Twenty (Ecumenical Councils. 

A.D. 

325. Council of Mcsea or "Nice — the Arian controversy, 
they a^ee in defining the ** Logos.*' 

382. First Council of Constantinople — divinity of the 

Holy Ghost, 
the ffoly Ghost reckoned divine. 

431. Council of Ephesus — Pelagianism and Nestorianisni 

condemned. 
sailors guard Cyril. 

451. Council of Chalcedon — the Eutychian controversy, 
the separate elements of Christ* s (person). 

553. Second Council of Constantinople. 
we l4am little here J 
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A.D. 

680. Third Council of Constantinople. 

the MonothelUes are reckoned wrong, 

787. Second Council of Nice. 
Popish rites approved of. 

869. Fourth Council of Constantinople, 
the Roma/n emperor cUtended it. 

1123. First Council of Lateran. 

clerical celibacy first agreed on. 

1139. Second Council of Lateran. 

convoked to condemn heretical tenets, 

1179. Third Council of Lateran. 

the Church claims the power to torture, 

1215. Fourth Council of Lateran. 

the council determines to condemn the Alhigenses, 

1245. Council of Lyons. 

condemns Frederick the Second at Lyons, 

1274. Second Council of Lyons. 

convoked in Fran^^e by Pope Gregory^ 

1311. Council of Vienne. 

a coumcil in Gaul condemns '* the beggars," 

1409. Council of Pisa : two rival Popes. 

the Church, sca/ndaZised, excommu/nicaies the tivo. 

1414. Council of Constance: John Huss and Jerome of 

Prague condemned. 
courageous Jerome consigned to the stake, 

1431. Council of Basil. 

this Council seeks to Iieal the breach. 

1512. Fifth CouncH of Lateran. 

claims to limii Christia/n freedom, 

1545. Council of Trent 

Calvinism and Lutheramism judged iUegaZ, 



BBOT. 16.— The Ten General Feneontioni. 

A.D. 

64. The Christians' First Persecution under Nero. 
Nero sUtys them. 
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JLl). 

95. The Second Persecution under Domitian. 
trilnUatioru allotted them. 

104. The Third Persecution under Trajan, 
the Christia/M wantonly exterminated. 

119. The Fourth Persecution under Adrian, 
their blood calls for vengeance, 

197. The Fifth Persecution under Severus. 

they are cruelly tortured by persecutors, 

235. The Sixth Persecution under Maximinus. 
the fury of the heathen let loose. 

249. The Seventh Persecution under Decius. 
hy/ar their severest trial, 

257. Eighth Persecution under Valerian: death of Cyprian. 
Africa laments her apostle, 

272. The Ninth Persecution under Aurelian. 
the edict to p^raeaUe is departed from. 

302. The Tenth Persecution under Diocletian, 
a general extermination decreed. 



8B0T. 17.— Principal Eyents in Eceietlastloal History firom tlie 
Death of Jolm to tlie Ag9 of Constantine. 

A.D. 

101. Death of Clement, Bishop of Eome. 
Clement wrote to the OoriiUkiams, 

106. Death of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch. 

a Ushop exposed in the amphiOieaire. 

107. Syineon, Bishop of Jerusalem, crucified. 

a hishop executed in the persecution. 

109. Pliny the younger, Procurator of Bithynia, asks ad- 
vice firom the emperor how he is to deal 
with the Christians, 
the Consul writes to Trajan. 

112. Cerinthus, a Gnostic heretic, flourishes, 
a contemporary of the '* beloved disciple,** 
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A..D. 

115. The Lord's Day now generally observed by Christians. 
Christioms observe the Loris-Dwy. 

119. Fourth General Persecution under Adrian, 
their blood calls for vengeance. 

133. Valentine founds a new sect of Gnosticism, 
a bold Egyptia/n Gnostic. 

135. Basilides develops Gnosticism more fully. 

BasilideSf the Gnostic of Alexandria. 

136. Adrian builds ^Elia Capitolina on the site of Jerusalem. 

bestows on it a heathenish name. 

141. Marcion completes the first canon of Scnpture. 
the camm of Scripture completed. 

143. The Syrian Gnostics Satuminus, Tatian, Bardesanesi 

and Marcion flourish, 
a band of Syrian heretics. 

1 44. The Ophites, another sect of Gnostics, appear. 

the basis of their system was a ** serpent." 

147. Justin Martyr writes his First Apology for Christianity. 
cov/rageous Justin* s apology, 

152. The Council of Pergamos, the first on record. 
begin to legislate on doctrine. 

158. Celsus, Lucian, and Arrian write against Christianity. 
CelsuSy Lada/rif and Arrkm. 

161. Anicetus, Bishop of Kome, and Polycarp, dispute about 

the time of observing Easter. 
controversies menace the Church. 

166. Montanism and Monarchianism appear in the East. 

the beglrming of Montanism and Monarchianism. 

167. Persecution of the Christians at Smyrna. 

they bum the martyr Polycarp. 

174. War with the Marcomanni : the Christians pray for 

the emperor, 
the Christians pray for his success. 

176. Hegesippus writes his Church History. 

he begins to prepare his annals. 

177. Persecution at Lyons and Vienne. 

Bishop Pothinus perishes. 
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A.D. 

185. Birth of Origen, the eminent Commentator, 
the celebrated Origen of Alexandria. 

189. The Saracens, who now first appear in history, defeat 

the Eomans. 
hands of Arabixms vam^ish them. 

194. The Scriptures translated into Syriac (Peshito). 

the Bible translated into Syriac, 

195. The Scriptures translated into Latin (Itala), 

the JBible translated into LaMn, 

196. Tertullian writes his Apology for Christianity. 

becams a violent M<mtanist. 

„ Byzantium taken by the Emperor Sevorus. 
Byzamtium is taken by the emperor, 

197. Fifth General Persecution under Septimius Severus. 

they are cruelly tortured hj persecutors. 

202. Severus issues an Edict prohibiting Christians from 

disseminating their doctrines, 
an edict to exterminate Hie faith, 

„ Death of Irenseus, Bishop of Lyons. 
the first tvriter in France. 

204. Origen appointed Catechist at Alexandria. 
Sifanums expounder of Scripttire. 

211. Caracalla becomes Emperor : the persecution ceases. 
favov/r bestowed on the Christians. 

215. A council held at Carthage respecting baptism, 
an African council legislates. 

217. Callistus and Hippolytus, rival bishops at Eome. 

Sk furious contest between popes. 

218. Death of Clement of Alexandria. 

a devout Christian rhetorician. 

„ Heliogabalus seeks to blend the Christian religion 
with heathenism. 
tk foolish blending of religions, 

220. Death of Tertullian. 

death of a famous umter, 

222. Urban L, Bishop of Rome : Alex. Severus, Emperor. 
Si fearless defender of the faith, 

H 
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A.D. 

230. iNoetus excommunicated at Smyrna. 
^kfarrums heretic excommtmicated, 

„ Pontianus, Bishop of Rome : the schism of Hippoly- 

tus healed. 
the faction oiHippolytas extinguished. 

235. Sixth general persecution, under Maximinus. 
t\ie fury of the heathen let-loose. 

240. Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus-Romanus, suffered mar- 
tyrdom. 
dovJbtful where his see existed. 

242. Churches first used by Christians, 
the first sacred edifices. 

249. Seventh general persecution, under Deoius. 
by far their severest trial. 

251. Schism of Novatian begins at Rome. 
dispiUe about the " lapsed " commences, 

254. Death of Origen : accession of Valerian, the 35th em- 
peror. 
death of the Alexandrian scribe. 

257. Eighth general persecution, under Valerian : martyrdom 
of Cyprian, and Sixtus II., Bishop of Rome. 
Africa laments her apostle. 

261. The Sabellian controversy : synod of Alexandria : 
Dionysius the Great, 
he denied the incarnation of Christ. 

266. Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch. 
defends Monarchianism at Antioch. 

270. Birth of Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea: Aurelian, emp. 
\iiQ famous presbyter of Caesarea. 

272. The ninth general persecution, under Aurelian. 
the designs of the persecutors frustrated, 

274. Mani, or Manich3eus,the heretic, put to death in Persia. 
iht founder of a pernicious sect. 

284. Diocletian and Maximian, joint-emperors ; Diocletian 
takes the East, and Maximian the West: era 
of Diocletian. 
tL famous era in the East. 
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A.D. 

286. The Northmen attack the Eoman Empire in the West, 
and the Persians in the East. 
the frontiers ravaged by invaders. 

292. Partition of the Eoman Empire into four kingdoms, 
under Diocletian, Maximian, Constantius Chlo- 
rus, and Galerius. 
fowr temporary divisions, 

295. Alexandria taken by Diocletian. 
Diocletian takes Alexandria^ 

302. The tenth persecution, under Diocletian, 
a general extermination decreed, 

„ Schism of Meletius of Lycopolis. 
an Egyptian excites a disturbance, 

305. The Council of Elvira enjoins celibacy on the clergy. 

gainsay the written law, 

306. Constantino, emp. in the West, Licinius in the East. 

they halve the whole empire. 

307. Amobius issues his treatise against the Gentiles. 

a great writer against paganism. 

311. The Donatist schism. 

the grea;t controversy about Cidlianus. 

312. Constantino the Great embraces Christianity. 

the history of Christianity is affected by it. 

313. Edict of Milan : Constantino grants toleration to the 

Christians, 
a grand cha/nge in their history. 

318. The Arian controversy begins : the Emperor becomes 
an Arian. 
the head of the Church an Arian J 

321. Constantino commands the observance of Sunday on 

all his subjects, 
the 7u)ly day to be observed, 

324. Constantino becomes sole emperor in East and West, 
a great date in sacred (history). 

„ Christianity becomes the religion of the State, 
the holy faith established. 
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SECT. 18.— From Constantlne to the Fall of tlie Western Emplze. 

(324-476.) 

A.D. 

325. Council of Nice condemns Arianism. 
they agree in defining ** the Logos" 

330. Constantinople l)econies the cap. of the Eoman emp. 
the government is gone from the West, 

336. Death of Arius. 

the greatest heretic of antiquity. 

337. Death of Constantine the Great. 

a great gap produced. 

339. The Council of Antioch deposes Athanasius. 
the heretics have a trivmiph. 

350. Constantius strictly prohibits heathen sacrifices. 
heathenism at last on the wane. 

356. Athanasius expelled by force from his see by Con- 
stantius. 
he gained his lawrels at Nice. 

359. The Gospels translated into Mceso-Gothic by Bishop 

Ulphilas. 
the Gothic Ulphilas a translator. 

361. Julian the Apostate becomes emperor, 
a heathen monarches accession. 

371. Pelagius, founder of Pelagianism, bom in Britain 

about this time, 
the great Pelagian controversy. 

373. Death of Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, 
a great opponent of heresy. 

375. ApoUinaristic Controversy. 

the heresy of Apollinarus of Laodiccea. 

379. Theodosius the Great becomes emperor : advances 

Christianity. 
heathenism persecuted in turn. 

382. First General Council, of Constantinople : Macedonius 

condemned, 
the Holy-Qhost reckoned divine. 
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A.D. 

3S5. Jerome translates the Hebrew Scriptures into Latin, 
the Hebrew rendered into LcUin. 

387. Yalentinian II. embraces Catholicism : great triumph 

over Arianism. 
the heresy of Arius put-doum. 

391. Ambrose induces the Emperor Theodosius to do pen- 

ance for the massacre at Thessalonica. 
a fffecU trivmph to the Church, 

392. The temple of Serapis at Alexandria destroyed, and 

the final overthrow of Paganism in the East, 
the h£aihen temples are demolished, 

395. Augustine appointed Bishop of Hippo, 
the hero of theological literature. 

„ Final division of the empire between the sons of 

Theodosius. 
a great event is looming, 

397. Death of Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan, 
the great Italian prelate, 

„ Theophilus of Alexandria anathematises Origen, and 
denounces the Anthropomorphites. 
a harsh and violent prelate. 

407. Death of Chrysostom, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
sinks on the way to^Pityus, 

410. Eome sacked and burned by Alaric, king of the Visi- 

goths, 
they sack the capital of the West 

411. The Pelagian controversy begins at Carthaga 

a serious controversy commences, 

415. Cyril becomes Bishop of Alexandria, 
the austere bishop of Alexandria, 

428. Nestorius becomes Patriarch of Constantinople : the 

Nestorian controversy begins. 
serious differences arise, 

430. Death of Augustine. 

the saintly Augustine expires. 
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A.D. 

431. Third General Council, at Ephesus, condemns Pelaguin 

and Kestorian tenets. 
sailors guard Cyril. 

439. The Vandals overrun Africa, patronise the Arians, and 

persecute the Orthodox. 
savage Oenseric the Vandal. 

443. The Huns, under Attila, lay waste the Eoman Empire, 

after conquering the Germans. 
savage Scythian hordes, 

447. Simon Stylites, the hermit of Syria, foimder of the 

sect of the Stylites. 
Simon stands on his pillar, 

449. The Jutes and Saxons arrive in Britain, and nearly 

extirpate Christianity, 
the Jutes and Saxons in Tha/net, 

451. Fourth General Council (Chalcedon) condemns the 

tenets of Eutyches, and ratifies the doctrine 
of two natures and one person in Christ: 
Monophysite controversy, 
the separate elements of Chrises (person). 

4G1. Leo the Great, Pope of Rome, claims to be vicar of 

Christ. 
sets-up an impiotis claim^ 

476. Monophysite doctrine declared the religion of the 

Eastern Empire, 
the State patronises the Monophysites, 

„ Extinction of the Western Empire by the Goths, 
the succeeding period is Mediasval, 
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PART SECOND.— PROFANE HISTORY. 
PERIOD I. -ANCIENT HI STORY, 

CHAP. I. — HISTORY OF EGYPT. 
(B.C. 2560-30.) 

[The Author deems himself peculiarly fortunate in those whose co* 
operation he has secured in preparing the following introduction to 
his Chronology of Ancient Egypt. The portion bearing on the History 
of Sgypt is from the pen of Mr W. Osbum, RS.L., the author of 
many learned works on Egyptology, and who, firom having devoted the 
greater part of his laborious life to the elucidation of the monuments of 
that country, and to the testimony which they afford to the truthfulness 
of the books of Moses, now occupies the foremost place among British 
Egyptologists. The second portion— that bearing on the Qreat Pyramid 
— bears the peculiar impress of its esteemed author, further mentioned 
in the tinal note. This paper cannot fail to be appreciated by the Chris- 
tian who, with soundness in the faith and loyalty to the Master, combines 
a scientific interest in the order and history of the wonderful Cosmos 
which He has created.] 

PART I.— THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

The early history of Egypt is older by centuries than that of 
any other nation with which we are acquainted. The natural 
and physical causes which account for this lie at the threshold 
of the inquiry. The situation of Egypt on the surface of the 
globe is in the driest parallels of latitude all round the earth, 
and in both hemispheres. To the eastward and westward of 
Egypt, and for nearly 3000 miles in each direction, it is closely 
hemmed in by sandy deserts, through which the river Nile 
forces its way all but due northward and southward. The peri- 
odical overflow of this river, consequent upon the tropical rains, 
has in the course of ages reclaimed from the desert, on each 
bank, a thin strip of Icmd of extreme fertility, seldom exceed- 
ing half a mile in breadth on each side, and nowhere reaching 
further than eight or ten miles on both sides. 
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The mountain-ranges which bound this very narrow valley 
are composed of rocks of limestone, red sandstone, and granite 
of every variety of tint, offering everywhere to its inhabit- 
ants a perfectly inexhaustible treasure of the hardest and 
most permanent materials for the construction of magnificent 
buildings. 

The inhabitants of Ancient Egypt had evidently considered 
these advantages when they invented the remarkable system of 
writing which is so well known by the name of Hieroglyphics, 
and with engraven inscriptions of which the walls of their pub- 
lic buildings were absolutely covered. Every character of this 
singular system is the representation of some physical object ; 
and great artistic power is often displayed both in the outline 
and details of the birds, animals, &c., which so frequently stand 
for letters, or the symbols of sounds in it ; so that these inscrip- 
tions, far from being an unsightly defacement, as on the Greek 
temples, constitute, in effect, a most important part of the 
omature of their public buildings. 

That the hieroglyphic mode of writing was invented in Egypt 
by the Egyptians, and with a special view to the perpetuation of 
the memories and exploits of the kings and nobles by whom 
their temples, &c., were constructed, we have elsewhere shown 
at considerable length. Everywhere throughout the land of 
Egypt, whether we read these singular inscriptions, magnificently 
executed on the walls and pillars of gorgeous temples, or attempt 
to decipher the coarse daubs and splashes of colour which cover 
the rudest mummy-cases, we shall find that the one object of 
both has been to procure for the writers an eternal remem- 
brance upon the earth. Nothing in Ancient Egypt was too 
great or too small not to be deemed worthy of these attempts at 
perpetual memory. 

Far from being, therefore, as a Greek inscription on a temple, 
unsightly, the constructions of Ancient Egypt — whether obelisks, 
propyla, temples, tombs, mummy-cases, or bandages — were all 
hewn from the mountain, or made by the labours of slave arti- 
ficers, or dug in the bowels of the earth, with the especial view 
of their being covered with coloured hieroglyphics and reliefs 
representing gods and sacred animals. 
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There is another point to which we beg to call the attention 
of the reader. The first colonists of Egypt evidently reached 
it from the eastward, bringing with them the worship of Adam, 
the feither of mankind, whom they identified with the setting 
sun — ^that is, the sun in the twelfth hour of the day. On, or 
Heliopolis, at the head of the Delta, is exactly the point at which 
travellers from the East would be most likely to first touch the 
land of Egypt It is well worthy of note that everywhere in 
the tombs and the papyrus inscriptions of Egypt, the west is 
called the " blessed " west, and the east the " filthy " east ; 
whereas in the books of the Burmahs and other Trans-Gangetic 
peoples, this order is inverted, the west being with them the 
" filthy " west, and the east the " blessed " east. That the point 
whence these two widely separated races began their first emi- 
gration lay somewhere between Egypt and India beyond the 
Ganges is the inevitable, and, as we submit, the highly import- 
ant, inference which must be drawn from this fact. 

There is yet another circumstance which is not without its 
importance in the elucidation of the Ethnography. Men and 
women with black complexions are frequently depicted on the 
tombs and temples of kings of Egypt contemporary with Abraham 
and his descendants, but they have merely the swarthy hue 
which is inevitable to exposure to the rays of the sun in coun- 
tries to the southward of Egypt. They have still the straight 
noses and regular features of the inhabitants of Egypt and of 
Syria. But seven hundred years afterwards, in the reign of the 
king " who knew not Joseph," we see for the first time in the 
paintings of Ancient Egypt the flat nose and thick lips of the 
true negro. The period of seven hundred years is just about 
the time which we might have assumed would be required fully 
to negnfy the European countenance. Surely this fact is not 
an unimportant one in the science of Ethnography. 

We have already dwelt upon the very remarkable fact that 
the monumental history of Egypt begins with Suphis, the 
builder ^f the Great Pyramid, and his contemporaries or imme- 
diate predecessors. Hie names of a few of these predecessors 
occur occasionally, it is true, in the tombs of the princes that 
formed the court of Suphis and his nearest successors ; but it is 
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only as the reclaimers of tracts of land which afterwards fell 
into the hands of those nobles that they are so distinguished ; or, 
still more rarely, they stand engraven in the genealogical tables, 
whereby a very few of their descendants justified their titles to 
be Pharaohs in Egypt. But nowhere in Egypt has any monu- 
ment been discovered which it is possible to assign to any 
earlier epoch than that which may now be safely entitled the 
Suphic Period. 

These earliest memorials of Ancient Egypt embody yet another 
strange peculiarity. When compared in point of executioii with 
those of the later epochs in the long and varied history of that 
first of kingdoms, they are, in power and freedom of hand, in 
delicacy of finish, and in truth to nature, equal to the best of 
them — ^perhaps even superior. Where, then, did these first colo- 
nists acquire their artistic and constructive powers? Not in 
Egypt, certainly. No trace can be found there of those rude 
first attempts which so eloquently and instructively tell the 
history of the arts in all other countries. As masons or builders, 
the hardest stones the earth produces were quarried and adorned 
by them in gorgeous pillars and colossal blocks. As artists, 
their implements sculptured the entire surfaces, exterior and 
interior, of their constructions with pictures of physical objects, 
graven as exquisitely as jewels, finished as delicately as cameos. 
Where, we ask again, are the first crude attempts which long 
practice at length matured into this perfection of arts so diffi- 
cult 1 We answer unhesitatingly, certainly not in Egypt. 

Once more : how came these first settlers, who so clearly 
invented their picture-writing with an especial view to their 
own artistic proficiency, to have lost the mode of writing they 
had formerly possessed, and even the articulations of their for- 
mer language, so that they had to invent a new language, mak- 
ing the pictures of birds, animals, &c., to represent the first 
intonation of the cries they naturally uttered? There is but 
one answer possible to these inquiries. The Scripture account 
of the dispersion of mankind from Babel, through the confusion 
of their language, is the only known fact in human history that 
can account for these strange circumstances (Gen. xi.) 
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Tlie fact that the lists of kings of Egypt, constructed about 
the third century b.o. by Manetho and other Alexandrian 
Greeks, are so hopelessly discrepant among themselves that 
though the summation of the reigns of 30 dynasties amounts 
to 6000 years, yet their author has himself to tell us that their 
real sum is only 3555 years — this latter proving, on closer in- 
vestigation, to be more than 1600 years too many — is surely not 
to be lost sight of in this inquiry. 

The key to this difficulty is not far to seek ; but it opens a 
dreary page in the annals of fallen man. To record historical 
truth — the facts that actually took place — formed but an insig- 
nificant part of the purpose of these historians. A far more 
important point in their estimation was to magnify the antiquity 
of their own country, so as to establish undeniably their asser- 
tion that i^ypt was the oldest of kingdoms. Accordingly, they 
preface the human history of Egypt with a deafening trumpet- 
blast ! When Menes, the first of mortal kings, ascended the 
throne, Egypt had already been a kingdom, under the sceptre 
of gods, demi-gods, and heroes, for 24,925 years ! Yet of these 
25 millenia not a trace, not a scratch, in the way of monumental 
memorial, remains; while the men of the two millenia that 
followed have absolutely covered Egypt with monuments of 
masonry and sculpture to an extent unparalleled in any other 
country. The workmen, moreover, exercised their art with a 
delicate perfection of finish and freedom of touch rarely 
equalled, and never surpassed. Now in Egypt, as we have seen, 
no monument ever perishes from the efiects of climate. The 
necessary inference is, that the people known to us as Egjrptians 
did not inhabit the valley of the Nile till the time indicated by 
the Mosaic record, and that the 24,925 years that, according to 
Manetho, preceded Menes, is a mere fable. According to Moses, 
moreover, the age that produced by far the most remarkable of 
those monuments was one in which the Almighty had frequent 
and familiar intercourse with man, as in the case of the Patri- 
archs, Abraham, Melchizedek, and Job ; while the monument 
itself evinces innumerable evidences of a knowledge and a 
wisdom to which unaided humanity has nowhere ever attained. 
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PART II —SOME OP THE PECULIARITIES OP THE GREAT PTRAMID 

SYNOPTICALLY CONSIDERED. 

In a compendium of historic and scientific facts^ such as the 
present publication, no apology is needed for noticing that 
monument which is, strictly speaking, unique— ^ar excellence, 
THE WONDER OP THE WORLD— being at once the most ancient 
of all in existence, and yet the most intellectually designed, and 
the highest as well as the most massive that man has ever 
erected, even by the aid of modem civilisation and wealth : that 
compendious " sign and wonder set in the land of Egypt unto 
this day." There being really in existence such a^monumenty 
and one only, replete with facts just such as we covet for this 
volume,^-data of wondrous precision, signalled to us across the 
dark valley of forty centuries of comparative ignorance, during 
which it has remained an impenetrable enigma in the face of all 
the world, — apology would indeed be due if we were to omit 
noticing it. Only a portion of the significant facts of the struc- 
ture (which we shall term its references) can be noticed in this 
synoptic manner ; especially must its internal details, its astro- 
nomical references, and that order of symbolism in it that is of 
a more transcendent kind, be here omitted. Further, this being 
little more than a catalogue of results, no evidences or explana- 
tions can be here attempted, however needful these may be to 
the reader before he can decide for himself on the validity of the 
results. See notice of publications, &c., at end of this synopsis. 

SECT. 1.— General Constractlon and Form of tbe Monimieiit. 

Art. 1. — Its Materials : — 

A. The Coffer is of hardest and toughest granite, and not 
intended for a dead body, as in other pyramids. 

B. Internal passages and the so-called Queen's chamber, of 
white Mokattam limestone, carefully selected, for parts exposed 
to wear ; joints wonderfully close ; King's (or Coffer) chamber 
of red granite. 

0. Internal mass, not of rubbish, like many other massive 
structures, but of well-cut blocks, cemented ; these, and the 
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fonndatioii rock, are of nummulitic limestone, completely 
pervaded with fossil tokens of organic life. 

D. Externally of white Mokattam limestone, of remarkable 
finish originally ; it probably surpasses any bnilding material 
since selected by man : * any exposed surface of it generates 
spontaneously, by the action of the weather, an efficient mineral 
protecting coat, of a buff tint : its durability in the open air, 
even at its finest edges, is incomparably greater than that of 
granite selected for subsequent pyramids by even the more ex- 
perienced " wisdom of Egypt." 

£. The cement of the fine joints is of astonishing tenacity. 

2. The ccfhrectness and discretion shown in its workmanship : 
— There is abundant precision, wherever it is important for scien- 
tific data, &c., but a utilitarian economy of such workmanship, 
in proportion as it can be dispensed with, having regard to the 
meaning of the parts, and the securing of durability ; * while 
parts not to be metrically reckoned are made ostentatiously rough. 

3. Its metric standard^ 

A, For parts cosmically and symbolically significant, is the 
sacred cubit (25.025 British inches), exactly one ten-millionth 
of earth's polar radius — ^the only natural standard of both 
unique and extreme precision ; a standard of divine origination, 
primaeval, and preserved in the least disturbed line of Abra- 
ham's family (the Arabs) to the present day. 

B. Other parts of the structure, not significant, are made in 
terms of quite another unit, of different origin — the earliest 
Gentile cubit (20.700 British inches), called the cubit of 
Memphis, popularly confused with the above-named. 

0. National standards in general have originated in one or 
other of these, by various divisions, &c. * Organic objects (as 
foot, arm, cane, reed), approximating in length, were the usual 
origin of the national names of the later derived standards, but 
not of the dimensions of those later standards. 

4. Its form : — 

A. Its height, 233.1660 (being very approximately seven-thirds 
of a hundred) sacred cubits, equal to 486^ British feet, is the 

* The facts marked by asterisks have not been published previously. 
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radius whose circle, horizontally on the ground, determines the 
length of its square base-circuit 

B. The resulting slope of the sides, the n angle of the 
pyramid, is 51° 61' 14".3. 

0. Base area=7r X the direct vertical section of the pyramid. f 

D. The Azimuth irencJies, cut in the rock near the east side 
of the pyramid, show this ir angle ; also its complement, and the 
position of the base-circle of the internal care — thus poroving 
that it was made on these principles, and not on less mathema- 
tical principles accidentally producing nearly that form, as has 
been suggested in depreciation of its intellectuality. 

5. Allied peculiarities associated wiih the strtUltural angles 
hut in a secondary way — that is, pertaining to, practically 
or approximately, the same form in masonry, though not m^ 
theoretical exactittuie, as are the preceding :— 

A. The direct angle 51° 51' l4f\Z, is 144 pyramid degrees of 
1000 to the circle. 

"^ B. The diagonal angle is seven-sixths of 100 pyramid degrees. 

* 0. The direct rise is 9 vertical to the square root of 50 hori- 
zontaL 

D. The diagonal rise is 9 vertical to 10 horizontal 

* £. The ratio of direct to diagonal angle is the square of the 
ratio 10 : 9; while the ratio of direct to diagonal rise is, as in 
any pyramid of whatever slope, the square of 2 : 1. 

* F. The difference of slope between the direct and diagonal 
aspect of the pyramid, 0.02744 of a circle, cannot be exceeded — 
that is, any pyramid, either materially steeper or flatter, would 
show less difference between the two aspects of it. 

* G. One-tenth of this angular difference in an entire circle 
represents the day in an entire tropical year. 

H. The surface of a side is found to be (as Herodotus say^ 
the square of its height, or radius of construction — i,e., its t<kal 
surface visible equals the square circumscribing its base-circle 
.ilready explained. 

^ I. Its r angle, approximately, has its sine^co-tangent, and 
tangent^ cosecant : this implies some curious facts. 

* The facts marked by asterisks have not been iniblished previously. 
t St Jolin Vincent Day's discovery. 
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* J, K, L. A lengtli of 144 fiacred cubits is fouud to be indi- 
cated by points determined by three different mathematical con- 
BtractionB of lines^ measuring horizontally along its fieu^e from 
a mid-section plane. 

*yi The whole form of the Great Pyramid is the same iu 
every side and angle as a natural crystal ; one of the definite 
forms in which the opaque mineral tffolfeniU is foimd. 

6. The cqfer in the pyramid is similar to it in lineal pro- 
parUonSf exhibiting externally the n ratio of height to the 
length of two adjacent sides.f 

7. The cubic ratios of the coffer : — 

A. The volume of the bottom = half that of its four sides. 

B. The volume of its entire material, bottom and sides to- 
gether, is equal to its internal content. 

0. Its content or capacity is 71,250 cubic inches, pyramid 
measure. For the meaning of this quantity, see the cosmic re- 
ferences. — Sec. 3, Art. 7. 

D. The content of the chamber where the coffer is, up to a 
marked level, \a fifty times the coffer's content. 

£. This chamber and its coffer «tand on i\iQ fiftieth course of 
masonry from the base. 

8. The courses of masonry : — 

A. Level throughout, like horizontal strata ; not dipping 
inwards, square with external face, in the more proper way for 
security. A special reason is perceptible : * as it is built, every 
external stone of its now ruined surface shows the original slope, 
and therefore height or radius of construction and the n ratio 
of base — ^the roots, in short, of the structure's references and 
meaning. 

* B. Partly for the same important reason, the blocks of the 
core of the structure were set off, accurately in the long run, to 
the same slope as the batter of the finished casing was to be. 

*0. There are indications that the horizontal joints of some 
important courses divided the direct slope, or measurement up 
the face, in terms of the sacred cubit as a unit 

9. Their numbers : — The 25th course is the level of the so-called 

* The facts marked by asterisks have not been published previously. 
+ St John Vincent Day's discovery. 
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Queen*8 chamber : the 50th course, that of the King's chamber. 
The 209th course completed the pyramid, and shows the number 
of pyramid degrees subtended by all the courses, from the axis 
at the level where the entrance passage intersects the east and 
west vertical mid-section plane. 

* 10. The vertical axis is unintebcefted : all the chambers, 
passages, &c., are made so as to manifest that they were to avoid 
interrupting the axis. 

11. The dominant number throughout the pyramid is five : 
Subordinately,^vc is associated with ten: 
Less specially, three in connection with seven : 
And nine with ten. 

Each have symbolic meanings determining their occurrence 
and domination. 

SECT. 2. —Astro-chronologic references of the Structiire. 

Art, 1. — A quinary system of facts. — (A) The direction of 
the straight entrance-passage, inclining at 26" 20' into the north 
side of the pyramid, was such, that at (B) the date of its estab- 
lishment (B.C. 2170) this direction was that of the primaeval Pole- 
star a Draconis, when at (0) its lower culmination ; while the 
then chief star of the Pleiades, Alcyone, then near the celestial 
equator, was at (D) its upper culmination^ or on the same meri- 
dian at midnight of (E) the autumnal equinox. This definite 
combination cannot recur for 25,898 years ; it marked the date 
of the pyramid and of " the year of the Pleiades " — a com- 
mencement of a natural chronologic era, traditions of which 
have remained in most times and countries. This combination 
shows much evidence of original intention and unrestricted 
knowledge in designing the Great Pyramid, especially so when 
the following facts are remembered : — 

2. Facts of Astronomy, — Those two stars were eminently 
suitable : 

A. They were more ngorousiy Jlxed stars thau most so called, 
especially more so than Siiius, so much preferred by the less 
profound wisdom of subsequent times. 

* The facts marked by asterisks have not been published previously. 
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B. Those two were formerly more brilliant. 

* 0. That primflBval and the present or ultimfleval pole-star, 
the DraccnUos- and Gynos- ura^ and no others, are remarkably 
associated together in various mundane aspects : details, however, 
cannot be here given. 

D. Alcyone, a primceval name of the star, means ** ihe cevUre^^ 
and has quite recently been discovered to be really the centre 
around which even our whole Solar System (amongst others) 
revolves, 

£. The meridian of the primaeval pole-star passed with maxi- 
mum rapidity around the zodiac, through Aquaritis (the Water- 
man), at the date of the Deluge ; it became rigidly stationary 
on Alcyone at the date of the Great Pyramid, " the year of the 
Pleiades," after which it commenced to retrograde. These facts, 
noted by the pyramid, are confirmed and explained by Scripture, 
by ubiquitous tradition in all ages, and by mythology. * How- 
ever divergent these witnesses be in other respects, all three 
agree in connecting the septenary constellation of the Pleiades — 
especially its leading star Alcyone — ^with " halcyon days," a com- 
mencement of a new era in calm and sunshine, in restoration 
and resurrection-life, out of the waters of death. 

3. Facts in the Pyramid : — The angles of its other passages, 
and the direction of mathematical lines between various points 
in the structure, when considered in detail, confirm the reality 
and intention of the above-named references in the pyramid. 



SECT. 3. — Other Coflmlc BeferenceB In tbe Structure. 

REFERENCE BY MULTIPLE.—!. OF LENGTH. 

1. S<^r distance by pyramid height : — 10' X (i. c, a thou- 
sand million times) the pyramid radius or height (233.1660 sacred 
cubits, or 486J feet British) is the length of the sun's radius-vector, 
or mean distance of earth = 92,093,000 miles. That this reference 
was intentional in the design of the structure is evidenced by 
geveral other considerations, quite independently of the nume- 

* The facts marked by asterisks have not been published previously. 

I 
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rical coincidence itself. The same is more or less the case is 
each of the following references. 

2. Earih^B mean orbit by pyramid base : — l(fi X the pyra- 
mid base* circuit, is the length of earth's orbit. 

3. Earth! B sidereal da^s mean march in arbity during one 
true rotation on its axis (1,680,000 miles), is shown by the length 
of a suitably directed diagonal at the comer of S.E. part of base- 
circuit ; * also of two other suitably placed lines along the base- 
circuit, 4 sacred cubits in length, symbolically significant, mul- 
tiplied by 10». 

4 Earths polar radius by the pyramid cvhU : — lO' X (t.«.f 
ten million times) this cubit (25.026 inches British) is the 
length of earth's polar radius = 3949.65 miles. 

5. To express important cosmic quantities in general, this 
cubit seems to be curiously adapted beyond other standards, 
on whatever principle, — In terms of this cubit many ezpreesionB 
are either integral or in neat simple ratios, surprising our ideas 
of probability. This has been already exemplified here, and 
even the recent discovery of the thermo-dynamic ratio supplies 
an illustration. — See Art. 10 of this section. 

2. OF WEIGHT. 

6. Earths mass by pyramid's mass : — lO^xs x (t.«., a thoa- 
sand billion times) the pyramid's weight, carefully computed, 
is the mass of the whole earth — ^namely, six thousand and fifty 
trillions of tons British. Thence we can deduce the mean spe- 
cific gravity of the whole earth to be 6.7 X that of water, at 
pyramid standard temperature. 

7. Weight of a cubic unit (50 inches pyramid measure in 
the side, or 25 pyramid inches = 1 cubit each way from its 
centre) of the mean of the whole earth, is 10 X coffer full of 
water, at pyramid standard temperature — ^namely, 2570 pounds 
British, and constituting the pyramid ton. Weight of 40 cubic 
cubits of earth (mean density of the whole) is the weight oi 
water in the King's or coffer^s chamber, up to the marked level, 
constituting the pyramid " sea," or lai^gest unit of weight and 

* The facts marked by asterisks have not been published previoudy. 
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measure. From each of these references we can again deduce 
the mean specific gravity; and these methods give 6.7, the 
same as by the former method. This identity of results, by it- 
self, confirms the probable reality of both of these references ; 
but much more so, as it is the same specific gravity as is 
inferred by the methods of physical science alone, as nearly as 
their uncertainties enable us to know it therefrom. 

8. OF TIME. 

8. A year, or anniuzl circuit of earth, is represented by the 
length of the base-circuit of the pyramid — namely, a circle 
drawn with the pyramid height as its radius. Each sidereal 
day, or interval of true (not apparent) rotation of earth on its 
axis, becomes, on this same scale, represented by the 100 pyra- 
mid inches ; each duration of light and darkness, the great 
natural binary sulxlivisions, by the double cubit each. The next 
binary natural subdivisions — the intervals between mid-day or 
night and sunrise or sunset — ^by cubits; the smallest primaeval 
division — ^the watch — ^by the half-cubit ox pyramid foot 

9. The period of equinoctial precession — i.e., of tilting of 
earth's axis, in a complete circle (at 23° 28' angle) around the 
mean position of the ecliptic axis — is represented by the length 
from base-centre to any base-comer, 258.9824 sacred cubits. 
Each c^atury, on this same scale, becomes represented by a 
cubit In o^er words, taking all of these diagonals (instead of 
any one), each year becomes represented by a pyramid inch. 

* 10. The period of tilting of the ecliptic axis, similarly, in a 
complete circle (at V 2V angle) around its mean position, is (un- 
certainly) represented by the length from base-centre to apex, 
vid a base-comer, 607.4632 sacred cubits. Each century, on this 
same scale, becomes represented by a cubit. 

i, REFERENCES BY SAMPLE. 

i 1. The direction of the poles and of the earth's rotation — u «., 
of the lines of longitude and latitude — i, e., of the cardinal points 
of azimuth — are respectively shown by the sides of the pyramid 
base. 

* The facts marked by asterisks have not been published prevlQtiAS:^* 
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* 12. The mean terraqueous level — that is, of both land and 
water throughout the globe — is probably marked by the level 
of the pavement constituting the base -surface of the Great 
Pyramid, 

This most difficult but important datum is in advance of mo- 
dem physicists : they have regarded sea level alone in defining 
a mean level. 

13. Pyramid thermology. — Its thermic standard, thermic 
scales, and thermo-dynamic equivalent : — 

A. The natural mean, being also the standard temperature 
(68*^ Fahr.) of all inhabited parts of the earth, — best for the 
functions of man, intellectually and corporeally — best for or- 
ganic life in general — and the one-fifth part of the thermic scale 
of water, — is marked by the (undisturbed) temperature constant 
in the interior of the Great Pyramid. 

B. On the pyramid principles of subdivision, a thermic scale 
is foimd harmonising with cosmic nature, as follows : — 



Fahrenheit 
Scale. 


Pyramid 
Scale. 


Cosmical Phenomena. 


Degrees. 
82. 
89.2 
68. 

104. 

212. 
762. 


Degrees. 
0. 
10. 
60. 

100. 

260. 
1000. 


Water freezes. 

Water at maximum density. 

Standabd Temperatube relative to man 
and his cosmos.— See A. 

High summer temperature at p3rramid, 
and mean isothermal equator. 

Water boils. 

Red heat to human eyes. A full exhi- 
bition of spontaneous luminosity of 
solids in general. 



0. The thermo-dynamic equivalent. — ^Water passing vertically 
through I X 10^ X the pyramid cubit, represents one thermic unit 
of temperature in that water, with the recognised limitation of 
the ratio to the pyramid or natural standards of both tempera- 
ture and level. This is exact, so far as the uncertainties of 
science enable us to test it. 



* The facts marked by asterisks have not been published previously. 
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BEOT. 4.~Tlie Standard Measure of the Pyramid, as liaylng 
originated National Standards. 

^Without here detailing the peculiar circumstances, before and 
about the pyramid date, that suggest that the Qentile cubit was 
more freely retained in practical use than the sacred cubit by 
the then scattering and multiplying nations, and only glancing 
at the empire of Solomon as an event that produced an im« 
pression more world-wide, deeper, and more lasting than is 
commonly realised by modem Western nations, and that the 
Jewish (t.e., the pyramidally preserved) weights and measures 
were thereby extensively adopted by the rulers jmd traders 
among the nations at that period — just preceding the great 
renewal of migrations which determined the present races of 
European countries — we proceed to condense this part of the 
subject into a few illustrations of the identity of the standards 
of the pyramid and of primaeval times with the long subsequent 
Jewish and modem standards. 

600 years after the pjrramid, we find the standards which 
were divinely recognised through Moses to be the same as 
those of the pyramid. The sacred cubit was the pyramid cubit ; 
the four homers, and the sacred ark, were each equal to the 
pyramid coflfer-content. 

1200 years after the pyramid (t.e., under Solomon), the mea- 
sures were the same as the foregoing, and the sacred " molten 
sea,'' besides, was of the same capacity as that marked in the 
pyramid's chief chamber, or 50 of its coffer measures ; and the 
lavers were each equal to one coffer measure. 

3000 and 4000 years after the pyramid — that is to say, in 
modem times — ^its standards are still found represented. The 
Arabian guz is the pyramid cubit ; and in Western Europe, 
where peopled by migrations of Goths from the countries north 
of Palestine, we find that their old national measures (before the 
well-known modem alterations) were counterparts of the pyra- 
mid measures, many of them even undisguised by the processes 
of division and re-multiplication before mentioned, and quite 
as accurately preserved as could be expected during migration 

♦ The facts marked by asterisks have not been published previously. 
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and the lapse of time. Thu^, the pyramid pound (of 50* in the 
coffer) is 1.003 old German pounds ; 1.040 ancient French : 
1.073 of Denmark ; and 0.973 of Britain. Again, the pyramid 
foot or half-cubit is represented by 0.995 of the Bohemian foot 
(this has been a generally undisturbed country), and by 1.022 
of the ancient French foot. The pyramid incJ^ is represented 
by the British inch, within a thousandth part ; hence its re- 
markable scientific property of earth-commensurability (by a 
minute and simple correction), far better in this respect, as Sir 
John Herschel has forcibly demonstrated, than the badly-con- 
trived and mistakenly-defined French metre, which is in these 
days being urged into the place of the rightful standard— our 
primseval and inherited inch and its multiples, decimal or duo- 
decimal. The pyramid coffer-measure is represented by 1.007 
of four quarters British. The pyramid gaUcn, pini, and 
mile, each being a multiple on the regular pyramid system (i.e., 
250 and 2500 in its coffer and cubit), are represented by the 
old British ale gallon, wine pint, and mile, respectively, to an 
80th part. 

*8BCT. 6. — Its Chronologic and Atitiloglc plaos. 

Its date, relatively with other connected works, and the 
causes of its being built, and of the connected changes in opera- 
tion amongst the human race at that time (with the allusions to it 
in Scripture), its corresponding symbols of divine dealings, and 
its visible and historical opposition to all idolatry, — ^these con- 
siderations, too wide to be given here, show in detail special 
connections between this structure and others bmlt for the sake 
of their connected symbolism as well as for utility, and with the 
same cubit for their unit of measure — e. g., the Ark of Noah, the 
Tabernacle of Moses, the Temple of Solomon, and the one spe- 
cified prophetically by Ezekiel. — See above, p. 65, ($6. 

SECT. 6.~It8 Geosraiililo place. 

*A. It is the centre of the measured area of h uman enei^gies in 
the old hemisphere (throughout the period of that monument's 
fnwnce), by a radius of the significant length of just one-tenth 

* fh» fiwti maiked by asterisks hare not been published previoosly. 
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of a great circle of the earth : the definition north and south has 
meanings, indeed, but that of east and west is palpable and im- 
pressive. Moreover, this circle northward sweeps exactly to the 
verge of the habitable earth, as defined in God's covenant with 
Noah, and previously in the Scriptural account of the prepara- 
tion of the Cosmos — uninterrupted alternation of day and night 
throughout each year. 

*B. That it is on the circle of terrestrial maxima in relation 
to man. That is to say, by its latitude (an idea independently 
betokened in its structure) it marks the dividing line between 
the two diverse meteorologic zones of this hemisphere : also the 
maximum of air (t.e., greatest mean barometric height, about 
100 sacred cubits more air of surface densitv than at 30*^ north 
or south): also the maximum length of land, 114 equatorial 
degrees in the old hemisphere, and 137i in the whole circle of 
the pyramid latitude, including the American hemisphere. This 
length of land is beyond that of every other latitude on the earth. 
Further, by specific angular measures, east and west of the pyra- 
mid, both the maximum of mountain range is noted, and the 
-iToaximnm points or deibouchements into or without deltas of the 
four rivers (including the Jordan at the pyramid date, and of 
the prophetic future), having a ma,ximum of importance in con- 
nection with the energies of intellectual man, from the Deluge 
to the end. 

The higher ideas which gather up and connect the foregoing 
apparently diverse facts and references into a harmonious 
system, with a unity of signification, cannot be usefully sub- 
jected to the rigorous compression implied in a synoptic view. 

Note. — The foregoing synopsis is by W. Petrie, who, in acceding to 
onr request for it, desires us to say that his investigations and results are 
the consequence of his following the clue supplied by Professor C. Piazzi 
Bmyth, after the latter had brought the light of modem science to bear 
more fully on the ideas originated by John Taylor of London, recognising 
the Holy Scriptures as being words from the Creator, irrespectively of 
human intellect, and yet in perfect harmony with all that is true in modem 
science. 

See 'Life and Work at the Great Pyramid/ 3 vols., with plates. 



The facts marked by asterisks have not been published previously. 
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Also ' Antiquity of Intellectual Man,' 1 vol., with a diagram, comparing 
the architectural remains, from the earliest example, onward through 
each century, in various countries : both by Professor C. Piazzi Smyth, 
F.RS., &c., Astronomer - Royal for Scotland (Edmonston & Douglas, 
Edinburgh). 

See also ' Plates and Notes on Structures called Pyramids,' 1 vol. fol., 
a valuable illustrated work, by St John Vincent Day, C.E., Glasgow 
(Hamilton & Adams, London). 

And ' The Monumental History of Egypt,' by William Osbum. An 
eminently trustworthy work (Trlibner & Co., London). 

Of the true method of interpretation of that unique monument — given 
in the three first named of these works, and here condensed — the germ, so 
speedily fruitful, was found in a work entitled ' The Great Pyramid, Why 
was it Built, and Who Built it?' 1860 (second edition, 1864), by John 
Taylor, London. 

SECT. 1. —Egypt from the Earliest Time to the Reign of the 

Shepherd Kixigs (B.C. 2550-1900). 
B.a 

2800. The Universal Deluge, as indicated by the Great 

Pyramid of Jeezeh (Professor C. P. Smyth), 
the fix>odi arise, the world expires. 

2552.* Confusion of Tongues, and Dispersion of Nations, 
the families leave the land of iheir fathers, 

2550. Colonisation of Egypt and Canaan by the descend- 
ants of Ham. 
A family lands in the lonely west, 

2534. Babylon founded by Nimrod. 

a famous lawless hunter established it. 

2500. China colonised : the Hia dynasty begins B.C. 2200. 
9, family learns the way to ** Cathay.** 

2481. On, or Heliopolis, the first city in Egypt, built by 

the colonists, and dedicated to the setting sun. 
the first settlers erect their capital. 

2473. Hebron, the first city in Palestine, erected by the 

Canaanites. 
the first settlement in Palestine was Bebron, 



• In Sections 1, 2, 3, we follow the chronology of the monuments, as 
deduced by Mr W. Osbum in his elaborate 'Monumental History of 
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B.a 

2467. Zoan or Tanis, Bubastis, and Mendes erected in the 

eastern delta, seven years after Hebron. 
its Jirat king was a native of Zoan, 

2460. The worship of Adam, Noah, Ham, and Mizraim 

established in Egypt about this time. 
theivjirat superstitionf ancestral worship, 

2458. The Median, or first human dynasty of Berosufi, 

begins in Chaldaea. 
a dynasty of Scythians in league with Aryans, 

2429. Menes crosses the Nile, defeats the Phutim, builds 

Memphis, and establishes the first dynasty 
of kings. 
fownding of the kingdom by a dynasty of Tanitea. 

2421. Second dynasty (contemporary with the first) begins 

at Sebennytus, in the eastern delta : Bochus 
the first king. 
founded Sebennytus, & famous city. 

2403. Thoth or Athotes, one of the early settlers, invents 

hieroglyphics at Heliopolis.* 
the first system of toriting was hieroglyphic, 

2401. Cechous (second king of second dynasty) introduces 

animal worship. 
the first to establish the worship of bulls, 

2397. Psemempses (fifth king of first dynasty) begins to 

assume the title of Pharaoh, 
the^r*^ to hold the title o{ Pharaoh. 

2329. Aches founds the third dynasty at Memphis. 
hiafame is handed down by tradition, 

2236. Sephuris (eighth king of third dynasty) unites the 

rival crowns of Egypt, and establishes the 
worship of Apis. 
famM as ihe founder of Egyptian unity, 

2228. Soris begins the fourth dynasty at Memphis. 
famed as the first deified ruler, 

„ Usercheres I. builds Abydos, and founds there the 
fifth dynasty (contemporary with the fourth). 
the/oMmfci* of \iie fifth dynasty a rebel, 

♦ Here he erectea numerous obelisks, one of which was Cl<iOi^«i\.T«!*"^^^Ci\^Vs. ^*iK^. 
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B.C. 

2170. Suphis (Cheops), aided by Philites, a shepherd- 
prince, builds the Great Pyramid at Jeezeh. 
its founder chcvracUrised by profound vnsdom, 

2147. Sephres, or Chephrenes (third king of fifth dynasty), 

builds the second pyramid, and fabricates 

the Sphynx. 
the famous builder of the second pyramid. 

2130. Mencheres,* son of Sephras, attempts to collect the 

scattered limbs of Osiris (Mizraim), and to 
establish the worship of Osiris over all Egypt : 
a great religious war ensues, which continues 
for a century, 
the first coloniser of Egypt worshipped. 



^ 



* The history of Egypt, on the death of Mencheres, becomes involved 
and obscure in the highest degree. During the fierce and long-continued 
civil war which his religious reforms gave rise to, the archives of the king- 
dom were imperfectly kept ; the authoritative temple-lists of the kings 
presented numerous gaps, which were filled in at an after period without 
regard to historical accuracy. For the glorification of Bgypt, and to 
make its antiquity appear greater than that of any other kingdom, whole 
dynasties came to be inserted into these lacunce; hence to the modem 
historian the confusion at this period is utterly hopeless. It appears, 
however, that several rival dynasties reigned at the same time in differ- 
ent parts of the land. Thus, the sixth, seventh, and eighth dynasties 
reigned at Memphis, if they reigned at all; the ninth and tenth certainly 
reigned at Sebennytus (Heracleopolis), in Lower Egypt, at the very time 
that the eleventh and twelfth governed Upper Egypt. The monarchs of 
both Egypts were the lineal descendants of Menes, the first king, but 
were at deadly variance with each other. The kings of Heracleopolis de* 
termined to preserve the ancient religion uncorrupted, while the Theban 
monarchs, with equal determination, sought to make all Eigypt adhere to 
the reforms of Mencheres. The Sebennyte Pharaohs were generally the 
losers, until at last (near the end of the tenth dynasty) they were hem- 
med in on all sides, and confined to one solitary province. In this crisis 
of their fortunes they sought to enter into alliances with the Canaanitish 
and Phoenician princes, whose territories lay on their north-eastern fron- 
tier. Othoes, for example, the last king of the tenth dynasty, was the 
father of Saites or Salates, the founder of the sixteenth dynasty. Saites 
^ave his daughter in marriage to Moeris, who appears to have been one nif 
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B.C. 

2107. Senucheres, first king of eleventh dynasty, succeeds 

Mencheres at Abydos, and founds Coptos. 
the founder of Coptos, west of the NUe, 

2059. Menthesuphis (second king of eleventh dynasty) 

founds Thebes, in Upper Egypt, 
its /am« excelled all other (cities). 

2003. Achthoes (sixth king of eleventh dynasty) founds 

Eilethja and Crocodilopolis. 
}uB famous wars yielded him glory, 

2000. The Pelasgi arrive in Greece about this time. 
2k family wends its %oay vjestward. 

1984. Abraham visits Egypt, and aids Achthoes in forming 

a treaty with his rival to terminate the re- 
ligious war. 
a celebrated treaty is ratified in Egypt, 

1980. Abraham teaches the Eang of Egypt the true chrono- 
logy, after which the inscriptions bear the 
name of the year and month. 
Abraham teaches them to reckon by years. 



the princes of Canaan. By his aid Saites overcame the Upper Egyptian 
Fhaiaoh, Amenemes III. (also known as Amuntomeus), and captured 
Memphis, one of his capitals. After a brief peace, war again broke out, 
and Saites, with his son-in-law, took first Abydos, and afterwards Croco- 
dilopolis, from the rival dynasty, whom they ultimately expelled from 
Thebes and Upper Egypt. Seeing that these victories were obtained by 
the aid of the nomadic princes of Canaan, Saites and his descendants were 
for ages afterwards stigmatised as the Htosob or Shepherd Kings, and 
every Imaginable barbarity attributed to them. The monuments demon- 
strate, however, that both these representations were foul calumnies. In 
place of being foreigners and shepherds, they were better entitled to the 
throne of Elgypt than their rivals of Upper Egypt ; and in place of being 
barbarians, their names will bear favourable comparison with the wisest 
and best sovereigns that ever occupied the Egyptian throne. The Chris- 
tian feels a deeper interest in these so-called ^epherd Kings than in any 
other ISgyptian dynasty, as it was to them that Phiops belonged, the 
patron of Joseph and the friend of Israel. 
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B.C. 

1965. Amenemes (seventh and last king of eleventh dy- 
nasty) captures Memphis, and makes Thebes 
the capital of Egypt, 
a bold attempt to ti/nify the land. 

1919. Sesortosis I., son of Amenemes, begins the twelfth 

dynasty at Thebes, 
the building of temples begivis at Thebe», 

1916. Sesortosis expels the Cushites from Nubia, or re- 
duces them to slavery, 
the celebrated tablet of Abydos mentions it. 

1877. Amenemes II. succeeds Sesortosis at Thebes, 
a celebrated reign of prosperity and peace. 

1868. Sesortosis II. succeeds Amenemes. 
brief records of an inglorious reign. 

1829. Sesortosis III. slain in the hour of victory at Semneh. 
a celebrated ruler falls in Ethiopia. 

1815. Amenemes III. (Amuntimseus) expelled from Mem- 
phis by Saites of Sebennytus, son of Othoea 
the celebrated ruler who built the labyrinth. 



SECT. 2. — Trom the Shepherd Kings to the Ezodtui of the 

IsraeUtes (B.C. 1900-1664). 

B.C. 

1900. Saites (son of Othoes of the tenth dynasty) begins 

the sixteenth dynasty at Heliopolis, and 
wages war with Amuntimaeus, of the twelfth 
dynasty, at Thebes, 
his celebrated victories win oui' admiration. 

1887. Saites solicits aid from Mceris, a Phoenician prince. 
calls to the rescue an ArvadUe prince. 

1886. Mceris marries Saites* daughter, and captures Mem- 
phis from Amuntimseus. 
the cowugeous ArvadUe recovers Memphis. 

1884. Syphoas introduces the common letters into Egypt. 
(Procters representing articulate sounds. 

1 8S2. Probable date of the death of Abraham and Job. 
Abraham receives the reward of hia faithfulness. 
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B.O. 

1872. Saites and Moeris seize Abydos in Upper Egypt, 
they capture the ** resting place of the dead" 

1851. Moeris succeeds Saites, captures Crocodilopolis, ex- 
cavates Lake Mceris, and completes the un- 
finished labyrinth, 
a celebrated reservoir and labyrinth completed by him. 

1816. Phiops or Aphophis, son of Moeris, crowned King 

of Lower Egypt, while Moeris reigns in 
Upper Egypt, 
a cel^rated ruler is crowned at Memphis, 

1791. Joseph sold as a slave by his brethren, 
his brethren persecute the type of Christ, 

1778. Joseph becomes Prime Minister of Pharaoh Aphophis. 
a captive promoted to princely rule, 

1777. The seven years of plenty begin in Egypt, probably 

owing to the bursting of an immense lake in 
Ethiopia (Osbum). 
com is produced in prodigious quantities. 

1769. Jacob and his family migrate into Egypt in the 54th 

year of the reign of Aphophis, and 215th 
after the visit of Abraham, 
the covenomt people are nourished and trained. 

1759. Death of Phiops, the patron of Joseph, ten years 

after the immigration of the Israelites, 
a celebrated prince, liberal and tolerant, 

1742. Melaneres, son of Phiops, takes Thebes from the 

Upper Egyptians, and becomes sole monarch 

of all Egypt, 
a bright epodi. in the shqtherd dynasty. 

1708. Death of Melaneres : Jannes and Asses succeed him 

as co-regents, the former governing Lower 
Egypt, and the latter Upper Egypt, 
his children quarrel about who is to reign. 

1698. Death of Joseph during the regency of Jannes and 

Asses, 
his body embalmed for the timA oC r«ltiMt« 
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B.C. 

1 690. Asses defeated by Amosis, King of Thebes (eighteenth 

dynasty), and Memphis taken from the 
Shepherd Kings, who retire to the Delta, and 
make Succoth their capital : end of the 

Shepherd dynasty. 
capture of Memphis by a Thehan warrior, 

1674. Amosis having expelled the Shepherd Kings fipom 

Memphis, begins the eighteenth dynasty at 
Thebes, 
the hold Amosis pursues the shepherds. 

1662. The Shepherd Kings, after losing Memphis, retire to 

Arvad (the Delta), where they make Xois 
or Succoth their capital, and begin the four- 
teenth or Xoite dynasty, contemporary with 
the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, 
the capture of Memphis a mighty disaster to them. 

1659. Armais (eighth king of eighteenth dynasty) defeated 

by the Phutim, who capture Thebes, and 
place a mulatto on the throne of Upper 
Egypt. 
hlack'^nned naOom in league against Thebes, 

1657. Amenophis (Memnon), son of Armais, marries the 

daughter of the negro king reigning east of 
the Nile, and unites the two crowns. 
betrothes a negro lady for policy, 

1655. Eameses I. expels the negro population east of the 

Nile, and begins the nineteenth dynasty^ at 
Thebes. 
compels the negroes to leave the Umd. 

1 646. Sethos I., son of Eameses, aids the Xoite king against 

the Hittites, Amorites, and Moabites, who 

have invaded the DeltaL 
compels the invaders to sue for mercy. 



• The honour of founding a new dynasty was frequently conferred on 
a king who had greatly benefited his country. A new dynasty, thexe- 
fore, JB AncientEgypt, did not always imply a different /amtVy from th«t 
prerionsly reigning. 
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B.C. 

1644. Sethos succeeds in expelling the invaders, and re- 
ceives as his reward six cities in the Delta 
from the Xoite king. 
cedet a number of atrongholdt to SethoB, 

„ Kameses II. (Sesostris), son of Sethos I., succeeds to 
the throne, 
the cruel manardi who knew not Joeeph (Exod. L 21). 

1639. Siphtha, the infant Xoite king, espoused to Thou- 

oris, the daughter of Kameses II., it being 
stipulated that, until the death of Rameses, 
Siphtha is to govern the Delta as a Viceroy, 
afber which he is to succeed to the throne of 
Egypt. 
elcMns by marriage the JSffyptian throne, 

1635. Barneses II. begins to oppress the IsraeliteH, now 

reduced to slavery. 
eiHet multiply in Egypt by their labours* 

1634. Birth of Moses, who is rescued by Queen Thouoris. 
hirth of MoaeSf the Hebrew latogiver, 

1629. Amenephthes, a younger brother of Thouoris, ascends 

the throne of Egj^pt, in violation of the stipu- 
lation above specified, but reigns only iivo 
years, 
the covenant was made mfa/votMr of Thouoria, 

1624. Thouoris and Siphtha become joint monarchs in 

Egypt: being childless, they propose to inau- 
gurate Moses as their successor on the throne, 
but Moses refuses, 
the ckildUse mona/rch adopts a son, 

1614. Thouoris devolves the entire government on her 

husband, and retires to Thebes, the Upper 
Egyptian capital, after appointing Sethos II., 
infant son of Amenephthes, as her successor, 
the choice of Moses ca/ases this sorrow, 

1604. Siphtha, Eegent of all Egypt, rules the land mildly, 

and treats the Israelites with clemency : 
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B.G. 

Moses resides at Rameses, a Prince of the 
court of SipMha. 
the clemency and mercy of a Xoite king, 

1593. Moses slays an Egyptian taskmaster, and flees for 

safety to Midian. 
caurageotisly levels a taskmaster of Egypt. 

1587. Death, of Siphtha, and accession of Sethos 11. to the 

throne : he greatly oppresses the Israelites. 
cruelty and lust his reigning propensities. 

1582. The chronology of the Arundelian Marbles begins. 
contain a lengthened record of dates. 

1556. Cecrops, an Egyptian, arrives in Attica, and founds 

Athens. 
Cecrops lea/oes the Umd of Mizraim. 

„ Moses returns from Midian with a message from God 
to Pharaoh : Pharaoh's heart is hardened, 
he comes to the lord of the land with a message. 

1554. Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt (430 years after 

the visit of Abraham), embracing 4,000,000 
of people, 
the bondmen leave the land of their sojourn. 

„ Sethos 11. , with the flower of the Egyptian army, 
is drowned in the Eed Sea. 
the cruel lord of the Umd is smitten. 

1553. The whole of the inhabitants of Lower Egypt, smit- 
ten with the terror of the Lord, flee to 
^ubia and Ethiopia, 
the cm^se of the Lord on the land is Tieavy. 

1552. The inhabitants of Canaan, terrified at the approach 

of Israel, migrate in multitudes into the de- 
serted Delta, and thus eflect a second Shep- 
herd invasion (the invasion of the Solymites): 
they form the twentieth dynasty, 
the Canaanites learn what the Lord has done 
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SECT. 3.— Ftom the Ezodtui to the death of Alexander the 

Great (B.C. 1664-328). 

B.C. 

1518. The fifth or Arabian dynasty of Berosus expel the 

Cushites from Chaldaea. 
Choddaa at last conquered by Arabians. 

1516. Amenopliis II., a descendant of Sethos II., returns 

from Ethiopia with a great army, expels the 
Solymites from the Delta, and founds the 
twenty-first dynasty. 
comes to the land of his cruel aficestars, 

1514. Death of Moses in the land of Moab. 
buried by the Lord beyond the Jordan, 

„ The Israelites cross the Jordan and enter Canaan. 
observe, they were led into Cana^x/n by Joahua. 

1490. Death of Joshua : date of oldest papyri extant. 
courageous JoshiMy a type of Christ, 

1453. First celebration of the Olympic Games. 
competitors strive at the Olympic Games. 

1405. Othniel becomes the first Judge of Israel, 
a brave judge wins his laurels, 

1396. Era of the first jubilee in Canaan. 
blow the gladsome trumpet now, 

1387. The Hellenes enter Greece, and expel thePelasgi. 
the brave Hellenes rout the Felasgi, 

1273. Ninus founds the sixth or Assyrian dynasty in 

Chaldsea. 
a CushUe dynasty of princes govern it. 

„ Tyre built by a colony of Sidonians. 

the beautiful daughter of **Zidon the Great.'* 

1250. Tlio Argonautic expedition to Colchis, under Jason, 
a band of adventu/rers leave for the Euxine. 

1245. Gideon saves Israel from the yoke of Midian. 
a curious dream sa/oes the land, 

1194. The Trojan war begins. 

a boflfid of confederates for Troy sets out. 
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B.C. 

1137. Birth of Samuel 

a child chosen of God for the priesthood, 

1113. Tiglath-pileser I., King of Assyria, invades Egypt. 
conqtters BcUfylonia, Cappadoda, and Egypt 

1100. Most ancient Egyptian mummy known to exist (de- 
posited in the Leeds Museum), 
the body bitwninised exists for ages. 

1095. Saul anointed first king of Israel. 

they ch4>ose a young and taU leader (1 Sam. xL 11). 

1085. Twenty-first dynasty begins in Zoan (Lower Egypt), 
considerdbly extend their rule in the land, 

1055. David anointed king in Hebron. 

they crotvn the yotUh whom the Lord loves. 

1 01 4. Solomon marries the daughter of Sheshouk (Shishak). 
hetroths a wife of coloured shm, 

1009. The twenty -second or Syrian dynasty begins at 

Bubastis. 
a hold warrior* 8 exploits in Ethiopia, 

980. Jeroboam escapes from Solomon to Shishak. 
takes refwge in exile, 

971. Shishak captures Jerusalem, and plunders the Temple. 
vast plunder is acquired, 

942. Zorah the Ethiopian (Osorkhon I.) invades Judah. 
the triumph of Asa^s faith (2 Chron. xiv. 11). 

889. Twenty-third dynasty reigns at Zoan (Tanis). 
rulers reigning at Tamis. 

853. Carthage founded by a Tyrian colony, 
her ruins lie in heaps, 

794. Twenty-fourth dynasty begins with Bocchoris at Sais. 
perishes by an Eihiopiam, king. 

786. Egypt establishes her supremacy over the Mediter- 
ranean. 
proudly rules the Mediterranean, 

753. Eome founded by Romulus. 

its position learned by augury, 

749. Twenty-fifth dynasty begins Avith Sabaco (Shebek L) 
the ** Prince of Kesh** an Ethiopia/ju 
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724. Hoshea, King of Israel, asks aid from Shebek II. (So). 
peHtions for aid firom So, 

723. Tirhakah, the Ethiopian, succeeds Shehek II. 
proffers aid to Hezehiah. 

721. The Ten Tribes carried captive into Assyria. 

Ephraim departs into captivity (2 Kings xvii 6). 

710. Tirhakah marches agt. Sennacherib, King of Ass^'ria. 
Pha/raoh is beaten in the war. 

709. Sennacherib invades Egypt. 

9k pestilence wastes his troops, 

685. Egypt is divided into twelve kingdoms. 
rriany rtUers in the land. 

664. Psammeticus establishes twenty-sixth dynasty at Sais. 
united under one sceptre. 

631. Psammeticus besieges Ashdod twenty-nine years, and 

takes it from the Assyrians, 
the monarch of Egypt captures it. 

625. Kineveh destroyed : Saracus burns himself to death. 
Nineveh destroyed by the allies. 

612. Pharaoh Necho, aided by a Phoenician fleet, circum- 
navigates the continent of Africa. 
Necho circumnamgates Africa, 

611. Pharaoh Kecho attempts to unite the Bed Sea and 

Mediterranean. 
Necho cuts Si. canal, 

610. Josiah, King of Judah, marches against Necho, who 

is on his way to the Euphrates, 
at Megiddo he is badly wounded (2 Elings xxiii. 29). 

605. Necho defeated by Nebuchadnezzar : Judaea overrun, 

and Jerusalem taken. 
Nebuchadnezzar wastes the land, 

595. Psammeticus II. succeeds his father, Necho. 
lays Ethiopia low, 

5S9. Pharaoh-Hophra ascends the throne of Egypt, 
elated by a round of triumphs. 
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B.C. 

588. Jewish Captivity : the Temple destroyed. 
t?ie Lord's residence in ruins, 

586. Nebuchadnezzar overruns Egypt, and takes Thebes. 
laid in ruins by Ndmchadnezzar. 

581. Pharaoh-Hophra deposed by Nebuchadnezzar. 
lost his army at Cyrenie, 

569. Nebuchadnezzar makes Amasis King of Egypt, 
he elevates Amasis to the throne, 

554. Solon visits Egypt. 

the illustrious legislator at Safs, 

536. Pythagoras visits Egypt. 

learTis the Egyptian mysteries, 

535. Cyrus the elder makes Egypt tributary to the Persians. 
(Cyrus) the elder governs the land, 

525. Cambyses invades Egypt, and establishes the twenty- 
seventh dynasty, 
the land is devastated hy his legions, 

515. Dedication of the Second Temple, 
they loudly bless the Lord. 

490. The Persians invade Greece : Battle of Marathon, 
a strange event in war. 

487. Egypt revolts against Darius Hystaspes. 
the kingdom revolts against the Persians, 

484. Xerxes speedily represses the revolt, 
he suppresses die revolt with ease, 

461. Herodotus of Halicamassus visits Egypt. 
stores of knowledge are collected, 

458. Inarus revolts against Artaxerxes I. 
a successful leader of revolt. 

448. The Persians suppress the revolt, and make Egypt a 

satrapy. 
satraps suppress the revolt, 

416. Age of the prophet Malachi. 

the Scriptwres conclude with Malachi. 

414. Egypt independent: the twenty-eighth dynasty be- 
gins with Amyrtaeus. 
established his capital at Sals, 
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403. Achoris, of the twenty-ninth dynasty, repulses a Per- 
sian attack. 
assisted by atixilicmes from Gfreece, 

401. Battle of Cunaxa : death of Cyrus the Younger. 
Xenophon joined the ** expedition of Cyrus.*^ 

387. Nectanebo I. ascends the throne : peace of AntalciJas. 
Oreece recognises Persian (supremacy). 

373. ITectanebo defends the land against the Persians, 
the Gfreeks proved hosHU, 

362. Tachos, of the thirtieth dynasty, invades Asia, in con- 
cert with the Athenians and Lacedemonians. 
Cheek mercenaries aid him. 

353. Artaxerxes Ochus invades Egypt : Nectanebo II. ends 

the thirtieth dynasty. 
Egypt loses her greatness, 

332. Alexander the Great conquers Egypt, and builds 

Alexandria, 
the ** gem " of the 7iero*s diadem, 

323. Death of Alexander at Babylon, 
the hero dies in agony. 



8B0T. 4. — From the Death of Alexander to the OoiuxiieBt of Egypt 

hy the BomanB (B.O. 828-80). 

B.O. 

321. Partition of the empire of Alexander between Ptolemy 

Soter, Seleucus, Antipater, and Antigonus : 
Ptolemy receives Egypt, 
his generals divide his conqtiests* 

320. Ptolelny takes Jerusalem, and leads 100,000 Jews 

captive, 
the Egyptians force them into exile, 

314. Antigonus wrests Palestine, Phoenicia, and Ccele- Syria 

from Egypt. 
Egypt curtailed sadly, 

311. Ptolemy recovers Phoenicia and Judsea, and takes 

many captives, 
a host of bondmen captured. 
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BO. 

301. Battle of Ipsus : Antigonus slain : new division of 

the empire : Egypt independent, 
a great war concluded, 

285. Ptolemy Fhiladelphus succeeds Ptolemy Soter. 
a distinguuhed ruler of the Icmd. 

284. The Septuagint translation completed at Alexandria. 
first rendering of the Scriptures, 

283. Ptolemy founds the Great Library of Alexandria. 
the famoys repository of Egypt. 

280. Manetho, a priest of Heliopolis, writes his history of 

Egypt. 
fragments remain of his worJ:. 

274. Ptolemy Philadelphus sends an embassy to Home. 
first premonition of subjection. 

264. Eome commences the first Punic War. 
fights the mistress of the sea. 

247. Ptolemy III. (Euergetes) invades Syria. 
defeats Seleucus on the Euphrates. 

222. Ptolemy IV. (Philopater) murders his father, and 

ascends the throne. 
detested for diabolical deeds. 

217. Ptolemy defeats Antiochus at Raphia, and subjects 

Palestine. 
A famous battle in Palestine. 

216. Ptolemy massacres 50,000 Jews at Alexandria. 
& frightful carnage at Alexandria. 

205. Death of Ptolemy Philopater, and accession of Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes. 
his death weakens the land. 

203. Egypt concludes an alliance with Rome. 
flees to the West for help. 

198. Antiochus the Great recovers Syria and Palestine from 

Egypt. 
a conqueror attacks the realm, 

196. Date of inscription on the famous Eosetta stone, the 

key to the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
the celebrated trilingual inscriptum. 
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B.C. 

181. Ptolemy VI. (Philomeleo) succeeds his father. 
CleopcUra is regent in his childhood, 

171. Antiochus-Epiphanes invades Egypt, 
he captttres the principal cities. 

169. Antiochus invades Egypt again : Rome interferes, 
a band of ambcusadors threaten him. 

164. Egypt is divided between Philometer and his brother 

Physcon. 
their contests menace the kingdom. 

146. Philometer defeats Alexander Balas : is succeeded by 

Ptolemy VII. (Physcon). 
the conqueror killed at Antioch. 

„ The third Punic War : Carthage laid in ruins, 
the Cwrthagvnia/n kingdom annihilated, 

143. Scipio Africanus visits Egypt, and is received by 

Physcon with great pomp, 
the celebrated Scipio in Egypt, 

131. Physcon divorces Cleopatra, and marries her daughter 

by his brother, 
his brother's heir is cut off. 

129. Physcon flees to Cyprus : murders his sons. 
compelled to demit his avihority, 

128. Physcon defeats the Egyptian army, recovers his 

throne, and dies, 
a bloody despot reinstated, 

„ Immense swarms of locusts ravage the land, and bring 
on a deadly pestilence. 
consume th.e fruits of the eaHh, 

107. Cleopatra compels Ptolemy VIII. (Lathy rus) to re- 
turn to Cyprus. 
Cleopatra exiles Ptolemy. 

82. Revolt in Upper Egypt : Thebes destroyed. 
razed to its fmmdcttions, 

80. Alexander II. (Ptolemy X.) renders Egypt tributary 

to Rome, 
the way to ruin and extinction. 
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B.C. 

68. Diodorus Siculus, the Greek historian, visits Egypt, 
a writer of immense resea/rch, 

58. Alexander expelled : Berenice and Tryphsena reign 

jointly, 
expelled from the land in revenge, 

55. Alexander restored to the throne, 
the exile lands at Alexandria, 

51. Ptolemy XI. (Auletes) reigns with the famous Cleopatra. 
Auletes and Cleopatra, 

49. Auletes expels Cleopatra. 

expels his spouse from the thrcne. 

48. Julius Caesar aids Cleopatra, and bums Alexandria. 
Jtiliu^s revenge, 

47. Auletes defeated and drowned : Ptolemy XIT. and 

Cleopatra, his sister, reign, 
the wicked king perishes. 

44. Cleopatra poisons her brother : Caesar is murdered at 

Eome. 
she wickedly slays the Icing, 

42. !Mark Antony summons Cleopatra to trial for her crima 
her judge ia fascinated by her. 

36. Antony confers Phoenicia, Cyrene, and Cyprus on 

Cleopatra, 
the excited generaVs magnanimity/ 

35. Cleopatra receives from Antony all Asia, firom the 

Mediterranean to the Indus, 
the wanton general is Umsh, 

31. Battle of Actium : total defeat of Antony and Cleopa- 
tra by Octavius Caesar Augustus, 
a woeful humiliation to Cleopatra^ 

30. Augustus enters Egypt : Antony commits suicide, 
the wretched general expires. 

,• Egypt becomes a Roman province, 
her glory is exHngui^ed, 
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CHAP. n. — HISTORY OF CHALD^A, A8SYRU, AND 
BABYLONIA (B.O. 2500-538.) 

[Onr limits forbid any lengthened observations on the history of the 
above-named monarchies, while for the general remarks which follow we 
are largely indebted to Mr Philip Smith's 'Ancient History;* London, 
Walton and Maberly, 1864.] 

It cannot as yet be positively determined whether the Nile 
or the Euphrates was the earlier seat of civilisation and empire. 
In all probability, both regions were colonised about the same 
time, shortly after the confusion of tongues — an event which 
we have great confidence in placing about ro. 2500. Our main 
reason for putting ^gypt in advance of Chaldaea is, that the 
existing monuments of the former are greatly more numerous, 
more intelligible, and, generally speaking, in a higher state of 
preservation, than those of the latter. But other considerations, 
and especially those connected with physical geography, would 
lead us to assign the priority to Chaldtea. The basin of the 
Euphrates and Tigris lies greatly nearer the regions first peo- 
pled by Noah and his descendants than the valley of the Nile, 
and nearer also to the scene of the confusion of tongues. By 
glancing at a physical map of Asia, it will be readily perceived 
that the two river-basins now mentioned were the only ones 
practically within reach of the earliest emigrants. The valley 
of the Kur, in Transcaucasia, is of very limited extent, with 
its outlets towards the Caspian and the inhospitable plains of 
Siberia ; while the Indus is too remote, and the route thither 
all but impracticable in the infancy of the new world. 

Like the Sahara and the valley of the Nile, the great basin of 
the Euphrates and Tigris lies within the limits of that mighty 
rainless zone which encompasses the Old World like a girdle. 
Its southern extremity being seven degrees north of the Tropic 
of Cancer, and its length extending to about ten degrees north- 
ward, it is most favourably situated in the north temperate 
zone. The upper or northern half of this immense valley be- 
longs geologically to the Secondary series of rocks, the lower to 
the Tertiary ; but both sections are level and monotoTyoras^ «sA 
well adapted for the display of those gigeciiWi^ '^\\&<i^ ^1 «xOc£iX^^ 
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ture by which the race of Ham delighted to supply the lack of 
striking natural features. Though destitute of rocks and min- 
erals, no country except Egypt ever built on a vaster scale— the 
absence of stones being fuUy compensated for by the admirable 
materials supplied everywhere for the manufacture of bricks. 
For ordinary purposes these were hardened by the fierce, burn- 
ing sun ; for permanent structures, the kiln made them as dur- 
able as granite ; while the numerous springs of bitumen yielded 
an admirable cement. All ancient writers extol the surprising 
fertility of this region, which in the time of the Persian empire 
yielded a full third of the royal revenue. The vine, date-palm, 
and numerous other fruit-trees abound ; the cereals are plentiful, 
and here the wheat-plant is indigenous. The main causes of 
this great fertility are the intense heat of summer and the peri- 
odic inundations of its two gigantic rivers. 

Such was the country of which we have the earliest records 
in the Book of Genesis. The two leading facts there recorded 
regarding it are the erection of a city and tower, and the establish- 
ment of a kingdom by Nimrod, the grandson of Ham, and eldest 
son of Cush, his first-bom. '* The beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar. Out of that land he went forth into Assyria (margin) 
and built Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Calah, and 
Besen between Nineveh and Calah : the same is a great city " 
{QnjL X. 10-12). The marginal reading, as we have given it, is 
doubtless the true one, as it is corroborated by the authentic 
records of history and by the existing monuments of the 
country, both of which unite in making Nimrod a Hamitic 
chief, who laid the foundations of his kingdom by conquering 
the original Semitic occupants of the country. Nimrod and his 
warriors, and not the early Semitic inhabitants, must there- 
fore be regarded as the ^* Chaldsaans " of the ancient writers, 
notwithstanding the close affinity between the later Babylonian 
tongue and the Hebrew. The original inhabitants of Babylonia^ 
in common with those of Assyria, belonged, no doubt, to the 
Semitic stock of nations ; but there is ample evidence that, 8ub> 
sequent to the invasion of Nimrod, the language of Babylonia 
paased through an immense change. The native historian. 
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Bero8U8, who wrote at Babylon in the reign of AntiochuA II. 
(b.c. 261-246), and in whose fragments we have remains of re- 
cords of unknown antiquity, clearly distinguishes the Babylon- 
ians from the Assyrians ; while the cuneiform inscriptions re- 
cently discovered in Lower Mesopotamia, the language of which 
is clearly Hamitic, and allied to that of the modem Qallas, con- 
closively settles the question. 

The upper half of this great river-basin comprehended Me- 
sopotamia (the region " between the two rivers ") in the west, 
Assyria and Media in the east, and Armenia in the north. The 
lower half embraced Chaldaea, west of the Tigris, and Elam or 
Susiana, east of that river. We can only add that this region 
bears the most marked affinity to the valley of the Kile. Both 
are situated in the rainless zone of the eastern hemisphere ; 
both are watered by the periodic inundations of mighty rivers, 
in consequence of which, and the high summer temperature, 
both were characterised by unrivalled fertility ; both were 
colonised about the same time, and by the same race, in the 
early dawn of antiquity; both were covered with innumer- 
able monuments of art, of colossal dimensions, at a period long 
prior to authentic history except the notices supplied by their 
own inscriptions ; both were in possession of the art of writ- 
ing and of numerous other arts indicative of a very high degree 
of civilisation, ever since the period of their original coloni- 
sation ; and, finally, both countries had their histories written 
by native priests (Berosus and Manetho) who lived about the 
same time, and whose respective annals, written in Qreek, and 
confessedly made up of fiction and fact, have been handed down 
to US in scraps and interpolated fragments by Josephus, Euse- 
bins, and other chronographers. 

iEOT. 0.— Tilt Ohaldwia or Old Babylonian Konarcliy 

(B.O. 3684-1064). 
B.O. 

2800. The tmiyersal deluge, as indicated by the Oreat 

Pyramid. 
iihe floods ariaef the world expires, 

2552. Confosion of tongues, and dispersion of nations. 
thd/amUiei Ua/H the Icmd of their fathen. 
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B.C. 

2534. Babylon founded by Nimrod, a descendant of Hain. 
2Lfar)V(ms lawless hunter established it. 

2458. The Median or first human dynasty of Berosns. 
a dynasty of Scythians in league with Aryans, 

2429. Menes crosses the I^ile, and builds Memphis. 

founding of tlie kingdom by a dynasty of Tanites. 

2401. Cechous introduces animal worship into Egypt, 
the first to establish the worship of hulls, 

2234. Alleged beginning of Chaldaean astronomy (Gates). 

first davm of astronomical science, 

2170. Suphis, aided by the advice of Philitis, a Shepherd 

prince, builds the Great Pyramid at Jeezeh 
i\j& founder characterised hj profound wisdom, 

2059. Menthesuphis founds Thebes, in Upper Egypt. 
itafame excelled all other (cities). 

2100. Cuneiform writing in use in Chaldsea. 
first commencement of cuneiform writing. 

1980. Abraham migrates from Ur of the Chaldees to 

Canaan, and afterwards to Egypt. 
A braham teaches them to reckon by years. 

1976. The Chaldaean or Cushite dynasty of Berosns begins. 
Chaldoean tyrcmts plague the land, 

1974. Chedorlaomer reduces Sodom to subjection. 

ChedorloLomer vanquishes the pentapolis of Siddim. 

1965. Amenemes captures Memphis, and makes Thebes his 

capital 
a bold attempt to unify the land, 

1960. Chedorlaomer*s second expedition to Sodom : Lota 

captive. 
Abraham valiantly marches to the war, 

1900. The Shepherd Kings begin to reign at Heliopolis 
their celebrated victories win our admiration, 

1897. Destruction of the Cities of the Plain. 
brimstone ruins the vile pentapolis, 

1882. Death of Abraham. 

Abraham receives the reward of hia faithfkdnesa, 

1851. Moeris, King of Egypt, excavates Lake Mceris. 

$ eekbraUd reservoir and labyrinth completed by him. 
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1 849. The Temple of Kileh-Shergat, near the Tigris, erected, 
a building erected by an Atsyricm viceroy, 

1816. Phiops, son of Moeris, and patron of Joseph, reigns 

in Lower Egypt. 
a celebrated ruler crowned at Memphis. 

1791. Joseph carried captive into Egypt. 

his brethren persecute the type of Christ, 

1769. Jacob and his family migrate into Egypt. 

the covenant people are nourUhed and trained. 

1698. Death of Joseph in Egypt. 

his body embalmed against the time of release. 

1674. Amosis expels the Shepherd Kings from Memphis, 
the bold Amosis pv/rsues the shepherds. 

1634. Birth of Moses. 

birth of Moses the Hebrew lawgiver. 

1593. Moses slays an Egyptian, and flees to Midian. 
courageously levels a taskmaster of Egypt. 

1582. The chronology of the Ariindelian Marbles begins. 
contain a lengthened record of dates. 

1556. Cecrops, an Egyptian, builds Athens. 
Cecrops leaves the land of Mizraim. 

1518. The fifth or Arabian dynasty of Berosus commences. 
Chaldosa at la.8t is coTiquered by Arabs. 

1554. Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. 

the bondmen leave the land of their sojourn. 

BBXTT, 6. — The Assyrian Monarchy (B.C. 1273-625). 

1273. The sixth or Assyrian dynasty begins "svith Ninus. 
a CtLshite dynasty of princes governs it. 

1184. The faU of Troy. 

bra/ve Achilles razes Ilium. 

1155. Birth of Samson. 

a child is bom to liberate the land (Judges xiii. 24). 

1113. Tiglath-pileser I. begins to reign, according to the 

cylinder of Kileh-Shergat. 
arnqtiers Babylonia^ Cajrpcuiocia, axA Eg^pl. 
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B.C. 

1109. Meiodach-adan-akhi, King of Babylonia, invades 

Assyria, 
a BaJbylonia/n, conqueror woMes his territory. 

1100. The Chow dynasty in China founded. 
begins the Chow dynasty in China, 

1046. Asshur-bani-pal, the last powerful king of Assyria.* 
doses a whole series of emperors, 

1004. Dedication of Solomon's Temple. 

accept our imlling work, JehSoah I (1 Kings viiL 22.) 

975. Death of Solomon, and dismemberment of the empire, 
the tribes petition for liberty (1 Kings xii 4). 

892. Sardanapalus L (Asshur-dani-pal) builds magnificent 
palaces, 
works of art of vast dimensions (Ph. Smith). 

876. Shalmanubar (Shalmaneser I. ) succeeds Sardanapalus. 
erects a pillar with an inscriptum (Ph. Smith). 

864. Shalmanubar defeats Benhadad II. in three battles. 
raiUs the monarch of Syria (Ph. Smith). 

859. Shalmanubar defeats Hazael, and subdues Syria. 
renders his land tributary (Ph. Smith). 

851. Death of Shalmanubar, and accession of Shamas-Iva. 
his exploits are recorded on a Uurge obelisk (Ph. Smith). 

831. Iva-lush III., with Semiramis, reign about this time, 
the records of their age are ohscwre (Ph. Smith). 

826. Jonah the prophet sent to threaten Kineveh. 
ruin is doomed to Nineveh (Jonah i. 2). 

771. Pul invades Israel under Menahem. 

pays to Pul a contribution (2 Kings xt. 19). 

753. Building of Rome by Romulus, 
its place was learned by augury, 

747. Tiglath-pileser II. establishes the seventh or Lower 
Assyrian dynasty. 
Pileser the Second is prince (Ph. Smith). 

„ Kabonassar ascends .the throne of Babylon : " Era 
of Nabonassar." 
a primitive astronomical epoch, 

* The Assyrian canon commenceR, accoxdin^to'^^Wwwsvi^'B.^.^W^, 
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741. Ahaz, King of Judah, asks aid from Tiglath against 
Syria. 
propitiates the Assyrian with a bribe (2 Kings zvi 7). 

740. Tiglath slays Resin, Eling of Syria, invades Gilead, 
and carries the inhabitants into captivity. 
paa^ of the Israelites are exiled (2 Kings zvi 7). 

729. Shalmaneser II. succeeds Tiglath-pileser. 
thia prince follows Tiglath, 

724. Shalmaneser invades Israel and besieges Samaria. 
a. prolonged defence at Samaria, 

721. Shalmaneser carries Israel into captivity. 

I^hraim departs into captimty (2 Kings zvii. 6). 

721. Sennacherib (Sargon* of the monuments) succeeds 
Shalmaneser, his father. 
EphrainCs deportation is claimed by him (Ph. Smith). 

719. Sennacherib marches against Babylon, and sets 
Merodach-Baladan on the throne. 
appoints JBaladan to the throne, 

715. Sennacherib defeats the Philistines in the great 
battle at Eephia. 
the Philistine cities are levelled, 

714. Sennacherib takes Tyre, Ashdod, and Cyprus. 
places Cyprus in iubjection, 

713. Sennacherib invades Judah under Hezekiah, but 
returns unsuccessful to Nineveh. 
he places his confidence in Ghd (Is. zxxvii 20). 



* In modem times Sargon is usually regarded as a usurper who ascended 
the Assyrian throne during Shalmaneser's absence in Syria and Gilead, and 
erased his predecessor's name from the monuments, substituting his own 
name in its place. Others, with more propriety, regard Sargon as merely 
another name for either Shalmaneser or his son Sennacherib. Others still 
think Saigon must have reigned for a very short period between Shalman- 
eser and Sennacherib ; hut for such a reign there is clearly no room in the 
history. The only possible solution that we can see is to regard Sargon 
as identical with Sennacherib. In favour of this hypothesis is the fact 
that, according to Isaiah xzi. 1, Tartan is Sargon's General, while by 
2 Kings xviii. 17, he is Sennacherib's General. Whoever h^ n(«]&> '^^^ 
reigned nineteen years, according to the monuments. 
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B.C. 

713. Transparent glass manufactured in Assyria. 
pottery and bottles of glass (Ph. Smith). 

712. Merodach-Baladan, King of Babylon, sends messen- 
gers to Hezekiah. 
2k prophecy of the coming departure (2 Kings xx. 13). 

710. Eabshakeh sent by Sennacherib against Jerusalem. 
pronounces hla^sphemous words (2 Kings xviiL 35). 

„ Tirhakah, King of Egypt, marches to Lachish against 
Sennacherib. 
Pharaoh is beaten in the war (2 Kings xix. 8). 

709. Sennacherib carries away 200,000 Jewish captives, 
a pa/rt is exiled to the Tigris. 

702. Sennacherib subdues Babylonia, removes Merodach- 
Baladan, and sets up Belibus as Viceroy, 
its Prince is wantonly dethroned, 

699. Merodach endeavours, with the aid of the King of 
Susiana, to recover the throne, but is defeated. 
Merodach* s attempts are in vain, 

680. Sennacherib murdered by two of his sons : his other 
son, Esarhaddon, becomes king of Assyria and 
Babylonia, 
the mighty ruler eosecuted (2 Kings xix. 37). 

677. Esarhaddon (Asnapper of Scripture, and the Asshur- 
akh-iddina of the inscriptions) transports 
heathen colonists into Samaria, and carries 
Manasseh, King of Judah, to Babylon. 
Medes and Persians in Ephraim (Ezra iv. 2). 

667. Death of Esarhaddon, and accession of Sammagher 

to the throne of Assyria, 
his n^me is m^entioned in Ezra (Ezra iv. 2). 

660. Sardanapulus II. (Asshur-bani-pal) becomes King of 

Assyria, 
the might of the empire on the warn, 

640. Asshur-emit-ili (Saracus ?) succeeds Sardanapalus. 
the empire of Assyria expiring. 

632. Assyria invaded by the Scythians 

invaded by hordes of barbarians. 
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627. Nabopolassar (Saracus's General), Cyaxares the Mede, 
and Belesys the Babylonian, besiege Nineveh. 
NmrntKi doom was predicted (Naham ill. 7). 

625. Nineveh destroyed : Saracus bums himself to death. 
Nineveh destroyed by the allies. 



SECT. T.^Later Babylonian Empir« (B.O. 626-688). 

B.O. 

625. Nabopolassar begins the eighth or Chaldean dynasty, 

at Babylon. 
Nahopolassar fotmds A line (of kings). 

610. Pharaoh Necho garrisons Carchemish on the Eu- 
phrates: Josiahy King of Judah, mortally 
wounded at Megiddo. 
at Megiddo he is badly wotmded (2 Kings xxiiL 29). 

606. Nebuchadnezzar, joint king with his father, Nabopo- 
lassar, defeats Pharaoh Necho, and takes 
Jerusalem : beginning of 70 years' captivity: 

first deportation — Daniel, &c. 
Nehuchadm^exza/r wastes the TuUion. 

603. Nebuchadnezzar's dream of the golden image, inter- 
preted by Daniel, 
an image of extraordinary height (Dan. ii. 1). 

,, Jehoiakim rebels against the King of Babylon. 
amother exodus at h^and, 

599. Coniah, son of Jehoiakim, carried captive to Babylon : 

also Ezekiel and ten thousand other captives, 
who are set down as a colony on the river 
Chebar. 
they lead the vassal in triumph, 

,, Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxeres commence the siege of 
Tyre, which last twelve years. 
la/ys a trench around Tyre, 

594. Ezekiel begins his prophecy among the Jewish colonists 

on the river Chebar. 
lived among the transported Jews, 

L 
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8.0. 

588. Jernsaleiii taken and destroyed : third and last d 

tation : the Temple burned, 
the LarcFs residence in ruifis. 

586. Tyre taken by Nebuchadnezzar, after a siege of thi 

years : Egypt overrun by the Babylonii 
laid in ruin9 by Nebiich4idnezzar, 

581. Pharaoh-Hophra deposed by Nebuchadnezzar. 
lost his army at Cyrene, 

580. Nebuchadnezzar sets up the golden image : Shad 

Meshech, and Abednego cast into a fun 
the Lord rescues his untnesses (Dan. iiL 21). 

568. Nebuchadnezzar becomes insane, and is driven 

his kingdom. 
leanu that the Most-High ruUth (Dan. iv. 88). 

562. Evil-Merodach succeeds his father : Coniah libe 

from prison, 
he liberates the rMyruvrch from duramoe. 

560. Coniah, last Jewish monarch, dies at Babylon, 
their last monarch expires. 

559. Evil-Merodach slain by NerigHssar, who sncceeds 
i| \ lost his life by violenee, 

' ' 

ii|i , „ Cyrus the Elder, grandson of Astyages, last kii 

Media, founds the Medo-Persian empire 
lead thy legions to victory I (Is. xliv. 28.) 

555. DanieFs dream of the four beasts. 

lol a lion and a leopard (Dan. viL 8). 

„ Labynetus, or Nabonidas, comes to the tbione. 
Lobbynetus lived long, 

541. Belshazzar becomes joint king with Labynetus. 
its last king is Belshazzar, 

538. Babylon destroyed by Cyrus and Darius : Belsha 

dream, 
the Lord of hea/vetCs revenge (Dan. y. 28). 
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OHAP. m. — HISTORY OF THE MEDO-PERSIAN EMPIRE 

(B.O. 880-880). 

SHOT. 8. — TlM Hedian Kingdom from Its Origin to tlio Fall of 

Baliylon (B.O. 880-089. 
B.a 

880. The Medes, an Aryan or Japhetic nation, from beyond 

the Indus, arrive in Elam. 
the Arycms arrive in the west. 

841. Arbaces, their first king, bnildjs Ecbatana (Achmetha). 
Arbaees is king at Ecbatana, 

776. Media becomes a province of Assyria, under PuL 
JhU is prince at Nineveh, 

721. Sargon overruns the country, and peoples it with 

Israelitish captives. 
Ephrai/m deported to the Caspia/n, 

711. Revolt of Media from Assyria : Media a republic, 
their powerful capital is Ecbatana. 

709. The Medes elect Deioces to be their king. 
& peasant exalted to the tJi/rone. 

657. Phraortes succeeds his father, Deioces. 
the Medes elect Fhraartes. 

634. Cyaxares, the first powerful King of Media, succeeds 

Phraortes : the Scythians invade Media. 
Media a great kingdom. 

625. Cyaxares aids Nabopolassar in taking Kineveh. 
Nineveh destroyed by the allies. 

624. After the fall of Nineveh, Upper Mesopotamia is added 

to Media. 
Mesopotamia is added to the kingdom, 

610. Cyaxares at war with Alyattes, King of Lydia : Battle 

of Halys.* 
an omen eonclvdes the war. 



* The date of the battle of Halys cannot be accurately determined, even 
though we are informed that it was suspended by a total eclipse of the 
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B.C. 

593. Astyages succeeds Cyaxares, and foims a league witb 

Babylonia and Lydia. 
a leasts of three greai monarchies. 

688. The Jews carried captive to Babylon. 
alas for the erring race I 

559. Cyrus the Elder, son of Cambyses, dethrones Astyages 

and founds the Medo-Persian empire. 
lead thy leffions to victory (I& zliv. 28). 

546. Cyrus takes Sardis, and overthrows the Lydian 

monarchy, 
the Lydian kingdom annihilated. 

538. Cyrus and "Darius the Mede" take Babylon, and 

slay Belshazzar. 
the Lord of heaven's revenge / 



SECT. 9.— Ftom tbe Destructioii of Babylon to Alexander tbe 

Cbreat (B.O. 688-380). 

B.C. 

536. Cyrus becomes master of all Asia, 
the lord of a grea^ empire, 

„ Cyrus issues a decree for the return of die Jews. 
liberate the holy nation/ (Ezek. i. 2.) 

535. Cyrus makes Egypt tributary to Persia 
(Cyrus) the elder governs their lamd, 

529. Cambyses succeeds his father, Cyrus. 

the Lacedemonians defeated by the tyrant 

525. Cambyses invades Egypt, and sets up the twenty- 
seventh dynasty there, 
the laml is devastated by his legions. 

522. Cambyses accidentally killed : Smerdis the Magjan 

usurps the throne, 
the la/nd is freed of a despot. 



son. Astronomers vary in their calculations between B.O. 625 and 588. 
As the result of calculations based on the newest tables, Ideler, the Qer- 
man chronologer, insists on 30th Sept. 610 B.o. ; but Professors Airy and 
BJnd lean to R o, 585. 
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521. Smerdis slain by conspirators : Darias H^'staspca 

(Ahasuerus) succeeds him. 
his life iafiiMied by eontpinUors, 

517. Ahasuerus divorces Yashti, and marries Esther, 
a lovely captive is preferred (Est. ii. 17). 

515. Dedication of the Second Temple at Jerusalem, 
they loudly blest the Lord (Ezek. vL 16). 

510. Haman, the enemy of the Jews, slain by Ahasuerus. 
cUlu/red to a bcmquet of toine, 

„ Macedonia and Thrace become tributary to Persia. 
Olynthus and Byzantium under the yoke, 

500. Eevolt of Miletus against the Persians, 
a league among wily exiles, 

495. Artaphemes defeats the Ionian fleet at Lad^. 
the Samiwns treacherously leave them. 

494. Miletus retaken by the Persians : the revolt put down. 
shocking atrocities submitted to. 

492. First Persian invasion of Greece, 
they send a vastfieet, 

490. Second Persian invasion : Battle of Marathon, 
a strcmge event in war, 

487. I^ypt revolts against Darius Hystaspes. 
the kingdom revolts against the Fersicms, 

485. Xerxes I. succeeds Darius Hystaspes, his father. 
Xerxes succeeds as ruler of the land. 

484. Xerxes suppresses the revolt of the Egyptians. 
suppresses the revoU with ecue, 

480. Third Persian invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 
a splendid array for the toar, 

„ Battles of Thermopylae and Salamis : the Persian 
army destroyed. 
Salamis ruins his expectaJtiofM. 

479. Battles of Platsea and Mycal^ : the Persians dfii^-dfu^<^ 
the Spartans at Flatcca are mctorUms. 
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B.O. 

466. The Persians defeated at the Euiymedon : Ionia again 

independent, 
a splendid naval engagement, 

465. Xerxes assassinated : Artaxerxes becomes kin^ 
knoum by the name of Longim^vrms, 

458. Egypt) under Inarus, revolts against Persia, 
a successful leader of revolt, 

457. Ezra returns from Babylon with a company of Jews, 
a scribe leads back a part (Ezek. viiL 1). 

448. The revolt suppressed : Egypt made a Persian satrapy. 
satraps suppress the revolt, 

444. Nehemiah sent by Artaxerxes to Judea as Governor. 
sent by the king to Jerusalem (Neh. ii 5). 

434. Nehemiah*s second journey fromBabylon to Jerusalem, 
the Jew is grieved at the sacrilege (Neh. xiii. 6). 

424. Darius Nothus succeeds Artaxerxes. 
hia son Darius succeeds him. 

414. Amyrtaeus, King of Egypt, throws off the Persian yoke. 
established his capital at Sals. 

405. Artaxerxes-Mnemon succeeds Darius Kothus. 
satraps at war with their lord, 

401. Cyrus the Younger attempts to seize the throne : 

Battle of Cunaxa and death of Cyrus. 
Xenophonyotnec^ the ^^ expedition of Cyrus,^* 

396. Agesilaus, Eling of Sparta, invades Persia. 
Agesila/us outwits his antagonist 

394. The Persians victorious at Haliartus, Cnidus, Corinth, 

and Coronsea. 
Haliartus turns the scale, 

387. Peace of Antalcidas : the Greek colonies ceded to 

Persia. 
Ghreece recognises Persian (supremacy). 

359. Artaxerxes-Ochus succeeds Mnemon. 
a gross and lawless tyrwrU, 

356. Birth of Alexander the Great. 

^he great Uviathwn of aniiquity 
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353. Peisia subdues Egypt : the thirty-fiist dynasty. 
Egypt loses her greatness, 

338. Ochus poisoned by Bagoas : Aises succeeds him. 
]u8 gtnU gains its reioard. 

336. Aises is slain : Darius Codomannus succeeds, 
the government in the Jutnds of a eunu(^ 

334. Alexander the Great invades Persia : Battle of Uio 

Granicus. 
the Orameiu hinders hia Journey. 

333. Battle of Issus : defeat of the Persians, 
what heaps of gold and gems/ 

331. Battle of Arbela or Gaugamela. 
great havoc and carnage. 

y, Alexander captures Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis. 
the hoarded gold is captured. 

330. Death of Darius : the Persian empire annihilated, 
the greai hero exUngv/ished it. 

263. Berosus, a priest of Belus, at Babylon, writes the 

History of Babylonia. 
A famous native historian. 



CHAP. IV. — fflSTOEY OF GREECE. 
(B.O. 2000-146.) 

The origin of the Greeks and Latins, in common with that of 
the OeltS) Goths, and Sclaves, is lost in the darkness of the pre- 
historic period. Modem ethnographic science, however, leaves 
little doubt that the two nations referred to were, respectively, 
the earliest inhabitants of Greece and Italy ; that they stood to 
each other in the closest affinity, both of them being the imme- 
diate descendants of the Pelasgi, who formed the first great wav» 
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of population that broke on the shores of south-eastern Europe, 
and that permanently covered Asia Minor, Thrace, Macedonia, 
Greece, and Italy. This migration probably took place about 
B.C. 2000, but was succeeded by nimierous similar migrations of 
the same stock of nations (including the Hellenes, who were, no 
doubt, nearly allied to, if not identical with, the Pelasgi), down 
to B.C. 1350. 

In subsequent centuries other great bodies of colonists appear 
to have entered Europe from other parts of Asia, forming the 
ancestors of the Celtic, Teutonic, and Sclavonic nations ; but 
the Pelasgi formed, from the very first, the great bulk of the 
population of Italy and Greece. 

The part of Asia from which the Pelasgi set out appears to 
have been Northern India ; for the Sanscrit, the ancient and 
sacred language of India, has a marked and very decided affinity 
to both Greek and Latin. The Greek, especially, is more closely 
allied to the Sanscrit than any other European tongue. In some 
respects, however, the Latin surpasses the Greek in retaining 
the features of its venerable parent, and it is in no way to be 
regarded as a descendant, far less a corruption, of the language 
of Greece. They are sister tongues^ deriving from their com- 
mon parent every feature in which they resemble each other, 
but exhibiting many differences, arising from the different for- 
tunes of each. 

In the following sections the author has followed the chrono- 
logy adopted by Dr William Smith in his admirable School-His- 
tories of Greece, and by Mr Philip Smith, in his able and elo- 
quent * History of the Ancient World.' 



SECT. 10.— Heroic or MytUcal Period (B.C. 2000-776). 

B.C. 

2000. The Pelasgi, from the East, arrive in Greece and Italy. 
9i family wends its way westward, 

1984. Call of Abraham : the Patriarch visits Egypt. 
Abraham visits the ruler of Sebennytus, 

1900. The ShepherdKings begin to reign in Lower Egypt, 
their celebrated victories win our admiration. 
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1886. Moeris, a shepherd king, captures Memphis, 
a courageotu Arvadite reditces Memphis. 

1856. Aigos, the most ancient city in Greece, founded by 

Inachus, a Pelasgian. 
eoUmise Argos, lordly Jnachua/ 

1791. Joseph, sold as a slave, arrives in Egypt, 
his brethren persecute the type of Christ, 

1769. Jacob and his family migrate to Egypt. 

the covenant people are nourished and trained, 

1763. Supposed date of the Deluge of Ogyges. 
a celebrated epoch in the annals of Greece, 

1698. Death of Joseph, Prime-minister of Pharaoh Aphophis. 
his hody embalmed for the time of release, 

1 635. Birth of Moses in Lower Egypt. 

birth of Moses the Hebrew lawgiver, 

1582. The chronology of the Arundelian Marbles begins. 
contain a UngtJiened record of dates, 

1556. Athens founded by Cecrops, an Egyptian. 
Cecrops leaves tiie land of Mieraim. 

1554. Exodus of the Israelites, and destruction of Sethos 

XL, with his army, 
the cruel lord of the land is smitten, 

1551. Cadmus, a Phoenician, builds Thebes, and introduces 

the Phoenician alphabet into Greece. 
Cadmus teamed his letters in Canaan, 

1514. Death of Moses : the Israelites enter Canaan. 
buried by the Lord beyond the Jordan, 

1504. Era of Deucalion's Deluge. 

a curious legend of the world* s svhmersum, 

1453. First celebration of the Olympic Games. 
competitors strive at the Olympic Qames, 

1387. The Hellenes arrive in Greece, and expel the 

Pelasgi, a kindred race, 
the brave ffellSnes rout the Pelasgi, 
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B.C. 

1326. The Isthmian Games instituted near Corinth. 
coTnmencement of games otfamov* name, 

1313. MycensB founded by Perseus of Argos. 

the celebrated Agameiimon was bom here, 

1 300. Pelops, from Asia Minor, arrives in the Peloponnesus. 
come to ijfreece, thou wandering exile t 

1273. Tyre buUt by a colony of Sidonians. 

the beavlifuX daughter of ** Zidon the ChrecU" 

1250. The Argonautic expedition to Colchis, under Jason, 
a band of adventurers leave for the Euxine, 

1230. Theseus becomes the tenth king of Attica. 
achieved famous and heroic exploits, 

1229. First Theban War, or, " The Seven against Thebes." 
the celebrated fable of " (Edipus TyranrmsJ** 

1216. Helen married to Menelaus, King of Sparta. 
occasioned the first crusade of antiqidiy, 

1198. Helen elopes with Paris, son of Priam, King of Troy. 
her ahduction causes a terrible revenge, 

1194. The Trojan War begins. 

a bcmd of confederates for Troy set out. 

1184. Troy captured : the Trojan War ends. 
bra/ve Achilla razes Ilium, 

1181. -^neas, setting out for Italy, arrives in Africa, 
a celebrated chief arrives at Cflw^Ao^c* (Virgil). 

1103. Conquest of the Peloponnesus by the Dorians, 
the brave AchoMns expelled by the Heradidoe, 

1095. Saul becomes first king of Israel. 

they choose a yoimg and tall leader, 

1045. Death of Codrus, last king of Athens : perpetual 

archons succeed him. 
Codrus willingly sacrifices his life, 

1004. Dedication of the Temple of Solomon. 
accept our vnlling work, Jehovah I 

975. Dismemberment of the Israeli tish Empire. 
ten parts are alienated. 
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863. Carthage founded by a Tynan colony, 100 years be- 
fore the foundation of Eome. 
her ruins lie in heaps, 

850. Supposed age of Homer. 

recites his Iliad tiHxndering, 

825. Supposed age of Lycuigus, the Spartan legislator, 
a renotoned/ramer of laws. 

783. Phidon, King of Argos, begins to coin silver in Greece^ 
Fhidon at Argos and jEgina. 



SECT. IL— BaxUMt HlBtorio Period (B.O. 778-479). 

B.O. 

776. Date of the first Olympiad. 

h prime epoch with the anciefUs. 

753. Home founded by Eomulus. 

its position learned by augvry, 

752. Decennial archons at Athens succeed the perpetual 
the people elect them decennially. 

743. First Messenian War, which lasts 19 years, 
the people of Sparta gain, 

735. Supposed age of Hesiod. 
the poet Hesiod lived. 

721. The Ten Tribes carried captive to Assyria. 
Eph^raim departs to the Caspian. 

685. Second Messenian War, which lasts 17 years, 
the Messenian Aristomhies illustriovs. 

683. Annual archons appointed at Athens. 
ammfuaX a/rchcms govern it. 

677. Esarhaddon colonises Samaria with heathen nations. 
Medes and Persia-ns in Eph/raim, 

626. Fall of Nineveh : Byzantium founded b.c. 659. 
Nineveh destroyed by the aUies. 

621. Draco composes a code of laws at Athen&« 
mercUess JDraco's code. 
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B.C. 

612. Insurrection of Cylo at Athens, 
a novel conspiracy defecvUd, 

600. The seven wise men of Greece (Thales, &c.) flourish. 
mm who excelled in wUdom. 

594. Solon legislates at Athens. 
legidaUj venerable Solon I 

588. The Jewish captivity : the Pythian games instituted 
the Lord! 8 residence in ruins, 

560. Pisistratus, first tyrant of Athens. 
liberty menaced for a while, 

„ Croesus, last king of Lydia, begins to reign, 
the Lydicm mmw/rch is wealthy, 

559. Cyrus the Elder founds the Medo-Persian Empire. 
lead thy legions to victory I (Is. zliv. 28.) 

554. Solon visits Egypt. 

the illustrious legislcUor at Sals. 

546. Cyrus takes Sardis : the Lydian monarchy overthrown, 
the Lydian kingdom annihilated, 

538. Fall of Bahylon: the Babylonian Empire overthrown. 
the " Lord of heaven* s *' revenge, 

536. Cyrus becomes master of all Asia, 
the lord of a grecut empire, 

534. Pythagoras of Samos flourished : Tarquin, the last 

king of Eome, ascends the throne, 
he lived in the age of Superhus, 

527. Pisistratus dies : Hippias and EUpparchus succeed. 
they lamerU the decUh of FisistrcUus, 

522. Polycrates of Samos crucified by the Persians, 
they aZlure the despot to his doom, 

515. Dedication of the Second Temple at Jerusalem, 
they loudly bless the Lord, 

514. Hipparchus slain by Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 
the elder brother escapes. 
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510. Hippias is expelled &om Athens, 
the elder brother is expelled, 

„ Macedonia and Thrace subdued by the Persians. 
Olynthtia and Byzcmtiwrn, under the yoke, 

507. Cleisthenes refonns Solon's constitution : Athens a 

democracy. 
liberty extended to the people. 

500. Beyolt of Miletus against the Persians, 
a league 'mong wily exiles, 

499. Sardis burned by the Athenians : this leads to the 

Persian invasions of Greece. 
Sardit taken by the Athenians, 

495. Artaphemes defeats the Ionian fleet at Lad^. 
the Samiaru treacherously leave them. 

494. Miletus recovered by the Persians. 
shocking atrocities are suffered, 

492. First Persian invasion of Greece (by Mardonius). 
they send a vast fleet. 

490. Second Persian invasion : Battle of Marathon, 
the strangest event in war, 

489. Death of Miltiades. 

a sad reverse to the victor. 

483. Ostracism of Aristides. 

Oatraeism of ** Aristides the Qood.^^ 

480. Third invasion of Greece under Xerxes, 
a splendid array for the war. 

„ Battles of Thermopylae and Salamis : the Persian 
army destroyed. 
Salamis ruins his expectaUovs. 

479. Battles of Plataea and Mycal^. 

the Spartam>s at Platcea are victorious. 



8BCT. 12. — ^Tbe Athenian Supremacy (B.O. 479-404). 

B.C. 

478. Capture of Sestos, the key of the Hellespont, by the 

Athenians, 
they seize the Persian^s refuge. 
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476. Keduction of Scyros hj Cimon. 

knotmi for its quarries of marble. 

471. Death of Pausanias at Sparta. 

they starve Pausanias for eonspvracff, 

469. Themistocles ostracised. 

the sad end of a traitor. 

468. Death of Aristides : hirth of Socrates, 
the **just marCs " reward. 

466. Eevolt and subjugation of Naxos. 
sutiject independent Naxos. 

„ Battle of the Euiymedon : Ionia regains her inde- 
pendence, 
a splendid na/ixil engagement, 

465. Eevolt of Thasos from the Athenian alliance. 
east of Macedonia it lies. 

464. The third Messenian War, which lasts ten yeais. 
SL judgment on the u/nfaithful Spartans. 

462. Birth of Hippocrates, " the Father of Medicine." 
the science of medicine founded by him. 

461. Beginning of the administration of Pericles. 
skilled in numeroiis accomplishments. 

„ Herodotus, the historian, visits Egypt. 
stores of knowledge are collected. 

456. Death of -^chylus, the Father of Tragedy. 
jEschylus the illustrious poet. 

„ Battle of CEnophyta, in Boeotia. 

success of the allies at CEnxtphyta. 

449. Sophocles and Euripides, the tragic poets, flemish, 
they succeed jEschylua as tragedians. 

„ The Phoenician fleet signally defeated by the Atheni- 
ans at Salamis in Cypras. 
they sink the ships of Tyre, 

„ Death of Cimon in Cyprus. 

sent to the east with his trvremss. 
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449. Athens attains her highest elevation. 
mipreTm by a aerits of victories. 

447. Battle of Chseronea, in Boeotia : Athenians defeated, 
her mpremacy suddenly perishes, 

445. The thirty years' truce begins, which lasts only fourteen. 
stript of her aupremcLcy by Icmd, 

„ Phidias, the eminent sculptor, flourishes. 
execiUed the status of Jvpiter Olympus, 

440. Eevolt and conquest of Samos : death of Pindar. 
Somas subdued expeditiously, 

437. The Athenians send a colony to Amphipolis. 
they sea/rch for gold at Pcmgoeus. 

435. "War between Corinth and Corcyra about Epidanmu& 
they ask hdp against the lllyrioms, 

433. The Athenians send a colony to Thurii, in Italy, 
the expedition yo»ne(2 by the hmg of hdstorioms, 

,, Alliance between Corcyra and Athens, 
a squad/ron goes to their help, 

432. Eevolt and siege of Potidsea by the Athenians, 
they aerid a great fleet. 

431. The Peloponnesian War begins : lasts 27 years, 
the Spartan hatred cvZminaies. 

430. A plague rages at Athens. 

a scourge heavily wastes it. 

429. Death of Pericles. 

the statesman who decorated Athens, 

427. Platsea taken and destroyed. 

the Spartans destroy Platcea. 

425. Capture of Sphacteria. 

the issue disastrous to the Lacedemonians. 

424. Battle of Deliuni : surrender of Amphipolis. 
Socrates distmgmshed as a soldier. 

423. Herodotus and Thucydides, the historians, flourish. 
known as ^e fathers of history. 

9, Thucydides banished : Alcibiades begins his career, 
exile sa/oes Sk famous historian. 
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B.C. 

422. Battle of Amphipolis : Cleon and Brassidas slain, 
the Spartans defeat the demagogue, 

421. Peace of Nicias : a fifty years' truce. 

Sparta forms a confederacy (with Athens). 

418. Battle of Mantinea. 

the Spartans beat the Arrives, 

416. The Athenians conquer Melos. 
shocking butchery at Melos. 

„ Age of Malachi : the Old Testament completed, 
the Scriptures conclude with Malachi. 

415. Sicilian expedition under ITicias, Alcibiades, and 

Lamachus. 
sails under the command of Alcibiades. 

413. Total defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse, 
the Spartans corvquer under Gylippus. 

412. Alcibiades quarrels with Agis, and befriends Tessa- 

phernes. 
the satrap confides in a deserter. 

411. Eevolution at Athens : the four hundred, 
a scheme to abolish the constitution, 

„ Battle of Cynossema : the Spartans defeated, 
the Spartans beaten at Cynossema. 

410. Battle of Cyzicus. 

the Spartam, (fleet) captured and exterminated. 

407. Battle of Notium : return of Alcibiades to Athens. 
Sk Joyful welcome at the Piroeus, 

406. Battle of Arginusse. 

the Spartans worsted near Mytilene. 

405. Battle of ^Egospotami : Dionysius, Tyrant of Syiaciise. 
the Spartans vnn under Lysamder. 

404. The Spartans capture Athens : end of the Pelopon* 

nesian War. 
she exercised a seventy-five yeari sv/premaey. 
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8B0T. 18.— TlM Spartan Buprmnaey (B.C. 404-871). 

404. Eeign of Terror at Athens : the thirty tyrants. 
shameful excesses and (tssassinatums, 

403. Thrasybulus expels the thirty : democracy restored, 
he succeeds in expeUing the governors. 

401. Cyrus the Younger slain at the battle of Cunaxa. 
Xeno^hxm joined the " Expedition of Cyrus,** 

400. Eetreat of " the ten thousand." 
a sad and wea/ry way. 

399. Deatli of Socrates : campaign of Thimbron in Asia. 
hemlock is the verdict of the Athenians, 

397. Campaign of Dercyllidas. 

Greece against Tissaphemes and Phamabazus, 

396. Campaign of Agesilaus in Asia Minor. 
Agesilatu outtoits his cmtagonist, 

395. Defeat and death of Tissaphemes. 

they execnte the hypocritical Tissaphemes at last. 

394. Battles of Haliartus, Corinth, Cnidus, and Coronaea. ' 
Maliartus turns the scale, 

393. Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens and restores her 

maritime supremacy, 
walls gird Athens again, 

387. Peace of Antalcidas : the Greek colonies in Asia 

ceded to Persia. 
Oreece recognises Perman (supremacy). 

382. Olynthian War : Phoebidas seizes the Cadmea of 

Thebes, 
the general resorts to fratid. 

378. War between Thebes and Sparta. 

the genius of Epaminondas revealed, 

371. Battle of Leuctra : the Lacedemonians defeated. 
heroic Epaminondas conquers. 
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SEOT. 14.—T1M Theban Sapremaoy (B.C. 871-861.) 

B.O. 

370. Megalopolis and Messene founded, 
a ffreat protection against toar, 

368. Expedition of Pelopidas into Thessaly and Macedonia. 
exacts Tiostagea from the Macedonian regent, 

367. Pelopidas induces Persia to proclaim The'bes the head 

of Greece, 
the ffreat manifesto of Persia, 

366. Aristotle, the naturalist and philosopher, flourished. 
the ffreat natv/ralist of antiquity, 

362. Battle of Mantinea : death of Epaminondas. 
the hero of Mantinea falls, 

„ iEschinos the orator flourished. 

the ffreat antoffanist of Demosthenes, 

361. Death of Agesilaus in Gyrene, 
the Greeks embalm his body. 



VEXTt. 16.— The Uacedonlan Sapremaoy (B.O. 861-8S8). 

B.C. 

359. Philip ascends the throne of Macedon. 
as a hostage he learned his tactics, 

358. Philip besieges Amphipolis and Pydna. j 

he gallantly labours to reduce them. i 

357. The Social War begins : PhiHppi built, 
the Cheeks in allia/nce with Persia, 

„ The first Sacred or Phocian "War. 
the ffods in alliance with Philip, 

356. Birth of Alexander the Great. 

the gi'eat leviathan of antiquity, 

„ The chronology of the Arundelian Marbles ends. 
Cfreek legendary inscriptions, 

352. Philip defeats the Phocians. 

the Cfreeh legions are defeated, 

I, Demosthenes delivers his first Philippic at Athens. 
^>*« grand eloquence of Demosthenes, 
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350. The Olynthiac Orations of Demosthenea 
the hopes of the OlyrUhians excited, 

347. Capture of Olynthus by PhiHp. 

won by llie great shrewdness of Philip. 

„ Plato, the greatest philosopher of antiquity, flourished, 
the ffreat king of philosophers, 

„ Praxiteles, the famous Athenian sculptor, flourished, 
the graceful stable of Aphrodite, 

346. Philip conquers Phocis, and ends the Sacred "War. 
the galling sentence of the Amphictions. 

342. Philip's expedition to Thrace : birth of Epicurus, 
the Hellespont seized with, fright. 

339. Philip is compelled to raise the siege of Byzantium, 
the gallant Greeks victorious, 

338. Second Sacred or Locrian "War : Battle of Chseronea, 
the Cheek generals are routed, 

337. Congress at Corinth : Greece no longer independent. 
Oreece henceforth 9^ province, 

336. Philip is murdered at -^gsB by Pausanias. 
at ^goe the generalissimo is murdered, 

, , Alexander the Great succeeds to the throne of Macedon. 

the great hero a monarch. 

335. Thebes revolts, and is destroyed by Alexander, 
the great hero levels it. 

334. Battle of Granicus : Sardis and Ephesus taken, 
the Oranicns hinders \nsjowmey. 

333. Battle of Issus, and defeat of Darius Codomannus. 
what heaps of gold and gemx I 

332. Tyre and Gaza are captured by Alexander, 
walls greaX and high defend them. 

,^ Alexander conquers Egypt and builds Alexandria, 
the **gem** of the hero*8 ^* diadem,** 

331. Battle of Arbela or Gaugamela. 
greoit havoc and carnage, 

" Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis captured, 
the howrded gold is eaptv/red. 



>» 
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B.C. 

330. Alexander marclies to Ecbatana : the Peisian Empire 

terminates, 
the grecU hero extinffuished it. 

Philotas and Parmenio executed for treason : death of 
Daiius : speech of Demosthenes De Corond. 
great generaU executed, 

„ -^Egis, King of Sparta, defeated by Antipater. 
the Qreekt and ^gU are toorsted. 

329. Alexander conquers Bactria, and defeats the Scythians, 
the Oxus aggra/ocUes his difficulties in travelling. 

328. Alexander conquers Sogdiana : marries Eoxana. 
Oxyartes gave him his daughter Boxana. 

327. Alexander invades India, and defeats Porus. 
the hero defeats Porus. 

326. Voyage of Nearchus down the Indus. 

the geographical discoveries of Nearchua. 

325. Mutiny of Alexander's army. 

the gra/nd defence of Alexander. 

„ Death of Hephaestion. 

Hephoestion dies lamented. 

324. Demosthenes banished from Athens. 
^gina affords him an asylum, 

323. Death of Alexander at Babylon : Philip ArrhidsBOs, 

his half-brother, becomes king, 
the hero dies in agony. 



8E0T. 16.— Ttom tlie Deatli of Alezander to tbe Ckmqaest of 
Greece lay the Bomans (B.C. 828-146.) 

B.C. 

323. The Lamian "War : defeat of Antipater. 
the Cheeks defeat the general, 

322. Battle of Crannon : death of Demosthenes, 
the greai Demosthenes destroys himself^ 

821. Perdiccas marches against Ptolemy, but is assassinated, 
the general dice by conspirators. 
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321. Partition of the empire among Alexander's four gene- 
rals (Antipater, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and 
Antigonns) : Antipater obtains Greece, 
the genercUa divide his conquests between them. 

318. Death of Antipater, regent of Greece and Macedonia. 
Cfreece hewails her regent, 

317. Phocion is poisoned at Athens, 
they grudge the cup of poison. 

316. Cassander conquers Macedonia. 

the genercU conquers Macedonia, 

„ Cassander puts Olympia to death, 
the general basely murders her. 

311. Cassander murders Eoxana and her son. 
he is guilty of the basest acts. 

307. Antigonns restores democracy at Athens, 
the Oreelcs worship Poliorcetes. 

306. Kaval battle of Salamis : siege of Ehodes. 
the Egyptians worsted in the engagement. 

301. Battle of Ipsus, and death of Antigonns. 
a great noar concluded. 

„ New partition of the empire : Cassander gets Greece 
and Macedonia ; Ptolemy, Egypt and Syria ; 
Seleucus, Upper Asia; Lysimachus, nearly 
all Asia Minor. • 
Greece is awarded to Cassander. 

300. Antioch (on the Orontes) founded by Seleucus. 
a great and wealthy city. 

296. Demetrius Poliorcetes captures Athens. 
dethrones the Athenian monarch. 

294. Demetrius becomes King of Macedon and Greece. 
Demetrius takes the sovereignty. 

287. Demetrius dethroned by Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. 
de^ron^d by Ids rivaZ, Pyrrhus. 

284. The ^Etolian League formed : the Septuagint transla- 
tion completed at Alexandria. 
first rendering of the Scriptures. 
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284. The Epicurean, Stoic, Peripatetic, and Academic 

schools flourish. 
fcnjjr renowned tchools, 

283. Death of Demetrius. 

death of the rtiler of Oreeee, 

281. Battle of Corupedion, and death of Lysimachus. 
he fell in the rout of Corupedion, 

280. Assassination of Seleucus by Ptolemy Ceraunus, King 

of Macedonia, 
a dire retribution awarded him. 

279. The Gauls invade Thrace and Macedonia : Brennus, 

their king, slain, 
a formidable people threaten them. 

„ Ptolemy Ceraunus dies. 

death of Ptolemy in Thrtzee. 

272. Death of Pjrrrhus, King of Epirus, at Argos. 
death of Pyrrhus the despot. 

265. Euclid, the celebrated mathematician, flourishes. 

the famotu mathematician of Alexandria, 

251. The Achaean League revived by Aratus of Sicyon. 
the formidable league of Achaia. 

244. Agis rV. attempts reforms in Sparta. 
Afamotts Spartcm king. 

239. Archimedes, Eratosthenes, and ApoUonius flourish. 

afammis geometrical trio, ^ 

225. Cleomenes III. effects a revolution in Sparta, 
a devoted friend of liberty, 

221. Battle of Sellasia, between the Spartans and Achseans. 
the fatal defeat of Cleomenes, 

218. War between the ^tolian and Achsean leagues. 
defeat of the Achoeans and Ara/tus, 

216. Philip of Macedon declares war against the Homana 
friendship between Carthage and Macedon, 

213. Aia,tua poisoned by Philip. 

death of the Aetyomm, general. 
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207. The Spartans defeated at Mantinea by Philopa'men. 
the da/y is vxm by Philopcemen. 

197. Battle of Cynoscephalse : the Eomans defeat Philip, 
the complete overthrow of Philip, 

196. Greece declared independent of Macedon by Flami- 

ninus, the Eoman general, 
the coming event is nigh, 

yy Date of inscription on the Eosetta stone, 
a celebrated trilingual inscription, 

191. Defeat of Antiochus III., King of Syria, by the Romans, 
the battle of Thermopylce checks him. 

189. The iEtolian League crushed by the Eomans. 
crushed and ruined for ever, 

183. Philopcemen, **the last of the Greeks,'^ captured and 

poisoned by the Messenians. 
they oapture a renowned general, 

179. Perseus, last king of Macedon, comes to the throne, 
the accession of Persevs to the throne, 

168. Perseus defeated : Macedonia a Eoman province. 
conquest of Macedon by the Romoms. 

167. Perseus carried prisoner to Eome. 

they carry the monarch 9. prisoner, 

147. The Spartans appeal to the Eomans agt. the Achaeans. 
the AchoBms and SparUms quarrel, 

146. Hipparchus, the founder of astronomical science, 

flourished, 
the chirf astroTUjmer of antiquity, 

„ Corinth destroyed by Mummius, the Eoman general. 
Corinth sacked by Mymmius. 

ff Greece becomes a Eoman province, under the name of 
Achaia. 
a esUbrated kingdom annihilated. 



IM FACTS AND DATES. 



CHAP. V. — HISTORY OP EOME. 

(B.C. 2000— A. D. 476.) 

With the exception of Greece, Italy was the first European 
country that attained to any considerable degree of civilisation. 
Notwithstanding the patient and laborious researches of modem 
ethnologists, considerable doubt still attaches to the question of 
its original inhabitants ; though it is generally acknowledged 
that they belonged to the same great family of nations as the 
Greeks, both being descendants of the Pelasgi, a people of 
Northern India, who formed the first great wave of population 
that broke on the shores of south-eastern Europe, and that per- 
manently covered Asia Minor, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, and 
Italy. This migration appears to have commenced as early as 
about B.C. 2000, and to have been continued at intervals to about 
B.C. 1350. They must have entered Italy from the north, and 
have advanced southward, b^ing pushed forward by fresh bodies 
of immigrants. 

According to this view, the first inhabitants of Southern Italy 
were the most ancient in the peninsula ; and these are the people 
who are known in history as the Siculians, Tyrrhenians, and 
Pelasgi. Next, in point of antiquity, were the inhabitants of 
Latium and the other parts of Central Italy, whose languages, 
though not identical, appear to have been only dialectically 
different from each other, and closely allied to those of the Sic- 
uli or first inhabitants. All these languages ultimately merged 
in the Latin, one of the most copious and refined of the great 
Indo-European family of tongues, and the twin-sister of the still 
nobler Greek. 

In the valley of the Po we first find the Etruscans, who had 

likewise descended from the Alps, but who were subsequently 

driven forward (by the Gauls or Celts, who took possession of 

that tendtory) into the country now known as Tuscany, whose 

former inhabitants, the TyTThemaii%,\.W7 teduced to bondage. 
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Wlio the EtroBcaiiB were, remains a question of the greatest un- 
certainty ; for though numerous inscriptions belonging to that 
people have been found, they remain wholly unintelligible. 
There are certain indications, however, that their language was 
a branch of the Indo-European group, and therefore allied, how- 
ever remotely, to the Celtic, Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Qreco- 
Latin families. From the numerous remains of their works ot 
art, there can be no doubt that they had attained to a high civil- 
isation while Rome was still in her infancy. Lastly, in the 
north-west of Italy (the modem Piedmont) were the Ligurians, 
whose origin is also uncertain, some writers supposing them to 
be Celts, others Iberians, and others still, PelasgL 

Subsequent to the dawn of authentic history, the southern 
portion of the peninsula was colonised from different parts of 
Greece, and was in consequence named Magna Grsocia ; but the 
Greek immigrants, in common with all the other nations above 
enumerated, came in the course of time to lose their original 
languages, and, in the reign of Augustus, Latin was the spoken 
language of Italy from the one extremity of the peninsula to the 
other. 



8B0T. 17.— Italy from tlie Earliest Times to tlie Fonndiny 

of Rome (B.C. 2000-768). 

2000. The Pelasgi from the east arrive in Italy and Greece. 
A family wends its way westward, 

1984. The Patriarch Abraham visits Egypt. 
Abraham visits the ruler of Sebemvyttis. 

1900. The Shepherd Kings begin to reign in Egypt 
their celebrated victories toin our admiration, 

1856. Argos, the most ancient city in Greece, founded. 
colomse Argos, lordly Inachus, 

1816. Pharaoh Aphophis, patron of Joseph, crowned king, 
a celebrated ruler crowned at Memphis, 

t791. Joseph arrives in Egypt. 

his brethren perseeuU the t^ ol OvriiL 
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1769. Jacob and his family migrate to Egypt. 

the covenant people are nourished and trained, 

1698. Death of Joseph. 

his body embalmed for the time of release, 

1 635. Birth of Moses. 

birth of Moses the Hebrew lawgiver, 

1 582. The chronology of the Arundelian Marbles commences. 
contain a lengthen^ record of dates, 

1556. Athens founded by Cecrops, an Egyptian. 
Cecrops leaves the lamd of Mizraim, 

1554. Exodus of the Israelites, and destruction of SethosIL 
the cruel lord of the land is smitten, 

1514. Death of Moses. 

buried by the Lord beyond the Jordan, 

1453. First celebration of the Olympic Games. 
competitors strive at the Olympic Games, 

1387. The Hellenes arrive in Greece, and expel the PelasgL 

the bra/ve Hellenes rout the Pelasgi, 

1364. The lapygians, or oldest inhabitants of the north, 

a Pelasgic race, are driven southwards by 
the Umbri and Tyrrhenians, kindred nations, 
the aboriginal hordes move sovihwa/rds. 

1326. The Isthmian Games begin at CorintL 
commenceTTumt of games off amyous name, 

1273. Tyre founded by a colony of Sidonians. 

the beautiful daughter of ^* Zidon the Oreat,*^ 

1184. The Trojan war ends : ^Eneas migrates to Italy. 
brave Achilles raze^ Ilium. 

1181. iEneas arrives in Italy, and builds Lavinium. 
a celebrated chief erects a dty, 

1155. Ascanius, son of iEneas, founds Alba LoDgBk 
bj^gins to build Alba Longa, 
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1116. The Philistines capture the Ark : death of EIL 
a chUd called Ichabod by his mother. 

1095. Saul crowned first king of Israel 
thej ckooM a young tall leader, 

1038. CumsB (near JN'apIes) founded, the most ancient Greek 

colony in Italy, 
a colony of exiles from Oreece arrives, 

1004. Dedication of the Temple of Solomon. 
ace^ onr willing loorhf Jehovah I 

985. The Easena or Etruscans (possibly a Teutonic nation) 
descend from the Ehsetian Alps and expel 
the Umbri from the north of Italy, 
the Etrusca/ns arrive from the Alps, 

975. Dismemberment of the Israelitish empire. 
t&n parts are alieTiated, 

853. Carthage founded by a Tyrian colony, 
her ruins lie in hiaps, 

776. Date of the First Olympiad. 

A prime epoch among the ancients. 



8E0T. 18. — From tbe Fonndlng of Borne to tbe End of tlie 

Kingdom (B.C. 763-609). 

B.a 

753. Home founded by Eomulus, who became its first king, 
its position learned by augury, 

747. Era of Nabonassar. 

a primitive astronomical epoch, 

741. Romulus slays Acron, King of Csenina. 
the **opvnui spolia " are obtained, 

734. Greek colonists found Syracuse and Agrigentum. 
they plttnt Agrigentwn in Sicily, 

721. The Ten Tribes carried captive to Assyria. 
Ephraim departs to the Caspian. 

716. Numa Pompilius succeeds Romulus as king. 
pontiffs begin now. 
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B.C. 

714. The Greeks found colonies in Magna Grsecia. 
the planting of Croton and Syharis, 

707. Tarentmn founded by a colony from Sparta. 
planted by exUet from the Peloponnettu. 

685. Locri founded by a colony from Locris. 
emigrants arrive from Loeria, 

673. Tullus Hostilius, third king of Home. 
the end of a peaceful age, 

667. Combat between the Horatii and Curiatii. 
a novel and memorable plan, 

665. Alba Longa destroyed : the citizens transferred to 

Rome, 
they annihilate ancient Alba, 

640. Ancus Martins, fourth king of Eome. 
engaged in a series of toa/rs, 

625. FaU of Nineveh. 

Nineveh destroyed by the allies, 

624. Ancus Martins builds Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber. 
Ancus founds Ostia, 

616. Lucius Tarquioius Prisons, fifth king of Rome. 
many cities are incorporated, 

608. The Gauls expel the Etrusci from the basin of the Po. 
invaders expel the Bas&na, 

588. The Jews carried captive to Babylon, 
the Lord^s resident in ruins, 

578. Servius Tullius, sixth king of Rome. 
laws for popular rights, 

559. Cyrus founds the Medo-Persian empire. 
leads his legions to victory, 

546. The Lydian monarchy overthrown by Cyrus. 
the Lydian kingdom a/nnihUated, 

538. Babylon destroyed by Cyrus and " Darius the Mede." 
the ** Lord of hea/oen^s " revenge. 
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537. Tyrrhenian pirates and Carthaginians harass the 

Greek colonies of Magna Grsecia. 
the kmd is harassed hj pirates. 

534. Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, seventh king of Eome. 
its last hattghty prince, 

531. Tarquin forms a leagae of 47 Latin cities. 
Lucius heads the confederacy, 

529. War with the Volsci. 

Ludus defeoUs the Volsd, 

521. Tarquin builds the Temple of Jupiter on the Capito- 

lineHilL 
lays ttie foundation of the capital, 

515. Dedication of the Second Temple, 
thej loudly bless the Lord, 

509. Tarquin expelled fix)m Rome : end of the kingdom, 
the lieffes expel the Tarquins, 



8B0T. 19.~Tli« RepuUio— From its Commencement to the 
First Panic War (B.C. 609-264). 

B.C. 

509. Eepublican government established under consuls 

(Brutus and CoUatinus). 
the lieges expel the tyramis. 

508. Porsena, King of Clusium, aids Tarquin. 
levies wa/r against Borne. 

„ First dictator appointed (Titus Lartius). 
Lwrti/iAs wields the roa, 

498. Battle of Lake Eegillus. 

a sad victory to the Romans. 

496. Tarquin dies at Cumae. 

fUccimUfS to the verdict of natw^e, 

494. First secession to Mount Sacer : Tribunes appointed. 
establish tribwnes on (Alount) Sacer, 

488. Coriolanus leads the Yolsci against Eome. 
the women save Borne from ruin. 
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486. SptLrius Cassins proposes the fiist Agrarian law. 
the senate revenges his meddling. 

479. The Fabii cut oflf by the Vejentes at the Cremeia. 
they suddenly perish ne&T Veii. 

474. Cumse, at war with the Etroscans, is aided by Hiero 

of Syracuse. 
assisted by the power of Syracuse, 

458. The dictator Cincinnatus relieves Minucius, and 

makes the iEqui pass ^nder the yoke. 
soAjes him from losing his army. 

453. The Syracusan navy ravages the coast of Etruria. 
the Isle of Elba is gained from them. 

451. Decemvirs first appointed : Laws of the Twelve Tables. 

they settle the legal code. 

449. Second secession to Mt. Sacer : ten plebeian tribunes, 
a second set of tribwnes, 

445. Third secession (to Mount Janiculum) anent the 

Marriage Law. 
the seceders succeed at last 

443. Censors first appointed. 

they establish just govemmefU. 

440. Great famine at Rome. 

a serums scarcity exists. 

439. Cincinnatus dictator : Ahala murders Mselius. 
assassination of a horrid type, 

437. Cor. Cossus, the Eoman general, slays in single com- 
bat Lars Tolumnius, King of Veii 
second gaming of the ('* spolia) qpima.** 

426. Fidense, an Etruscan city, destroyed, 
they sell Fidenates in the market. 

414. The Etruscans aid the Athenians against Syracuse 

and Sparta, 
their sceptre begins to shake, 

405. Siege of Veii, the greatest city in Etruria, b^gin& 
a siege of exiraordmary UfUgth, 

404. First recorded Italian eclipse, 
they see a W9ndn'(ms sight. 
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396. Veil taken by Camillus, after a ten years' siege. 
gams his triv/mph by min'mg. 

394. Camillus takes Falerii, another Etruscan city, 
the horrid treachery of a achoolmasUr, 

390. Eome burned by Brennus, leader of the Grauls. 
Gallie tribes waste it. 

387. Dionysius of Syracuse attacks the Etrurian coasts, 
the glory of the Rasena perishes, 

384. Marcus Manlius hurled from the Tarpeian rock. 
hwrUd from a rock by the seTuUe, 

376. The Licinian Rogations proposed. 
granting power to the miUtitude. 

367. The Licinian Rogations become law. 
great enactments are passed, 

366. L. Sextius, first plebeian consul : praetors instituted. 
governed by a new Tnagistrate. 

362. Curtius leaps into the gulf in the Forum. 
the gulf is nobly filled, 

361. Story of Titus Manlius Torquatus. 
a giamt and MamXius in cvmJbai, 

356. Butilus, first plebeian dictator, defeats the EtruscL 
a greaJt Umd engagemenL 

,, Birth of Alexander the Great. 

the grea^ leviathan of amtiqmty, 

351. First plebeian censor appointed. 

they gradually loosen their bonds, 

349. Story of Marcus Valerius Corvus. 
a gicmt slain by Valerius. 

347. Legal rate of interest reduced to 5 per cent, 
the h<)pes of the usurers perish, 

343. First Samnite War. 

the homghty Sanvnites are hujnbkd, 

340. The great Latin War. 

great slaughter in the VHxr, 
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340. Battle of Mt. Yesuvius, and self-sacrifice of Decios. 
the general sacrifices himself wUlmgly. 

337. First plebeian praetor appointed. 

the highest government in the people, 

336. Alexander ascends the throne of Macedon. 
the great hero a monarch. 

330. Fergus, first king of the Scots, comes from Ireland 

with an army .♦ 
governs the Hebrides and the west, 

329. Capture of Privemum : the Volsci subdued. 
gramd defeat of the Volsci, 

326. Second or great Samnite War. 
general defeai of the enemy. 

323. Death of Alexander the Great at Babylon, 
the hero dies in agony. 

322. The Tusculans and Priyematians demand to be en- 
franchised, 
they gain ^'b franchise hy force. 

321. The Eomans defeated by the Samnites at the Caudine 

Forks, 
a great disaster at Caudium. 

318. P. Cursor defeats the Samnites at Luceria. 
the hostages and captives recovered. 

314. The Eomans gain decisive victories over the Samnites. 
great baUles in Samnium. 

304. The second Samnite War terminates, 
the great war subsides. 

300. The whole of central Italy is subject to Home, 
her government is widely extending. 

298. Third Samnite War : the Samnites in coalition with 

the Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls. 
& formidable trio against Jtome. 



* Fergus is said to have defeated the Britons and slain Coilus their 
king ; the Scots in gratitude entailed the crown on him and his posterity 
for ever. He and his successors reigned over the trihe till a.d. 857, when 
the kingdom became extinct, having existed nearly seven centuries. 
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295. Battle of Sentinum, and self-saciifice of Decius Mus. 
9kfafnwu8 victory oyer the aXliea. 

290. Thiid Samnite War ends: the whole of SamniuiD 

subdued. 
Jmai terminaiion of the war, 

281. War with Pyrrhus, King of Epiros. 
& foreigner ravages the coimtry. 

280. Pyirhus defeats the Bomans at Fandosia. 
tifear/tU reverse in tDor, 

279. Pyrrhus defeats the Eomans at Asculum. 
the forces of Pyrrhtu are victorious, 

274. Curius defeats Pyrrhus at BeneventunL 
defeats Pyrrhvs with ease. 

272. Borne is mistress of all Italy : silyer coin introduced 
defeais her peninstUar foes. 



8E0T. 20. — ^The Bepublio — Txcm tbe first Pimlc War to the 
Bad of the Third CB.C. 264-146). 

B.C. 

264. First Punic War commiences in Sicily, 
she^^ the mistress of the seas. 

262. Victory of the Romans at Agrigentum. 
defeaJts the enemy* s forces, 

260. First naval victory at Mylae in Sicily, 
the fUet of the enemy worsted, 

256. Eegulus defeats the Carthaginians in Africa. 
9k fearful loss to the enemy. 

255. Xanthippus, the Carthaginian general, defeats the 

Bomans in AMca. 
hisforttme lay in his elephants. 

250. Victory of Metellus at Panormus : Begulus cruelly 

put to death by the Carthaginians. 
death of the iUristrums wa/rrior, 

249. Claudius defeated at Drepanum by the Carthaginians. 
DrqHxnitm sees hia overthrow. 

N 
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241. Victory of L. Catulus at the iEgatian Islands. 
destroys the ships of the Carthagimans. 

„ First Punic War ended : Sicily a Eoman province. 
the dominion of Sicily is ceded to them. 

238. Rome demands Corsica and Sardinia from Cartilage. 
the demands of the grasping rqniblie, 

„ The Carthaginian mercenaries in open revolt. 
the famous HamUcar redttced them. 

229. The Romans send their fleet to Illyria anent pirates, 
the Adriatic freebooters va/nquiahed, 

225. The Romans defeat the Boian Gaols in Etmria. 
9k formidable foe alarms her. 

222. Marcellus kills Viridomarus, chief of the Galli Insu- 

bres, and obtains the " epolia qpima" 
a dawntiess and daring deed, 

218. Placentia and Cremona founded. 
founded hy colonists from Rome. 

„ Second Punic War begins : Fabius at Carthage, 
the dauntless heJuwiour of the Roma/n, 

yy Hannibal defeats the Romans at Ticinus and Trebia. 
their forces completely routed, 

217. Hannibal defeats the Romans at Lake Trasimenus. 
Flaminius the consul perishes, 

216. Hannibal defeats the Romans at Cannae. 
defeats the consul JEmilius, 

„ Philip of Macedon declares war against the Romans. 
friendship between Carthage and Macedon, 

215. Hannibal defeated at Xok : First Macedonian War. 
defeated hy the consuls at last 

212. Syracuse retaken by the Romans : Archimedes burns 

their ships by burning glasses. 
their JUet is consumed hy fire, 

211. Capua taken by the Romans. 

& frightful carnage at Capua, 
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207. Hasdrabal defeated at the Metaurus : gold first coined, 
a dawUless warrior perishes, 

204. Scipio leaves Spain for Africa. 
Africa is waaUd by Scipio. 

203. Hannibal quits Italy to defend Carthage. 
the formidable vxvrrior is gone, 

202. Hannibal defeated at Zama : second Punic War ends. 
ih& formidable %oarrioT is defeated, 

200. Second Macedonian War begins. 
A four years* wa/r, 

197. Battle of Cynoscephalse in Thessaly. 
the complete overthrow of Philip. 

191. Syrian War : Antiochus defeated at Thermopylae, 
the haitle of TherTnopyloe checks him. 

189. ^tolian and Glalatian wars : iStolian league extin- 
guished, 
the coTiavZ reduces the Italians, 

184. Censorship of Marcus Porcius Cato. 
Goto the orator and stcUesnum, 

183. Death of Hannibal and Scipio AMcanus. 
Carthage and Mome in gntf. 

179. Third Macedonian War. 

battles with Perseus and Cotys. 

168. Perseus defeated at Pydna : Macedonia a Eoman 

province. 
conquest of Macedon by the Boma/ns, 

149. Third Punic War begins. 
Caio^s sentence triumphs, 

147. The Spartans appeal to Borne against the Achoeans. 
the AchcBons and Spartans quarrel. 

146 Corinth destroyed by Mummius. 
CoTVtUh is sacked by Mwmmius, 

yy Greece becomes a Eoman province, and named Achai& 
a celebrated kingdom armihilated, 

„ Carthage destroyed by Scipio Africanus Minor, 
the Ca/rthaginian kingdom annihilated. 
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SECT. 21. — ^The Bepublio— Itom the Bad of tbe Panic Wan 

to the Empire (B.C. 14G-80). 

B.a 
44. Eevolt of the Celtiberi in Spain : the NumantianWar. 
commencement of a sedition in Spain. 

41. Viriathiis surprises the Roman proconsul 
the consul* 8 escape cut off. 

40. Coepia bribes the soldiers of Viriathue to murder him. 
bribes his soldiers to execute him. 

34. First Servile War in Sicily. 

commencement of a great sedition. 

33. Numantia taken by Scipio. 

the besieged are harassed with hunger. 

„ Tiberius Gracchus, the tribune, put to death. 
bitter hostility to 'Oracchv>s, 

32. The consul Eupilius captures Eunus, the Servile leader, 
he captwres the head distv/rber. 

29. Asia Minor becomes a Roman province. 
bequeathed by the dying Attains. 

23. Gracchus, the tribune, proposes the Sempronian laws, 
the (ible defence of Gracchus. 

21. Death of Caius Gracchus, the tribune. 
blamed for fotmding a colony. 

1 3. Inroads of the Cimbri and Teutones into GauL 
bands of Celts and Ooths. 

11. The Jugurthine War commences, 
the consul Bestia bribed by him. 

07. First consulship of Marius. 

a consul of extrcumiin/iry popularity. 

06. Jugurtha taken prisoner. 

Bocchus wUily ensnares him. 

„ Birth of Cicero and Pompey. 

a couple of extraordinary men. 
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102. The Teutones defeated by Marius at Aquae Sextiee. 
the battle of Aixfiniiiea them. 

,„ Second Servile War: Lucullus defeats the Sicilian 

slaves. 
tk bloody toaria finished. 

101. The Cimbri defeated near Yerona by Maiius and 

Catulus. 
Catultu exterminates the Cirnbri, 

100. The tribune Satuminus slain. 

his blood expiates Mb toickedness, 

„ Birth of Julius Csesar. 

birth of an extraordinary toarrior. 

91, The Social or Marsic War. 

the ezisteiice of Italy in the balance, 

88. Civil "war between Marius and Sulla, 
a war between rival rulers, 

86. Eome pillaged by Marius and Cinna. 
the revenge of Maritis, 

84. Mithridates defeated : first Mithridatic War ends, 
worsted at Orchomenus by Sulla, 

83. Murena defeated by Mithridates on the Halys. 
he is worsted at the river Halys, 

82. Sulla takes Eome and publishes his proscriptions. 
Borne is decimated by him. 

81. Second Mithridatic War ends: Sulla defeats the 
Eomans. 
the Jlomans are conquered by him. 

78. Death of Sulla. 

an extrajordmBxy procession at Home, 

74. The third or great Mithridatic War. 
warlike preparations in Asia, 

72. Sertorius assassinated in Spain by Perperna. 
the perpetrator ia foiled, 

71. Servile insurrection : Spartacus defeated by Tompey 
and Crassus. 
extinguished by Pompey and OVossua. 
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B.O. 

68. Diodorus Siculus visits Egypt, and writes his * Histori- 
cal Library' in Greek, 
a writer of immeme reaeareh, 

67. The Mediterranean pirates defeated by Pompey. 
ex\iuga\Bhea the Mediterranean pirates, 

66. The great Mithridatic war ended, 
war with Mithridales ended, 

65. Pontus becomes a Epman province, 
its independence is lost, 

64. Pompey deposes Antiochus, and annexes Syria. 
expels ATitiochus from Syria. 

63. Palestine becomes tributary, and Jerusalem taken. 
the western empire gratpa it. 

62. Suppression of Cataline's conspiracy, 
his wicked intenticTia are frustrated, 

60. CsBsar, Pompey, and Crassus form the first triumvirate. 
mighty warriors, 

58. Banishment of Cicero. 

expel the ilhutrious craJtor, 

„ Julius Caesar begins his campaigns in Graul : the Hel- 
vetii are subdued, 
in war and literature reTWwned, 

55. Caesar invades Britain : death of Lucretius, 
the warrior lands in Albion, 

53. Crassus defeated and slain in Mesopotamia, 
a woeful loss at Haran, 

52. Pompey sole consul 

he wanted to be elected dictator, 

51. Caesar makes Gaul a Roman province. 

he extinguishes the liberty of the Ceilt», 

49. Caesar crosses the Rubicon, 
the senators tremble, 

48. Caesar defeats Pompey at Pharsalia : death of Pompey, 
they slay his rival. 
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48. GsaBar aids Cleopaigra, and bums Alexandria. 
JuUu^s revenge, 

47. CaBsar defeats Fhamaces, son of Mithridates, in Fontus. 
extraordinary success in Pontw, 

46. CaBsar in Africa : Battle of Thapsus, and death of Cato. 
he is svMtssful in Mauritcmia, 

„ CaBsar reforms the calendar, 
a year of solar months. 

44. Csesar assassinated at Borne by Brutus and Cassius. 
stabbed in the senate-house, 

43. Second triumvirate — Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus. 
they settle the globe between them. 

„ Eeign of terror at Eome : Cicero assassinated, 
the whole story is horrible, 

42. Brutus and Cassius defeated at Philippi. 
they experience a sadfaie, 

40. Herod the Great becomes king of Judaea, 
the senate exalts him. 

37. The Eomans take Jerusalem : a multitude of the in- 
habitants massacred, 
the wicked Herod persecutes them. 

36. Sextus Pompey defeated in a naval engagement, 
he is worsted by Agrippa at Navlochtos, 

34. Octavius subdues the Dalmatians : birth of Sallust. 
an experienced general svMties them. 

31. Battle of Actium : Antony and Cleopatra defeated, 
a woeful humUicUion to Cleopatra,, 

30. Octavius enters Egypt : Antony commits suicide, 
the wretched general expires, 

„ Octavius master of the Roman world : the republic ends. 
governs the world. 
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SECT. 22. — ^The Empire: its Else and Prosress, from Angiuitiui 

to Anrelliui (B.C. 80-A.D. 180). 

B.O. 

29. Octavius's grand triumph : Temple of Janus closed. 
weary of deeds of molence, 

„ Virgil, Horace, and Ovid flourisli. 
a.famotts trio. 

27. Octavius obtains the titles of Augustus and Emperor. 
wins thefavov/r of the people. 

24. War with the Dacian tribes, 
the Dacians are 9uhdued. 

23. Livy, the celebrated Roman historian, flourishes, 
a distinguished historia/n. 

20. Porus, King of India, sends an embassy to Augustus. 
they wander to the far west. 

1 7. Augustus revives the Secular Grames at Eome. 
exhibits beasts of prey. 

„ Herod rebuilds the Temple of Jerusalem, 
the wiles of a crafty prince. 

15. The Ehaeti, IS'orici, and Vindelici defeated by Drusus. 
a campaign beyond the Alps. 

1 3. Augustus assumes the title of Pontifex Maximus. 
becomes the Jiead (pontiff). 

12. Drusus begins his campaign in Germany, 
beyond the baaiks of the Domube, 

11. Herod builds the city of Csesarea. 
he builds Ccesarea. 

8. A census at Rome gives it 4,233,000 inhabitants, 
wonderful if reliable. 

6. Dionysius of Halicamassus writes his * Eoman Anti- 
quities.' 
a writer of antiquities. 

5. Birth of John the Baptist. 

walks in the ways of Elijah. 
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4. Birth of Chbist, four years before the common era. 
welcome the world's Scmowr. 

3. Death of Herod the Great. 

woe to the wicked Herod, 

2. Augustus exhibits grand spectacles at Home, 
their eyes are delighted, 

JLD. 

1. Birth of Christ, according to Dionysius Exiguus. 

Exiguus's wrong comptUatian. 

fj Caius C»sar consul : peace concluded with the Parthians. 
a young consul, 

2. Tiberius returns &om Ehodes : Lucius Csesar dies. 

expects to wear the diadem. 

4. Tiberius overruns the countries of the Rhine and 

Weser. 
Westphalia is auMtted. 

6. Augustus makes Palestine a Eoman province. 

extinguished its ncUumcUity, 

7. Pannonia, Ulyricum, and Dalmatia in revolt. 

war in Pannonia. 

8. Jesus at Jerusalem, when twelve years of age. 

a young reoMmer, 

9. Hermann totally defeats Varus in Germany. 

exterminates the warrior Varus. 

„ Ovid is banished by Augustus to Tomi. 
the exile of Ovid. 

12. Tiberius and Germanicus, returning from Germany, 

obtain a triumph, 
an excitement caused hy fear. 

14. Augustus dies at Kola, aged 77 years, 
the weary Casar sleeps, 

,, Tiberius, the second emperor, succeeds his stepfather. 
cruel and scTisuod, 

16. Germanicus's third and last campaign in GauL 
an expedition to the hariks of the Ems^ 
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18. Herod Antipas builds Tiberias, on tbe Sea of Gkdilee. 

on its western eoiisi erected, 

19. Tiberius banishes the Jews from Borne. 

thej are banisTied bj Tiberius, 

23. Drosus poisoned by his wife, instigated by Sejanus. 
a wife destroys her husband, 

26. Pontius Pilate becomes procurator of Jodsa. 

awed by the fear of man, 

27. Jesus baptised by John the Baptist. 

a dove appears, 

„ Tiberius retires from Bome to Capreae. 
wallowed ii. debaticTiery and pleasure, 

28. John beheaded by Herod. 

a damseVs requtest (Matt. xIt. S). 

31. Sejanus disgraced and put to death by Tiberius. 
a hypocrite cut off. 

„ The crucifixion of our Lord, 
the Ood-ma/n crucified, 

32 Stephen, the first martyr, stoned, 
witness his heavenly fcuie, 

35.. Conversion of St Paul on his way to Damascus. 
witneHsed a heavenly light. 

3G. Pontius Pilate and Caiaphas deposed, 
the guiltiest of mamMnd. 

37. Death of Tiberius : Caligula the third emperor, 
he expires hated by his people, 

„ Birth of Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
wrote the history of his people. 

40. Caligula sets out for Gaul, intending to invade Britain. 

a silly exploit. 

41. Caligula assassinated : Claudius the fourth emperor. 

he succeeded CaligtUa. 
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43. Claudius invades Britain, and founds Colcliester, the 

first Eoman colony in Britain, 
he waned in Essex and HamJU, 

44. Claudius returns in triumph to Eome. 

they welcome their successful sovereign, 

47. Claudius celebrates the Secular Games at Eome. 
they witness splendid pastimes. 

„ A new census of the empire gives 5,984,000 males fit 

for military service, 
an exact summation of ihe people. 

50. London, already existing, is colonised by the Eomans. 

London walled-in by them. 

5 1 . Caractacus, King of the Silures, carried prisoner to Eome. 

the Welsh leader is betrayed. 

„ Paul and SUas begin to preach the Gospel in Europe. 
Lydia is converted. 

54. Claudius poisoned by his wife Agrippina. 

Xenophon and Locusta assist her. 

ff Kero, the fifth emperor, succeeds Claudius, 
a wretched life of sensuality. 

55. St Matthew writes his Gospel. 

exhibits our Lord's lineage, 

59. Murder of Agrippina by IS'ero. 

aUured by Otho*s (wife). 

60. Felix, recalled from Judaea, is succeeded by Festus. 

Nero expels him. 

61. Boadicea, the British queen, defeated by Suetonius. 

an awful massacre of the Britata. 

9, Paul arrives in Eome from Caesarea. 
the missionary in the capital, 

64, Nero sets fire to Eome, and blames the Christians. 

Nero himself kindled it. 

„ First general persecution of the Christians, 
an awful massacre of the saints. 

65. Nero murders Seneca, Lucan, and many others. 

murders Lucan, 
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65. The Jewish rebellion in Judsaa begins. 

a muHny in the kmd. 

66. Kero in Greece competes in public with musicians, 

tragedians, and charioteers, 
exploits unworthy of an emperor, 

„ The Jewish War begins under Flavins Vespasian, 
a war tmparatteled in armale. 

67. Paul is imprisoned in Home a second time. 

in the Mamertine priion, 

„ Massacre of the Jews at CaBsarea, Ptolemais, &c 
what mo7i8trou8 proceedings / 

68. Paul and Peter suffer martyrdom at Eoma 

executed bj Nero at ^iome, 

„ Death of Nero, and accession of Galba. 
the execrable Nero is removed. 

69. Galba, Otho, and Vitellius succeed Nero as emperors. 

an wnfoTtwnaJU trio. 

„ Mavius Vespasian proclaimed ninth emperor at 

Alexandria. 
nexA after Vitellius, 

70. Titus Vespasian, the Emperor's son, takes and bums 

Jerusalem, and disperses the Jews, 
what a piteous wail / 

78. Agricola becomes Governor of Britain, and subdues 

Anglesea and North Wales. 
"Wales a province of Jtome, 

79. Titus Vespasian tenth emperor of Home. 

perishes by violence. 

„ Pompeii and Herculaneum buried by an eruption of 

Mount Vesuvius : death of Pliny the elder, 
they perish by a volcano, 

80. Great fire in Eome ; many of the public buildings 

destroyed, 
its ravages are awfiU, 
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81. Domitian the eleventli emperor, and last of the 
twelve CsBsars. 
a reign of criieUy, 

85. Galcacus, the Caledonian Greneral, defeated by Agri- 
cola near the Grampians, 
yields to Borne for a lUtU, 

95. Second general persecution : John banished to Patmos. 

tribulations are allotted them. 

96. Nerva becomes twelfth emperor of Home. 

the ttoelflh emperor. 

97. Tacitus the historian, Plutarch, and Pliny the Younger 

flourish. 
Taeitiu and Pliny, 

98. Trajan becomes thirteenth emperor of Eome. 

Trajan restorer the empire. 

100. The third general persecution of the Christians, 
the Christians wantonly exterminated, 

102. Trajan commences his wars in Dacia. 
begins to vxir in Dacia. 

105. Trtgan builds a stupendous bridge across the Danube, 

near Orsova. 
a bridge of extraordinary length, 

106. Dacia subjugated and made a Eoman province : the 

column of Trajan erected. 
conquers Wallachia and Moldavia. 

114. Trajan leaves Eome to make war on the Armenians 

and Parthians. 
a celebrated campaign in the east, 

115. Trajan captures Ctesiphon, the Parthian capital. 

captures the capital of their land, 

„ Insurrection of the Jews in Cyrene, Egypt, Cyprus, &c. 
a bloody butchery of the lieges* 

117. Adrian, fourteenth emperor, 
a caJ/m, career of peace. 
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119. Adrian visits Gaul, Gennany, and Britain. 
hegint his celebrated iratveU, 

121. Adrian builds a wall from the Eden to the Tyne. 
buUdt 2k fortified harrier. 

123. Adrian visits Spain, Africa, Greece, &c. 
firom Britain to Africa and Qreeot, 

131. The Jewish War begins, which lasts five years. 
cfymmenc&mtnJt of a great calamity. 

136. Jerusalem destroyed: .^Slia Capitolina built on its 

site. 
bestows on it a Jieathenish name. 

138. Antoninus Pius the fifteenth emperor, 
a calm and gentle reign. 

140. Dublin (anciently named Aschcled) probably erected. 
called Aschcled of yore. 

1 43. Antoninus builds a wall between the Forth and Clyde. 
built on the site of Agrieola's. 

158. Celsus, Lucian, and Arrian write against Christianity. 
Celsus, Lueian, and Arrian. 

161. Aurelius Antoninus, sixteenth emperor : Yerus his 

associate, 
a consistent wnwanerin/g charaeUr. 

162. The Parthians revolt, but are defeated by Verus, 

conqtLers Mesopotamia afresh. 

166. The northern barbarians begin to invade the Empire. 

bands of invaders mencuse it. 

1 67. A dreadful pestilence spreads over the Empire. 

the Christians massacred for the j^Zo^nce. 

1 69. Verus expires at Altinum in Venetia. 
a comMnaMon of vn/nv/merahle vices. 

1 74. War with the Quadi and Marconianni : the thundeiv 

ing legion, 
the Christians pray for success, 

177. The Christians persecuted at Lyons and Yienne. 
Bishoip Poth/i/MAs perishes. 
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8B0T. 28.— Dedlne and Fan of the Empire ; or from Ckmunodna 

to AvgOBtnliia (A.D. 180-476). 

A.D. 

180. CommodTis the seventeenth, emperor. 
cruel, rapaeums, and wanton, 

183. Lucilla attempts to assassinate the Emperor. 
Commodus rescued by the gtiards. 

189. Famine and pestilence in Eome : death of Oleander, 
a cry is raised for a victim. 

192. Commodus strangled by his domestics. 

they bribe an athlete to destroy him. 

193. Pertinax, eighteenth emperor, reigns three months. 

they dioose a virtiums governor, 

„ Didius Julianus, nineteenth emperor, reigns two 

months. 
bribes the troops with his gold, 

„ Septimius Severus, twentieth emperor. 
contends with ttoo generals, 

194. Severus marches to the East against !N'iger : Battle of 

Issus. 
becomes victorious in the east, 

196. Byzantium destroyed after a three years' siege. 

Byzantium overthrown by the Emperor. 

197. Eiffch general persecution of the Christians. 

cruelly tortured by persecutors. 

„ Severus, in Gaul, defeats and slays his rival Albinus. 
a cowrageou>s veteran perishes, 

198. Severus returns to the East, and makes war with the 

Parthians. 
Ctesiphon taken and ra/oaged, 

202. Severus prohibits the Christians from disseminating 

their doctrines, 
an edict to exterminate the/ai^. 

208. Severus in Britain at war with the Caledonians ; 

erects a waU from the Solway to the Tyne. 
formidaUe warriors resist him. 
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A.n. 

211. Death of Seyeros at Eboiacmn (York) : accession of 

Caiacalla, twenty-first emperor. 
dies at EborSeum in Britain. 

212. Caracalla murders his brother Geta. 

A fierce and cruel frtUrieide. 

215. Caracalla ord ers a general massacre of the Alexandrians. 
2k frightful butchery at Alexcmdria, 

217. Caracalla is murdered, and is succeeded by Macrinus, 

twenty-second emperor, 
the deUstdble Caracalla perishes. 

218. Macrinus, defeated at Antioch, is slain in Bithynia. 

i^i» fugitive cowa/rd is rvMied, 

„ Elagabalus, the twenty-third emperor, chosen by the 
army in Syria. 
tlie/(m^ character on record, 

520. Death of Tertullian. 

dea>th of a/am(m« writer. 

222. Alexander Severus, twenty-fourth emperoi; 
a despot deserving our affection, 

„ Urban L becomes Bishop of Eome. 
B. fearless defender of the/ai^. 

226. A revolt in Persia, under Artaxerxes. 
a distant dependency of the empire, 

232. Alexander gains a great victory over Artaxerxes. 
a decisive and glorious day. 

234. Eevolt in Gaul : Alexander proceeds thither. 

a defection of the Gauls suppressed. 

235. Severus marches against the Germans, but is 

assassinated. 
dies by the hands of his legions. 

„ Maximin, a Thracian of mean origin, succeeds him as 

twenty-fifth emperor, 
a daring herdsman elected, 

ff Sixth general persecution of the Christians. 
the/i^ of the heathen let loose. 
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A.D. 

238. Tho two Grordians, rival emperors at Carthage, 
in Africa the Qordians are rivals. 

Maximin assassmated : Maximus and Balbinus elected 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth emperors, 
a dual govemmeTU at Itome, 

Maximus and Balbinus assassinated: Gordian III. 
thirtieth emperor. 
forebodings of genial ruin. 

242. Grordian defeats the Persians : recovers Mesopotamia. 
defeats his eastern foes. 

244. Grordian assassinated, and Philip the Arabian elected 

thirty-first emperor, 
the discontented soldiers assassvnaie him. 

248. Rome completes herl 000th year ; great Secular Games. 

Skfamums secular era. 

249. Revolt of Moesia and Pannonia : Philip slain : Decius 

becomes thirty-second emperor. 
defeated and slain at Verona. 

251. Grothic invasion: Decius slain: Gallus becomes thirty- 
third emperor, 
they defecU the legions at Abrutwn. 

„ Peace with the Goths purchased by promise of an 
annual payment, 
a disgraceful league with barbarians. 

253. ^milianus thirty-fourth, and afterwards Valerian 

thirty-fifth, emperor. 
he fights legions of Goths. 

254. Death of Origen, Bishop of Alexandria. 

death of the Alexandrian scribe. 

257. The empire invaded by barbarians on all sides, 
the Franks and Allemanni appear. 

„ Eighth general persecution : Cyprian put to death. 
Africa laments her apostle. 

260. Valerian, made prisoner by the Persians, is succeeded 

by GkJlienus, thirty-sixth emperor, 
they defeat the emperor by a vnle, 

O 
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262, The Germans invade Italy, and reach Bavenna. 
formidable Tuitions from the DcmuU. 

204. Odenathns of Palmyra, one of « the Thirty Tyrants," 

repels the Persians, and is honoured wilJi 
the title of Augustus. 
OdenaOms monva/rck of the EoaL 

265. War, pestilence, and famine ravage the empire, 
war and/amiTi^ in mouay lands, 

267. Odenathus murdered by his queen, Zenobia, who 

assumes the title of empress of the East. 
Odenathvs murdered by Zenobia, 

268. Claudius II. thirty-seventh emperor: pardons Aureo- 

lus, one of " the Thirty Tyrants," 
dispenses mercy to his rivaZ. 

269. Claudius defeats the Goths and Heruli at JN'aissus. 

destroys m>a/ny thousands, 

270. Death of Claudius : Aurelian thirty-eighth emperor. 

famous in peace and in war, 

271. Aurelian invites the Goths to settle in Dacia. 

Dacia peopled by harbaria/ns, 

272. Aurelian defeats Zenobia, who is captured next year. 

the farrums Zenobia defeaied, 

„ Ninth general persecution. 

the designs oi t\iQ persecutors frustrated, 

273. Tetricus, tyrant of Gaul, defeated at Chalons by 

Aurelian. 
defeats the potentate of GavZ, 

274. Great triumph of Aurelian : Zenobia and Tetricus 

among the captives. 
2i famous procession in state. 

275. Aurelian, on his way to the East, is assassinated. 

dies by the perfidy of a lieutenant, 

„ Tacitus, thirty-ninth emperor, defeats the AlanL 
defeats the powerful Alani, 

276. Probus, fortieth emperor, succeeds Tacitus. 

distinguisJied for the purity of his morals. 
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277. Pro'bus defeats the Sarmatians, Goths, and Germans. 

dtfeaX of the FoUs by Trobus. 

278. Prohus erects forts from the Danube to the Ehine. 

forts protect the realm. 

279. Satuminus, governor of the East, proclaimed emperor 

at Alexandria. 
forced by the popula/r verdict 

280. Proculus and Bonosus head a revolt in Gaul, but are 

defeated. 
A formidable revolt extinguished. 

281. Probus celebrates a great triumph at Eome. 

the dtie reward of a coTiqueror. 

282. Probus assassinated by his troops at Sirmium. 

the^ery rage of ** the ditchers." 

„ Cams, forty-first emperor, defeats the Sarmatians. 
their formidaJble army is defca/Ud. 

283. Cams marches against Persia, but is killed near Ctesi- 

phon : Carinus and Numerian succeed him. 
dies in a raging hwrruxme. 

284. Diocletian forty-second emperor : era of Diocletian. 

9k famous era in the East. 

286. Maximian, forty-third emperor, associated with Dio- 

cletian : the period of partition begins : Dio- 
cletian takes the East, Maximian the West, 
they divide the Boma/n, empire. 

„ The Northmen attack the empire in the West, and the 

Persians in the East, 
the froTUiers ra/vaged by invaders, 

287. Carausius, a Eoman general, usurps the sovereignty 

in Britain. 
defies the Roman power, 

290. Carausius compels Maximian to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Britain. 
(Britain) /ree for ten years. 

292. Two emperors and two Caesars (Galerius and Constan- 

tine) govern the empire between them. 
\hQ former a twofold division. 
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295. Alexandria in Egypt taken hj Diodetian. 

Diocletian takes Alexandria, 

296. Britain recovered to Rome by Constantins. 

her freedom vanishes in a moment. 

298. Diocletian at war with Persia. 
famous victories in Armenda. 

302. Tenth general persecution. 

a general extermination decreed. 

„ Diocletian and Maximian celebrate the last triumph. 
its glory is extinguishing fast, 

305. The emperors Diocletian and Maximian resign : Con- 

stantins and Galerius succeed as forty-fourth 
and forty-fifth emperors, 
the Atigtisti are willing to leave. 

306. Death of Constantius in Britain : is succeeded by Con- 

stantine the Great, forty-sixth emperor, 
the great Western emperor. 

310. Maximian put to death by Constantine. 
the great Constcmtim executes him. 

„ Galerius dies of a loathsome disease. 
OaleriuSf hose and cruel, 

312. Constantine defeats Maxentius. 

the great Constantine defeats him. 

„ Constantine becomes a convert to Christianity, 
a great cross descried by him. 

313. Edict of Milan : Christianity tolerated everywhere. 

a glorious change in its history, 

314. Licinius, emperor of the East, resigns to Constantine 

all his European possessions, 
he grants to Constantine their sovereignly, 

321. Constantine commands Sunday to be observed by aU 

his subjects, 
the holy day to be observed, 

322. Constantine victorious in Dacia and Sarmatia. 

the Oaths of the Danube are defeated, 

324. Licinius put to death at Thessalonica by Constantine. 
hia grefU adversary ia slaiu. 
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324. Constantine sole emperor in the East and West. 

a great date in sacred (history). 

„ Christianity becomes the religion of the State, 
the holy faith established, 

325. Council of Nice, the first General Council. 

they a^ee in dining the " Logos.** 

326. Athanasius introduces Monachism into the West. 

a great advocate of Monachism. 

330. Byzantium becomes the capital of the empire, and is 

named Constantinople, 
the glory is gone from the West. 

332. Great victories obtained over the Goths by Constantine. 
the Qoths are grievously defeated. 

334. Multitudes of Sarmatians settle in Ulyria and Italy. 
a great host of Sarmatians. 

337. Constantine submits to baptism by Eusebius, an Arian. 
a great historian performs it. 

„ Death of Constantine : Constantine II., Constemtius 
II., and Constans,his sons, share the empire, 
a great gap is prodtLced. 

340. Civil Avar breaks out : the eldest brother killed : Con- 

stans emperor of the West, 
a great and sanguinary war. 

348. Constantius II. defeated at Sangara by the Persians, 
a hwndliation sustained by the Momans. 

350. Constans murdered: Magnentius usurps the throne. 

a gross life of wantonness, 

351. Magnentius signally defeated by Constantius at Mursa. 

a great loss in the haUle. 

354. Gallus put to death by Constantius II. 
Oallus laid-Md-of &nd slain, 

35 6. Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, expelled from his see. 
gained his laurels at Nice. 

361. Constantius II. dies : Julian the Apostate succeeds, 
a grave misfortime to (Christianity, 

„ Julian permits the Jews to rebuild the Temple, 
a grant to annoy the Christia/aii, 
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363. Julian marches from Antioch against the Persians. 

the Jieat of midsummer harasses him. 

„ Death of Julian : Jovian, fifty-first emperor, fiayours 
the Christians, 
his govemm^ent is mild and gentle, 

364. Death of Jovian : Valentinian becomes emperor of the 

West ; Valerius, of the East, 
the great empire is severed. 

368. The AUemanni cross the Ehine, but are defeated, 
the Qermaiis msncux Rome. 

370. Valens concludes a peace with the Visigoths, 
the Goths peaceably withdraw, 

375. Death of Valentinian : Gratian and Valentinian IL 

emperors of the West. 
his heirs are peaceably elected. 

376. Valens allows the Goths, who are hard pressed by the 

Huns, to settle in Thrace. 
tlie Qoths protected by the emperor. 

378. The Goths signally defeat the Romans at Adrianople. 

the Qoths prevail over the Romans. 

379. Theodosius the Great, emperor of the East, advances 

Christianity. 
heathenism persecuted in turn. 

382. Theodosius concludes a peace with the Groths. 

the Qoths are restored to friendship, 

383. Maximus assumes the purple in Britain: invades GauL 

Qratian is routed in Oaul, 

„ The Huns overrun Mesopotamia, but are defeated, 
the Hu/ns are routed by the Qoths, 

387. Maximus aspires to be sole emperor of the West. 

grasps the reiTis oi power, 

388. Theodosius defeats and slays Maximua 

his greed is righteously revenged. 

391. Great massacre at Thessalonica, by order of Theodosius. 
a grievous event in the circus. 

„ Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan, compels Theodosius to 

do penance. 
a great triumph to the CTiurclu 
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392. Valentinian II. slain, and the empire of the West be- 

stowed on Eugenius. 
a gross outrage by a Frank. 

393. Theodosius gives the title of Augustus to Honorius. 

Bonoriiis is voted ** Augustus " 

394. Eugenius slain : Theodosius sole emperor. 

£ugenius vanqvished and slain, 

395. Death of Theodosius : the empire permanently separ- 

ated into East and West, under Arcadius and 
Honorius. 
the great Theodosius is lamented, 

„ Alaric, King of the Visigoths, overruns Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Greece. 
Oreece overrun by Alaric. 

403. Stilicho defeats Alaric at Pollentia, near Turin. 
Stilicho worsts the Ooths. 

406. The Yandals, Suevi, Burgundians, and Alani invade 

Italy and GauL 
the Sclavonian and Wendish invasion. 

407. Death of Chrysostom, patriarch of Constantinople. 

he sinks on his way to Piiyus, 

408. Stilicho put to death by Honorius. 

StUicho executed at Bavenncu 

409. Attains appointed emperor by Alaric and the Senate. 

the Senate welcome Attalus. 

„ The Vandals, Suevi, and Alani invade Spain, 
the Sicevi and Wends overrun it. 

410. Rome sacked by the Goths for six days. 

they sack the capital of the West. 

„ Death of Alaric, who is succeeded by Adolphus. 
a king concealed in an excoAxUicn. 

412. Adolphus concludes a treaty with Honorius. 
a shameful bargain with Adolphus, 

414. Adolphus invades Spain. 

shocking barbarities and slaughter. 

418. Britain acknowledged to be independent by Eome. 
the sovereignity of Britain recognised. 
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418. Kingdom of tbe YisigoUis established on both sides 

of the Pvreneea. 
Hmgs of a cimquerimg r«et. 

fy Phaiamond founds the kingdom of the Fianks in 
GauL 
their kii^g is the cthhtUtd Pkaanamomd, 

423. Death of Honoiios : usurpation of Johannes. 
Johannes foilows Mamorima, 

425. Yalentinian TIL proclaimed emperor of the West. 

426. Illjricum, Pannonia, and Noricum ceded to the East 

separated JinaUy from the ewkpin, 

429. Grenseric, King of the Vandals, inyades Afirica. 

king of tht/eroeioms Famde^ 

430. Death of Augustine, Bishop of Hippa 

the taintl^ A ugiutine expires, 

439. Conquest of Africa by the Vandals completed. 
the savage Genserie overruns it. 

443. The Huns, under Attila, cross the Danube, and lay 

waste the Eoman empire. 
savage Softkian hordes. 

449. The Jutes, Angles, and Saxons arrive in Britain.* 
the JuUs and Saxons in ThaneL 

451. Battle of Chalons -sur-Mame, defeat of Attila, and 

death of Theodoric I., King of the Visigoths. 
killed while le€uiing his cavalry. 

452. Attila invades Italy: foundation of the city of Venice. 

situated in a lagoon on the Adriatic 

453. Death of Attila, " the Scourge of God." 

seas of liquid gore. 

454. iEtius assassinated by Valentinian HI. 

assassinates its last saviour. 

455. Genserie pillages Rome, but spares the citizens. 

spares the lives of the lieges. 

457. Kingdom of Kent (first of the Saxon Heptarchy) 

founded by a tribe of Jutes under Hengist. 
a kingdom, of limited proporHohs. 

* The true date of this event -was ta.W\ex k.T>. ^S)9^ 
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460. Genseric destroys the Eoman fleet at Carthagena. 

the ships of Mcy'orian exterminated. 

461. Leo the Great claims to be Vicar of Christ. 

setS'Up an impUnu claim, 

468. Euric the Visigoth drives the Eomans out of Spain. 
Spain independent of Home, 

475. Eomulus Augustulus last Eoman emperor. 

in the series of potentates the last, 

476. Eome taken by Odoacer the Goth, and extinction of 

the Western empire, 
her stupendous power is ended. 



PERIOD IL- 'HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AQES. 

CHAP. VI. — FROM THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
TO THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA (A.D. 476-1492). 

[The substance of this Introduction is mainly derived from the ' General 
History of the World/ by Charles Von Rotteck, Professor of History in 
the University of Freiburg. London : Longman & Co. 1842.] 

The wonderful pictures of a twilight age, the lofty figures of 
Greece and Eome, and the glimmering life-sparks of a declining 
world, have now finally disappeared ; while another race, an- 
other theatre, another tone of action and passion, appear in their 
room. Here, from the dark forests of the north, and there, 
from the solitudes of the Arabian desert, nations hitherto un- 
known, or slumbering in dead repose, overflow, like huge ocean 
billows, the mighty Eoman world. The long-decayed founda- 
tion shakes, and the structure, now shattered in all its parts, 
falls with an astounding crash. What the human mind had 
created in many centuries, what the toil of many generations 
had nurtured, what lengthened experience had perfected and 
established — the monuments of the power, genius, andvixtevfc ^ 
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the ancient world — were suddenly overwhelmed in rains. Con- 
sidering, however, its incurable internal corruption, this fate 
was unavoidable, and scarcely deserves our regret ; for all that 
was beautiful and great had long since been abandoned, and 
every germ of a nobler life had now been stifled. The nations 
of the West, now disgracefully fallen from their ancient virtue 
and splendour, crawled in the dust, despising freedom as a tale 
of the past, neither desiring nor expecting anything better than 
servitude. The race had become so incurably corrupt, that it 
is impossible to suppose that it could ever elevate itself to its 
former level. The one solitary element of hope or stability that 
remained — the preserving salt of pure Christianity — had now 
lost its savour and its energy, and had become a gross, inert 
superstition. Heaven could endure the revolting spectacle no 
longer ; for though the forbearance of God is infinite in extent, 
it is finite in duration. The day of reckoning had come, and a 
terrible doom was inevitable. As the Antediluvian world was 
destroyed by a flood of waters, so the mighty empire of Rome 
was inundated by a destructive flood of barbaric nations, that 
carried all before them. " The fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened." Before 
the close of the fifth century the throne of the Caesars was pros- 
trated ; Odoacer the Goth, and Theodoric the Eastgoth, ex- 
tended their sceptres over Italy and Rome, both of which had 
already experienced repeated plundering from the Westgoths, 
VandeJs, and Huns. Barbarian nations had taken possession 
of all the provinces of the Western empire ; the Vandals, of 
Africa ; the Alani, Suevi, and Westgoths, of Spain ; the last- 
mentioned, also of Southern Gaul ; the Burgundians, of the 
countries around the Sa6ne ; the Allemanni, of the Upper Rhine ; 
the Franks, of northern and eastern Gaul ; the Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons, of Britain ; the Rugii and Heruli, of Noricum and its 
environs ; the Goths, of the Rhsetian and Ulyrian countries. The 
Eastern empire had also to see the greater part of its provinces 
desolated by the barbarians. The Goths, before proceeding 
further west, had ravaged the countries of the Danube and the 
Hsemus, while the Gepidae had established themselves in Pan- 
nonia. After the Goths came the terrible Huns, whose appear- 
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ance in Europe had been the principal signal of these great 
movements, and who drove before them, or carried in their train, 
a concourse of tribes as far as the Po and the Loire ; and the 
Huns were followed, in turn, by the Bulgari, Avari, Ugri, Chas- 
ari, and other savage tribes. 

These tumultuary migrations continued in the sixth century, 
and did not cease in the seventh and eighth. New swarms 
succeeded, supplanted, and drove away the older, or were driven 
away by them. The pastoral nations of Asia already enumer- 
ated, then the Sclavs, variously divided and immensely ex- 
tended, and afterwards new German tribes, established them- 
selves in the Roman, or in the Old-German and Sarmatian coun- 
tries. The kingdoms of the Saxons, Frieslanders, Thuringians, 
and Bavarians arose, or were more accurately defined. The 
Longobards seized upon Upper Italy ; Wendic and Sclavonic, 
Turkish and Tartar races, wandered about, confusedly mingled 
together and mutually hostile, in the vast countries between 
the Black Sea and the Baltic. There is no revolution recorded 
in the pages of history which has proved so important and im- 
posing, whether in extent, character, or results, as this great 

NORTHERN MIGRATION OF NATIONS. 

But let us glance at that mysterious land, that great nur- 
sery of nations, whence sprang the innumerable hordes which 
have thus, from time to time, desolated the civilised countries, 
and revolutionised the world. From the Caspian Sea to the 
Hoang-ho, and from the Altai Mountains to the Himalayas, 
stretches one unbroken gigantic plateau, named High Asia, the 
most elevated and inmiense on the surface of the globe. In 
ancient times this great table-land was almost wholly unknown, 
and even at the present day it has been very imperfectly ex- 
plored ; but some idea of its magnitude may be formed from the 
fact that here originate nearly all the giant rivers of Asia — ^the 
Indus, Ganges, Brahmaputra, Yang-tse-kiang, Hoang-ho, Amour, 
Lena, Yenisei, and Obi. The natural properties of this rugged 
and inhospitable region have imperiously determined the char- 
acter and pursuits of its inhabitants. If we compare the de- 
scription which Herodotus gives of the ancient Scythians with 
that of the pastoral nations of the great desert aft basEA^^^^'v:^^ 
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by the Chinese annalists, or the testimonies of the Boman and 
Byzantine writers concerning the great migrations of nations 
which took place in their own day with the descriptions of 
European trarellers who passed through High Asia in the 
middle ages, we shall discern the most wonderful nniformity of 
condition and manners among the numberless nations of this 
boundless region — a uniformity which remains indelibly stamped 
on them till the present day. All the roughness which the un- 
tamed state of man, living under a northern sky, can produce, 
is and ever has been the character of the Scythian hordes. 
Strangers to agriculture, partly from the nature of their country 
and partly from disinclination, they have ever been restricted 
for food and raiment to the breeding of cattle and to the chase — 
occupations incompatible with the luxuries, or even the con- 
veniences, of civilisation. Familiar with want and hardship, 
accustomed to the slaughter of animals wild and tame, the 
northern nomad acquires a hardiness of body and mind which 
harmonises him with his climate. Hunting and travelling are 
his daily occupations, and, in fact, the sum of his life. Aban- 
doning his whole nature to savage affections, no one is so adapted 
to violence, or so disposed to war. The possession of the horse, 
which they manage with marvellous dexterity, greatly increases 
the formidable character of these warlike hordes, thus carried 
along from their impregnable fastnesses, with the speed of the 
wind, to the most distant plains of an unprepared or effeminate 
enemy. Such were the diverse and multinomial swarms of 
Scythians, Sarmatians, and Germans which, at the commence- 
ment of this era, moved along the frontiers of the Roman empire, 
like the threatening clouds of a tempest, and by their contempo- 
raneous shock fuelled the destiny which had long hung over 
her! 

SECT. 24.— From Bomulus Augustulos to Cliarlemagne 

(A.D. 476-800). 

A.D. 

476. Extinction of the Western empire by the Groths. 
tho succeeding period is medievcU. 

„ Odoacer founds the Gothic kingdom of Italy, 
a Ung in place of an emperor. 
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481. Clovis estaMishes the kingdom of France. 
ihe judicious reign of Clotns. 

486. Clovis defeats the Eomans at Soissons. 
are severely rottted in the nortJu 

489. The Ostrogoths, under Theodoric the Great, seize Italy, 
the Ostrogoths rule in Italy, 

493. Death of St Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland, 
the samt who twmed them to Ood. 

496. Clovis routs the Allemanni, and embraces Christianity. 
ascribes hia victory to the Most-High. 

507. Clovis defeats Alaric, King of the Visigoths, at Poitiers. 
Alaric expires at Poitiers, 

511. Death of Clovis : his kingdom divided among his sons. 
lea/oes his conquests to his children, 

514. Arthur, king of the Silures, leads the Britons against 

the Saxons. 
leads them against '' Cerdic the Saxon." 

525. Time first computed in Italy from a.d. 1 (the Chris- 
tian era) by Dionysius Exiguus. 
the year of our Lord, according to Denys the Little, 

534. Belisarius overthrows the Vandals in Africa, 
the illustrious general of Justinian, 

553. Belisarius and Narses recover Italy from the Ostrogoths, 
the labours of illustrious generals. 

563. St Columba, from Ireland, founds a monastery at 

lona, and converts the Scots to Christianity, 
a lonely monastery in the Hebrides. 

568. The Lombards seize a great part of Northern Italy, 
the Lombards im/oade the reaZm, 

571. Birth of Mohammed at Mecca, 
the lying prophet is bom, 

582. The Saxon Heptarchy completed in England by the 

creation of Mercia into a kingdom.* 
aliens our realm divide, 

* The seven kingdoms forming the Saxon Heptarchy were as follow :— 
1. Kent, comprising the present county of Kent, foxuidftA. ^^IXirj ^ Nx^"^ 
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596. Augustine, with forty monks, arrives in England, to 

convert the Saxons to Christianity, 
a large troop of mi^tsionaries, 

612. Mohammed publishes the Koran, 
the Mohammedan Bible ia forged. 

622. Era of the Hegira, or the Prophet's flight from Mecca. 
Mohammed^ s famous flight, 

632. Death of Mohammed, who is succeeded in the Caliph- 
ate hy Abuhekr, his father-in-law. 
Mohammed's greater flight 

634. Syria invaded by the Saracens under Khaled. 
the Mohammedans gain Syria. 

„ Omar succeeds Abubekr in the Caliphate at Medina. 
Omar the greatest Khalif. 

637. Jerusalem taken by the Saracens : Omar builds a 

mosque on the site of the Temple, 
a mosqw on the hill of Zion. 

640. The Saracens take Alexandria and bum the library. 
Oma/r*s savage whim, 

644. Othman succeeds Omar in the Caliphate. 
Mohammad! s secretary succeeds. 

655. Ali becomes Caliph of Arabia, and Moawiah, of Egypt. 
Mohammed left it to Ali. 

672. The Saracens besiege Constantinople ineflfectually. 
the Mohammedaiis opposed effectually. 

685. The Britons, being totally vanquished by the Saxons, 

retire into Wales and Cornwall, 
the invaders rule the land. 

of Jutes tinder Hengist. 2. Sussex, founded 490 by a tribe of Saxons 
under Ella, and comprising Surrey and Sussex. 3. Wessex, founded by 
a tribe of Saxons under Ida in 495, contained Hants, Wilts, Somerset, 
Dorset, and Devon. 4. Essex, founded in 527 by a tribe of Saxons, 
included our present Essex and Middlesex. 5. East Anglia (Norfolk, 
SuflFolk, Cambridge), founded in 570 by a tribe of Angles under UflBi. 6. 
NoRTHUMBRiA (Northuml^erlaud, Durham, York), founded in 547 by a 
tribe of Angles under Ida. 7. Mercta (situated between Wales and the 
other kingdoms), founded in 582, and formed by different migrations 
inland of the other settlers. 
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691. Pepin, father of Charles Martel, rules France, 
a mayor of the fhird Clovis. 

697. The Eepuhlic of Venice is governed by Doges. 
the TMrchcmts of Venice in power. 

714. The Moors conquer Spain, and terminate the empire 

of the Visigoths, 
the prowess of the Caliphs in Spain, 

n Charles Martel governs France. 
PepirCs courageous son, 

726. Leo, emperor of the East, forbids image-worship. 
zealously denounces the iTtuige. 

730. Leo is excommunicated by Pope Gregory IL 
Pope Gregory eaccommv/nicaies him. 

735. Death of the Venerable Bede. 

primal historian of Albion, 

736. Leo destroys all the images : is opposed by the Pope. 

a pope the gv/irdian of images. 

741. Edinburgh founded by Edwin, King of Northumbria. 
the qiieen of Scotia's cities, 

746. A three years* pestilence in Europe and Asia. 
SL pestilence sweeps away many. 

„ The Scriptures translated into Saxon verse by 
Csedmon. 
parts of Scripture in metre. 

750. The dynasty of Abbassides begins at Damascus. 

)^Q powerful line of Abbassides. 

751. Pepin begins the Carlo vingian dynasty in France. 

" Pepin le Bref." 

763. Bagdad, founded by Almansor, becomes the capita] 

of the Caliphate instead of Damascus, 
the ponjoerful metropolis of ffaroun-al-Jtaschid, 

768. Charlemagne ascends the throne of France. 
& powerful monarch rules it. 

774. Charlemagne overthrows the Lombard kingdonL 
the pretensions of the Pope sustained, 

786. Haroun-al-Easchid, Caliph of the Saracen empire. 
portrayed in the * Arabian Nights,* 
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787. The Danes or Normans first land in England. 
pirates arrive in Pv/rbeck, 

800. Charlemagne crowned emperor of the West, 
exalted to rule the Weatem toorld. 

SECT. 25.— From Cliarlemagne to the Norman Coiuiaest 

(A.D. 800-1066). 
A.D. 

803. Death of Irene, empress of the East. 
JreTie expires tlurongh grief, 

807. Haronn-al-Easchid courts the alliance of Charle- 

magne. 
Arabian vnsdom at its perfection, 

808. The Normans, tinder Godfrey, invade France. 

an era in Western Europe. 

814. Death of the Emperor Charlemagne, 
the renoumed Charl-emagne sleeps. 

„ The Caliph Almamon greatly encourages learning, 
a renovmed Caliph of the Saracens. 

827. End of the Heptarchy, and establishment of Mon- 
archy in England under Egbert. 
roving Danes plague him. 

836. Ethelwulf, second king of England, 
he routs the Oothic invaders. 

843. The Picts and Scots united under Kenneth IT., and 

the country henceforth called Scotland, 
an era in Scottish history, 

851. The Danes, or iN'ormans, invade England. 
resist the lawless bands. 

855. Tithes first granted to the priests in England. 

they recewe a large allowance, 

856. Paris plundered by the Northmen — Eric, their king, 

slain. 
JEric the lawless Northman, 

858. Ethelbald, third king of England, 
he rules the land with rigour, 

860. Ethelbert, fourth king of England. 
Ragnar the NorOvman is wrecked. 
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861. The Norwegians discover Iceland. 

roving Nartoegians in Jeeland. 

862. John Scotua, a celebrated Irish writer, flo'irishes. 

'* Erigefia *' of nobU fame. 

,, Boric, the Norman, founds the Hussian monarchy, 
the RuMiam rrumarchy fotmded. 

„ The Greek and Latin Churches separate. 
Rome encawnUrs a defeat, 

863. St Giles's Church, Edinburgh, erected. 

erection of ancient (St) Giles. 

866. Ethelred, fifth king of England. 
roving Northmen multiply, 

869. Eighth General Council held at Constantinople 
the Roman Emperor oMended it. 

871. Alfred the Great, sixth king of England. 
route the pirates in haUle, 

875. Charles the Bald crowned emperor of Germany. 
recei/oed it from the Pope for a largess. 

886. University of Oxford founded by Alfred. 
rears a renowned university. 

889. The Magyars under Arpad arrive in Hungary, 
a warlike race arrives from the Volga. 

891. Alfred institutes trial by jury, and divides England 

into counties, hundreds, and tithings. 
reform in the trial of criminals. 

898. Algebra introduced into Spain by the Saracens. 
Arabians transport it into Europe. 

901. Civil war in France and Germany. 
torn by warlike contests. 

„ Edward the Elder, seventh king of England. 
vanguishes Wales and Cambria. 

906. The Normans under KoUo settle in Normandy, 
a valiant warrior invades it. 

914. Westminster Abbey built by Ethelbert. 

a venerable abbey established. 

915. Cambridge University restored by Edward the Elder. 

various colleges for learning. 
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923. The Moors in Spain defeated by the Christiana 
a terrible defeat in Oranadck. 

925. Athelstane, eighth king of England. 

trantieUes the divine law. 

926. Hise of the English Order of Freemasons. 

Athelitwne its^r^^ master. 

936. The Saracen empire divided into seven kingdoms. 
terminates the grandeur of the MusstUmans. 

941. Edmund the Magnificent, ninth king of England, 
an <mUaw slays him at a banquet, 

947. Edred, tenth king of England. 

a terrible sickness paralysed him. 

955. Edwig, eleventh king of England. 
vexed by a learned liege. 

959. Edgar the Peaceftd, twelfth king of England, 
his territory is lined by the Tluimes, 

,y Edgar extirpates wolves out of England and Wales, 
the tHbiUe is levied in vermin, 

961. Church-bells first used in England. 

TwrheteVs musical chimes, 

962. Otho I. succeeds Charlemagne as emperor of the 

West. 
Oiho, a monarch otfaTTve. 

975. Edward the Martyr, thirteenth king of England. 
treacherously poisoned by Elfrida, 

978. Ethebed the Unready, fourteenth king of England. 
vamquished by b. powerful rival. 

981. Vladimir, first Christian monarch of Eussia. 

tv/med the Russians to Christ. 

982. Greenland discovered by a Norwegian &om Iceland. 

a tempestuous region discovered, 

987. Hugh Capet founds the third dynasty in France. 
the third race of princes. 

991, .^i^hic numerals brought into Europe by the Saracens. 
of vast value in comp^tXaiym^ 
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994. Sweyn, King of Denmark, sails up the Thames. 
Ethelred attacked by Sweyn, 

1000. Paper first made of cotton rags. 

cotton ufondr(m8ly woven for vorUing, 

1002. The Danes cruelly massacred by Ethelred. 
he haady extermmatet the warlike Dames. 

1004. Churches begin to be built in the Gothic style. 
churcheB executed in a wcndrout style, 

1013. The Danes, under Sweyn, get possession of England. 
a cnul expiaMon for cunning and guilt, 

1016. Edmund Ironside, the fifteenth king of England. 

chosen by the " WiUvrC^ to contest the monarchy, 

1017. Canute the Dane, sixteenth king of England. 

CanvU a wise and crafty prince. 

1025. Musical notes invented by Guido Aretino. 
characters esepressing duration or length, 

1028. Norway conquered by Canute of England. 
Canute wins a double realm, 

1036. Harold Harefoot, the seventeenth king of England. 
Cam/uU wcmted Hardicanute to be monarch. 

1039. Duncan I., King of Scotland, murdered by Macbeth, 

who usurps the throne, 
his criiel wife hastens the tragedy. 

1040. Hardicanute, eighteenth king of England. 

from brutal excess the kvng eagres. 

1042. The Saxon line of kings restored : Edward the Con- 

fessor, nineteenth king. 
a *' confession " that yielded the saddest fruit. 

„ Decimals invented in France about this time. 
a curious way of estimating/ the difference. 

1043. Manco Capac founds Cuzco, the capital of the Incas. 

civilises wHd and samage hordes. 

1046. Three rival popes in Eome at the same time. 
a bloody contest for the sacred mitre. 

1049. Leo IX. the first pope that maintained a standing 

army, 
the bloody wars of the ^SfamouT^ft mccvre I 
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1054. The great scliisni between tlie Eastern and Western 

ChoTches completed, 
the CkurA of the WeU in UuHng adkisBL 

1056. The Turks take Bagdad and OYertom the empire of 

the Caliphs. 
Bagdad wraied from the Itfu of Mohammed. 

1057. Malcolm TIT. (Canmoie), son of Duncan, nineteenth 

king of Scotland, 
the croym is vxm at LwmpJkanan from Macbetk, 

1066. Harold 11. , the twentieth king of England. 
eoTiqutring William invadea England. 

y, Battle of Hastings : William the Conqueror the 

twenty-firat king, 
the battle is won by Norman invaden. 



8E0T. 26.~Froiii the Norman Ckmqiaest to the AoceBaion of tlie 
Ilantagenets — ^tbe Norman Period (l06e-1164). 

A.D. 

1070. William establishes feudalism in England, 
the conqueror wickedly perfects his eaAorHions, 

1072. Surnames first used by the Norman nobility, 
the conqueror's wile to perfect the diHineUon. 

1079. The Court of Exchequer established in England. 

a court to expedite pecttniary trusts. 

1080. The Domesday Book begins to be compiled. 

compiled by William for regulcUing his extortions. 

1086. Toledo, in Spain, wrested from the Saracens, becomes 

the capital of Castile, 
the Christia/M at war with Arabs and Moors. 

1087. William IT. (Eufus), twenty-second king of England. 

the Crusaders want to recover Palestine. 

„ War between England and France, 
he confidently expects to rout Philip. 

1093. Donald. Bane usurps the Scottish throne. 
the Celts win the tKroue ioi ^ HiqKlander, 
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1094. Duncan 11. , natural son of Malcolm, aided by 

William II., becomes twenty-first king of 

Scotland. 
consents to wield a vassaiCs sceptre, 

1096. The First Crusade begins under Peter the Hennit. 
the Crusaders want to vangpiish ** the ir^/idels" 

„ The first duel fought in England. 

the combat is expected to vindieaie the innocent 

„ Heraldry introduced into Europe by the Crusaders, 
the Crusaders wear visible emblems. 

1098. Edgar, twenty-second king of Scotland. 

the croum is won for him hy At?beling*s army, 

„ The Orkneys, Shetland, and the Hebrides subjected 
to Norway, 
they capture the West, with Thule and Orkney, 

1099. Jerusalem taken by Godfrey de Bouillon : frightful 

massacre of Mussulmans and Jews, 
the Crusaders win a triumphant victory, 

1100. Henry I. (Beauclerc), twenty-third king of England. 

a colony of craftsmen tveave in Wales. 

1107. Alexander I., brother of Edgar, twenty-third king 

of Scotland, 
they croum the brother of the escpiri/ng prince, 

1118. The Order of Knights Templars instituted, 
the crusaders begin a chivalric order. 

1123. The ninth General Council, or first Council of Lateran. 

dericaZ celibacy first agreed on. 

1124. David I., twenty-fourth king of Scotland. 

the Chwrch canonised her devoted saint. 

1128. Holyrood Abbey, in Edinburgh, built by King David, 
a celebrated abbey by David erected, 

1135. Stephen (de Blois), twenty-fourth king of England. 
dvil'VHirs cause him great alarm,, 

1139. Portugal, recovered from the Moors, becomes a king- 
dom under Alphonso I. 
the Crusaders conibine to give him the throne. 
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A.D. 

1140. The canon law introduced into England. 

the ccmona of coimdls supr&me in the West* 

1141. The Guelphs and Ghibelines contend. 

cimaua bwrdens issue from a castle, 

1147. The Second Crusade under Conrad IIL of Grermany 

and Louis VII. of France. 
Conrad^ 8 crusads is the secoTid to PaksHne. 

„ Spanish literature begins with " the Cid," a romance, 
the Cid commences Spanish poetry, 

1151. Gratian, a Benedictine monk, collects the canon law. 
codifies the canon law at Bologna, 

1153. Malcolm IV., grandson of David, twenty-fifth king 

of Scotland. 
converts the chiefs into loyaZ Highlamders, 

1154. Henry II., twenty-fifth king of England, begins the 

Plantagenet line. 
Becket caused him lahowr and sorrow, 

SECT. 27.~Ftom the Accession of the Plaatagenets to the 
End of the Crusades (1164-1291). 

A.D. 

1156. Moscow founded by Juric I., Duke of Kiev. 

builds the capital of a large empire, 

1157. Henry II. permitted by the Pope to conquer Ireland. 

ohtams a hull from a lying Pope, 

1164. Thomas-a-Becket condemned by the Council of Claren- 

don : trial by juiy perfected in England. 

Becket condemned by an English jury, 

1165. William I. (the Lion), brother of Malcolm, twenty- 

sixth king of Scotland. 
confer the crown on a noble lion, 

1172. Henry II. takes possession of Ireland. 
bishops and abbots promise him fealty, 

1180. Glass windows begin to be used in England. 
brigld beams to readers welcome, 

1187. Jerusalem taken from the Christians by Saladin. 
a brave conqueror retakes Zion, 
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1189. Richard I. (Cceur de Lion), Philip of Fiance, and 

Frederick, begin the Third Crusade. 
the Crusade begun by Bichard was the third, 

1190. The Teutonic Order of ELnights instituted. 

a badge conferred for valiamt exploits, 

1199. John (Lackland), twenty-seventh king of England. 

content to accept the Oirone of a vomo/. 

1200. Biga, capital of Livonia, built. 

buUt on the DUna for exporting wheaL 

1202. The Fourth Crusade sets out from Venice. 

the Crvaaden* fourth expedition departs, 

„ Algebra first employed in Italy by Leonardo of Pisa, 
a cwrious device to express figures, 

1203. Pope Innocent III. establishes the Inquisition. 

a cofurt formed to exterminate heretics, 

1204. France recovers Normandy, Anjou, and Maine. 

the colonial dependencies lorested from John, 

„ The Crusaders seize and plunder Constantinople, 
the Crusaders force it on their way to Asia, 

1206. First regular Parliament in England convoked 
the barons demand an extension of liberty, 

1208. John empowers the Londoners to elect their mayor 

and aldermen, 
the citizens first exercise their right, 

1209. The Pope anathematises King John of England. 

a bloody despot excommunicated by the Vicar, 

1210. The Albigenses cruelly persecuted by the Inquisition. 

a cruel edict causes their extermination. 

„ First war between Genoa and Venice. 
begins the furious contest of years. 

„ Zenghis Khan, founder of the Mogul empire, enters 
Chma, and subdues five Chinese provinces. 
breaks through the formidable Chinese wall. 

1214. Birth of Roger Bacon, the English philosopher. 
Bacon the founder of British science, 

„ Alexander II., twenty-seventh king of Scotland. 
carries on Sk furious contest with /oAn. 
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A.D. 

1215. Twelfth General Council (fourth Council of Lateran). 

the C<yu/ncil determines to condemn the AUngenses, 

„ Magna Charta signed by King John at Eunnymede. 
a charter defining British liberty. 

1216. Henry III., twenty-eighth king of England. 

contends with the Dauphin for the crovm of England, 

1218. The Fifth Crusade, unier Andrew II. of Hungary, 
the Crusaders^ fifth abortive raid. 

„ Zenghis Khan invades Persia. 

begins hia fearful career of rapine, 

1220. Astronomy and geography introduced into England, 
at Cambridge they biq first fully esepounded. 

1223. Death of PhiHp III. of France. 

the breadth of France was doubled by Augustas, 

1225. Louis YIII. joins a crusade against the Alhigenses. 
a cnLsade formed to destroy the Albigenses, 

1227. Death of Zenghis KJian : succeeded by his son, OktaL 
cea^e the devastations of the formidable Zenghis. 

1231. First charter granted to Cambridge University. 
Cambridge first granted a charter, 

1234. Coal first discovered in England, near Newcastle. 
coal first heats our stoves, 

1236. Leaden pipes for conveying water invented. 
convey thefiuid in Jiollow pipes, 

„ Eussia overrun by more than a million Mongol 
Tartars under Batu Khan, 
the country devastated by hordes of Mongols, 

1239. The Tartars invade Poland and Hungary. 

the country devastated by hordes of Tartars, 

1240. Tin mines first discovered in Germany. 

Cornwall formerly supplied the world, 

1241. The Hanseatic League formed. 

a confederacy formed for the safety of commerce, 

1242. The Mongols invade Siberia, and make Tobolsk 

their capital, 
the Czar's dominions in Asia flooded by thorn. 
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1245. Thirteentli General Council (Council of Lyons). 

condemns Frederick the Second at Lyons. 

1246. Saladin II. introduces the Mamelukes into Egypt. 

his body defended by " slaves^* or Mamelukes, 

1248. Sixth Crusade under Louis IX. of France. 

the Crusaders defeated by Sultan Tura-A, 

1249. Alexander III., twenty-eighth king of Scotland, suc- 

ceeds his father, Alexander II. 
celebrated in our first Scottish verse.* 

„ The Mamelukes revolt in Egypt, and seize the throne. 
JSibar, their /r«« SvXtam^ was a Turl, 

1250. Kuhlai Khan, a descendant of Zenghis, becomes chief 

of the Mongols, 
a bloody despot leads them to wa/r, 

, , Eoger Bacon invents magnifying and burning glasses. 
Bacon forms lenses for the eye, 

1253. The Arabic numerals introduced into England. 

counting by digits learned from the hand, 

1254. Alphonso the Wise publishes his astronomical tables. 

a celebrated friend of literature and science, 

1258. The Tartars seize Bagdad, and terminate the empire 

of the Caliphs, 
the Caliphate destroyed by an alien race, 

„ The King of Aragon cedes Languedoc and Provence 
to France. 
cedes to France her hgitimaie rights. 



* Alexander III. was long affectionately remembered in Scotland, and 
the old Chronicle of Wynton has preserved the following verses about 
him, which are extremely interesting, as being the most ancient specimen 
of the Scottish dialect now extant : — 

" Quhen Alexandyr cure King was dede, 
dat Scotland led in luwe and le, 
Away wes sons of ale and "bredey • 
of wyne and wax, of gamyn and gle. 

Care gold was changed into lede. 

Chryst, bom into virgynyte, 
Saccour Scotland and remade, 

dat stad is in perplexyte." 
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A.D. 

1260. Kublai Khan overraiis part of China, and makes 

Pekin the capital instead of Nanking. 
China devcutated by Mongol warriora, 

1263. Alexander III. repels an invasion of the Norwegians, 

and compels them to resign the Hebrides. 
bra/vely defeats their moruireh Haco. 

„ The Seljukian Turks cross the Bosphorus, and settle 
west of the Black Sea. 
bamda o{ foreigners and runihem hordes, 

1265. The House of Commons first summoned to convene, 
the best defence of the nation's liberties, 

„ Battle of Evesham : Leicester defeated. 

the baroTis defeated with Montford of Leicester, 

,, Birth of Dante, the illustrious Italian poet. 
bir^ of DantCf meT/iorahle in literature. 

1270. The eighth or last Crusade, under Louis IX. 

the Crusaders fail in their quixotic easpedOums, 

1271. Marco Polo, a Venetian, travels to the East 

a bold advcTUwrer proceeds to *' Cathay,** 

1272. Edward I., the twenty-ninth king of England. 

the Coimtess of Flanders quarrels with Edvxvrd. 

1274. Marco Polo arrives at the court of Kublai Elhan. 
a celebrated adventurer presented to the KJian, 

„ Death of Thomas Aquinas, the famous Schoolman, 
the celebrated divine, Aquinas the Schoolvrujm, 

1279. The whole of China subdued by Kublai Elhan, who 

founds the Yuen dynasty. 
China a dependen^sy of the powerful Tartars, 

1 282. Conquest of Wales by Edward I. of England, 
the Cymri zx^ forced to resign their /reedSom. 

„ The Sicilian Vespers : the French massacred in 
Sicily. 
a bloody deed of reckless daring. 

,, The Zuider Zee united to the North Sea. 
the briny flood rushes into Flevo, 

1 286. Death of Alexander III. : Bruce and Baliol compete 

for the crown. 
they choose Edward as arbiter in the mtUUr, 
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A.D. 

1291. End of the Crasades : Pt/olemais, &c., surrender to 

the Sultan of Egypt, 
the CriLaadu are finished by the takiTig of Acre. 

8B0T. 28. ^Ftom the End of tbe OnuMUles to tlie Death of 

Blchard n. (A.D. 1291-1899). 

A.D. 

1294. Boniface VIIL becomes Pope of Rome. 

Boniface, the fiery Vicwr of Jeaua. 

1295. Marco Polo returns, and writes his ' Travels.' 

China detcribed by a traveller in the lamd, 

1296. Edward I. invades Scotland, and penetrates to Elgin. 

crafty Edward travels to Morayshire, 

„ Battle of Dunbar: the Scots defeated. Battle of 
Stirling : Wallace victorious. 
Baliol defeated by a valiant Englishman, 

1298. Battle of Falkirk : Wallace defeated by Edward, 
the battle of Falkirk a tav/rU and reproach, 

„ The Ottoman Empire founded in Asia by Othman. 
the bloody fovmder of Tv/rkish rule, 

1300. Windmills first used in Western Europe. 
begin to grind with wind for water, 

1302. The mariner's compass introduced into Europe by 

Gioja of Amalfi. 
the compass guides through watery fields, 

1303. The Scots defeat the English near Eoslin. 

Comyn galUmtly extivvguishes a host, 

1304. Birth of Petrarch, the Italian poet. 

bvrth of a greai writer of ** sormets," 

1305. Sir William Wallace beheaded at Westminster. 

oar comUrifs hero executed in London, 

1306. Eobert Bruce murders Comyn, and becomes thirty- 

first king of Scotland. 
** the Bruce " is gv4lty of unlful murder, 

1307. Edward II., thirtieth king of England. 

the accomplished Oaveston weakens his popularity. 
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A.D. 

1307. EstabliBhment of Swiss independence: story of 

William TelL 
the cruel Oesaler voamed by a patriot. 

1308. The seat of the Popes transferred to Avignon for 

seventy years : death of Dons Scotns. 
beginning of their igrurniinious exUe from Borne 

1310. Ehodes taken by the Knights of St John. 

a celebrated Qrecian colossus of yore, 

1311. Gaveston, the favourite of Edward IL, bebeaded. 

the accomplished Oa/oeston cruelly behecUUd. 

1312. Order of the Knights Templar abolished by the Pope. 

accicsed them of gv.ilt of the blackest dye, 

1313. Birth of Boccaccio. 

Boccacdo, a highly celebrated Oenoese. 

1314. Bruce defeats the English at Bannockbum. 

£am,nockbum*s glorious battle in Scotland, 

1315. Battle of Morgarten: the Swiss defeat the Anstrians. 

a brwve handful contending for liberty, 

1316. First exercise of the " Salic Law" in France. 

the crotim to be heired by boys and m&n, 

1318. The Scots invade Ireland : defeated by the EngUsh. 
Bruce' s host is beaten in Irelamd, 

1320. Lace Urst manufactured in Flanders. 

costly gear (or female wear, 

1321. Abulfeda, the Saracen prince of Hamah, finishes his 

* Arabian Geography.' 
Abulfeda of Hamah describes his cov/ntry, 

1322. Walter Lollard, founder of a sect, burned for heresy 

at Cologne, 
they commit a holy father to the flames, 

„ Battle of MUhldorf, between Frederick III. of Ger- 
many and Louis V. of Bavaria. 
the Bavaricm host defeats Frederick, 

1324. Truce of 13 years between England and Scotland. 
cessation of hostilities between Edward and the Scotch, 

„ Birth of WycUffe (died 1384). 

Britain gets first the Scriptures, 
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1327. Edward III., tliirty-first king of England. 

beffins with a general dispensation of pardon. 

1328. Birtlx of Chaucer ; died 1400. 

Cfiaucer our great father of rhyme. 

„ Philip YI. commences the fourth dynasty in France, 
the brilliant glories of the French realm, 

1329. David II., thirty-second king of Scotland. 

beware of the guile of Edv)a/rd the Third I 

1 333. Edward III. defeats the Scots at HaUdon Hill. 

the carnage is great at Halidon Hill. 

1334. Edward Balibl driven from the throne of Scotland. 

BcUioVs government is hateful to the Scotch. 

1344. Gold coins come into general circulation in England. 
coins of gold are tised for silver. 

1346. Battle of Cressy between Edward III. and Philip. 
Cressy the glory of the hin^/s of England. 

„ Cannon and gunpowder first employed by the 
English in the Battle of Cressy. 
their cam/non greatly assist the English. 

„ The Scots invade England : are defeated at Durham, 
a bloody havoc of the Scotch invaders. 

„ Windsor Castle rebuilt by Edward III. 
bwUt for a home to the kings of England. 

1348. The Black Death, a terrible plague, sweeps over the 

three continents, 
a calamity from heaven smites the ea/rth. 

„ General massacre of the Jews, as the alleged cause 

of the plague, 
a cry against the scaUered remm/int. 

1349. The Order of the Garter instituted by Edward III. 

a blue garter of spoiled velvet. 

1353. The Turks first enter Europe, under Solyman. 
they cross the Hellespont^ and land at Oallipoli. 

1356. Battle of Poitiers : great victory over the French. 
*' the Blguik-Prince" gains his laurels now. 
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A.D. 

1360. Amurath, the Turk, overruns Eastern Europe from 

the Danube to the Adriatic, 
a courageous general moPtchei westward, 

„ Peace of Bretigni : Edward releases King John of 
France from captivity. 
crowns of gold in millions for an exUe, 

1362. Law pleadings changed from ITorman - French to 

English. 
clients hear their native dialect. 

„ Adrianople becomes the capital of the Turkish em- 
pire in Europe. 
hegin to govern their empire from Adri/mople, 

1363. Death of Baliol : David II. acknowledges Edward of 

England his heir, should he have no issue, 
a cause of greal misery and grief. 

1364. Charles Y. (the Wise), King of Prance. 

Charles gets Navarre from Spain. 

1367. Battle of Najera : the Black Prince restores Peter 

the Cruel to the throne of Castile, 
the crown is gained at Najera for Peter, 

1369. Third great pestilence in England. 

the clond hovered over EngUmd thride. 

1370. Birth of John Huss, the Bohemian Eeformer. 

birth of a great protesting witness, 

1371. Eobert II., the thirty-third king, begins the Stuart 

dynasty in Scotland. 
Bruce* s heir at Perth is crowned. 

1372. The combined fleets of France and Spain defeat the 

English at Eochelle. 
a eelebraUd hold of the Protestants of France. 

1374. Truce of Bruges : England cedes to France nearly 

all her French possessions. 
Charles gets-haiCk the possessions of his sires. 

1376. Death of " the Black Prince." 

they hefpaU the glory and pride of England, 
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1377. Eichard II., a minor, son of the Black Prince, thirty 

second king of England, 
a eowneil governs in place of the prince. 

„ Pope Gregory XI. returns to Home from Avignon. 
changes the ?iome of the papal pontiffs, 

1378. The schism of double popes at Bome and Avignon 

now begins. 
beginnvng of the ugly papal rivalry. 

1 380. Charles YI. (the Insane) ascends the throne of France. 

a elotid hovers orer the royal yoiUh. 

9f Wjcliffe translates the Scriptures into English, 
the booh of God is rendered by Wydiffe. 

„ Tamerlane, descendant of Zenghis Khan, takes Herat, 
a celebrated hero in rapine and woat. 

1381. "Wat TyWs insurrection in England. 

a blacksmith heads the rebel band, 

1384. Tamerlane subdues Persia and High Asia. 
ba/rbaric hordes ravage the eteppes, 

1387. Tamerlane conquers Turkestan and Siberia. 

barbaric hordes ra/oage the plain, 

1388. Battle of Otterbum (or "Chevy Chase") between 

Douglas and tne Percies. 
a battle of great and romantic renown, 

1389. Boniface IX. becomes pope at Home. 

Boniface ignores his rival at Avignon, 

1390. Robert III., thirty-fourth king of Scotland. 

bands of ffighlanden valiant in loa/r, 

1396. Sultan Bajazet defeats the Christians in Bulgaria. 

Bajaaet gadns a victory at Nicopolis, 

1397. Union of Calmar — Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 

united under Margaret. 
begins to govern a vast peninsula, 

1399. Tamerlane overruns India and seizes Delhi. 
conquest of Hindosta/n by Tim/wr the Ta/rtar, 
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8E0T. 29«— From the Death of Bidiard IL to the Accestdon of 
Edward IV.— The Laaoastrlan Period (1899-1461). 

A.D. 

1399. Henry lY., tlurty-tlurd king of England, begins the 

Lancastrian dynasty. 
Bolingbrohe gains the vacant throne, 

1400. Owen Glendower raises a rebellion in Wales. 

htkold the 8tomda/rd of Owen^ a Welshman I 

1401. First persecution of the Lollards in England. 

they bum Sawtree in waMon cruelty, 

1 402. Battle of Homildon Hill : the Percies defeat Douglas. 

the cov/rageous Scotch woefully defeated, 

,, Battle of Angora, between the Osmanlees and Tartars. 
Bcy'azet, the Sultan, yields to his/00. 

1403. Battle of Shrewsbury : the rebellion ended. 

the baUk of Shrewshwry — Owen and Hotapwr, 

1 405. Death of Tamerlane, on his way to conquer China. 

China escapes the wanton leveller, 

„ Siege of Berwick : great guns first used in England. 
cannon are used the waZls to level. 

1406. James I., a captive in England, is proclaimed thirty- 

fifth king of Scotland, 
the captive king an exile in England, 

1407. John of Burgundy assassinates the Duke of Orleans. 

cruel John's execrable perfidy I 

1409. Council of Pisa deposes the two rival popes. 

the Chwrch, scandalised, excommunicates the ** vicars,** 

1411. St Andrews University (first in Scotland) founded, 
our celebrated Scottish colleges begin. 

« Sigismund, Emperor of Germany. 
crafty Sigismund calls a Council, 

1413. Henry Y., thirty- fourth king of England : the Lol- 

lards again persecuted, 
a black spot in the character of Henry, 

1414. Council of Constance (seventeenth General) con- 

demns John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 
courageous Jerome consigned to the staike. 
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1415. Battle of Agincourt: Henry totally defeats the French. 
Charks the Sixth the hcUUe loses, 

1418. The Canary Islands, discovered by a French vessel in 

1330, are colonised by the Portuguese, 
the Oancunes slowly colonised by Europeans. , 

1420. Madeira discovered by the Portuguese, 
a beatUiful island adorned ¥rith " i^Kxxi." 

„ Treaty of Troyes between Heniy V. and Charles VI. 
of France, 
the crown and sceptre ot France are vxm by him. 

1422. Death of Henry V. and of Charles VI. 
Cha/rles the Sixths or the Fatuous, dies, 

„ Henry VI. crowned ELing of England and France, 
a child succeeds to a douJble dominion, 

„ James I. of Scotland liberated by the English, 
the captive king ia freed from durance, 

1424. The French and Scotch defeated at Vemeuil. 
Bedford severely defeats the Scots, 

1429. Joan of Arc raises the siege of Orleans, 
the brave Joan defecUs the victors, 

1431. Joan burned as a witch by the English at Eouen. 
they bum Joan of heroic celebrity, 

„ Council of Basle (eighteenth General Council), 
the cotrndl seeks to Tieal the breach, 

„ The Azores discovered by Vanderberg of Bruges, 
the "Agores" are seen ¥rith ** hawks " aibov/nding, 

1434. Cosmo di Medici, founder of the family of that 

name, rules the republic of Florence, 
a celebrated souoamt governs the state, 

1 435. Treaty of Arras between Charles VII. and the Duke 

of Burgundy. 
Charles secures a great ally, 

,, / Blind Harry, author of * Sir William Wallace.' 
begins our Scottish heroic litercUure. 

1436. Paris retaken by the French from the English. 

Charles the Seventh gains it from the English, 

Q 
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1436. Printing by movable wooden types invented. 

the celebrated Koster oiHaerUm invented them. 

1437. James I. assassinated at Perth : James II. succeeds 

him as thirty-sixth king of Scotland. 
hatdy dMOStmaUd by Oraham at Perth. 

1439. "The Pragmatic Sanction :" Charles VII. summons 

a national synod at Bourges. 
Charles the Seventh and Engenius at variance, 

1 440. Guttemberg improves printing by cutting metal types. 

books scatter knowledge widely, 

1441. Copenhagen made the capital of Denmark, Norway, 

and Sweden. 
Copenhagen on the Sound the Scandinavian capital. 

1444. Guttemberg and Faust print the Mazarin Bible, 
the B'Ale spreads the knowledge of salvation, 

„ Don Pedro of Portugal proposes to send an embassy 
to " Prester John," King of Abyssinia, 
a Christian king of sable skin I 

Great battle of Yama between Amurath IL and Yla- 

dislaus, King of Hungary: great slaughter 

of the Christians, 
on the Bla£k Sea the savages slaughter them. 

1446. Great inundation of the sea in Holland : 100,000 

persons perish at Dort. 
the boisterous sea swamps the Netherlands, 

„ Frederick III. of Germany declares war against 
Switzerland, 
the Cantons of Stmtzerland at issue with the emperor, 

1449. Cape Yerd Islands discovered by the Portuguese. 

a curious scene^ the seas are **verdan;t / *' 

1 450. Jack Cade's insurrection at Blackheath. 

a ** cad" strikes the Londoners ¥rith wonder. 

„ University of Glasgow founded by Bishop Tumbull. 
a college for the spread of learning in the west, 

1463. Constantinople taken by the Turks: end of the 

Eastern Empire, 
^e eapiua otih»East lost by the Qreeks. 



9> 
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1453. The English lose all their possessions in France, ex- 

cept Calais. 
Calais is still left to ffenry, 

1454. Venice and G^noa conclude a peace with the Turks. 

commercial states in league with the strangers, 

1455. Battle of St Albans, first in the "Wars of the Roses." 

a contest severe, which ktsted long. 

1458. Matthew Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
the conqueror oi Austria elected to rule. 

1460. Death of James IL of Scotland : accession of James 

III., thirty-seventh king, 
the courageous king is mortally wounded, 

„ Battle of Northampton ; Henry YI. taken prisoner, 
the celebrated **king maker** worsted him. 

„ Battle of Wakefield ; the Duke of York slain, 
in hatUe he is slain by Margaret at Wakefield. 

SECT. 80.— nrom the AcoesBlon of Edward IV. to the Dlscoyery 

of America (1461-149^. 

A.D. 

1461. Edward lY., thirty-sixth king of England, begins 

the " York " dynasty, 
a courageous soldier, enterprising and bloody. 

„ Death of Charles YII. by voluntary starvation : 
Louis XI. succeeds him. 
commits suicide the unfortwnxUe Charles. 

1462. Storming of Mentz by Adolphus : the art of print- 

ing extends to other places, 
the celebrated storming of Mentz by Adolphus. 

„ Ivan III. founds the present Eussian monarchy. 
courageous John, the iwrthem despot. 

1465. League against Louis XI. of France, 
the barons schem,e to menace Louis. 

1467. Birth of Erasmus at Eotterdam. 

the brightest **8tar of the Netherlands *' ajppears. 

1468. Orkney and Shetland ceded by Denmark to Scotland. 

brave seaman of Norwegian origin. 
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1470. Edward IV. attainted, and Henry VI. restored to the 

throne : death of Thomas k Kempis. 
a covjpU of kinga opposed in war, 

1471. Caxton introduces printing into England, and begins 

with Cicero's " De Officiis.'' 
Caxton succeedi in prirUing Cicero, 

1473. Study of the Greek language introduced into France. 
classical scholars appear from Oreece. 

1 475. Edward IV. invades France : Michael Augelo born, 
the crafty king pays for it liberally, 

1478. The conspiracy of the Pcizzi against the Medici at 

Florence suppressed, 
the conspirators Joined by the Pope of Rome. 

1479. Ferdinand and Isabella unite the kingdoms of Ara- 

gon and Castile. 
a celebrated king and qtteen on the throne, 

„ Russia freed from the Tartar yoke by Ivan Basilo- 
witz, the first Czar, 
the Czar assumes his present title, 

1480. The Inquisition revived in Spain by Ferdinand. 

a bloody jv/risdiction revived in the west 

1481. African slavery commenced by the Portuguese. 

cargoes of slaves arrive from Congo, 

„ Bajazat II., Emperor of the Turks. 

Bajazet the Second reigns at Con^Umti/nople. 

1483. Edward V. and Richard III., thirty-seventh and 

thirty-eighth kings of England, 
the crovm is tLswrped by Eichard of Gloucester, 

„ Birth of Martin Luther at Eisl^ben in Saxony. 
bom at Eisleben, the JReformer of Oermany, 

1485. Battle of Bosworth; Richard III. is killed, 
the bra/oe usurper is routed in Leicester, 

„ Henry VII. , the thirty-ninth king of England, begins 
the Tudor dynasty, and unites Uie houses of 
York and Lancaster. 
A better king rules th^ lo/rvdL 
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1485. Vienna and Lower Austria taken by Matthias Cor- 

vinus, King of Hungary. 
Corvinus seizes and rules the Icmd, 

1486. The Cape of Good Hope unconsciously doubled by 

Bartholomew Diaz, a Portuguese, 
the "Cape of Storms " its original name, 

1487. Cavilham, a Portuguese, travels to India by Suez. 

Cavilham seeks the renoum of Portttgal. 

„ Simners rebellion in Ireland. 

the obscure Sininel is roitted and pardoned. 

1488. James TV. becomes thirty-eighth king of Scotland. 

an active king rules the realm, 

„ The " Great Harry,*' first English ship of war, built, 
they build a ship at the royal arsenaC 

„ Sea-charts first brought to England by Bartholomew 
Columbus to illustrate his brother's ideas, 
the circular shape of the earth is repealed, 

1490. Will. Grocyn, first Professor of Greek at Oxford. 
classical knowledge ia taught at Oxford, 

1492. The Moors expelled from Granada. 

conquest of the Saracens by valiant Ferdinand, 



PERIOD III,— MODERN HISTORY, 

CHAP. Vn. — FROM THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA TO THE 
PEACE OP WESTPHALIA (A.D. 1492-1648). 

We have at length emerged from the darkness of ancient times, 
have passed the dim twilight of the Middle Ages, and have ar- 
rived at the clear sunshine of Modem History. This last and 
greatest, though at the same time the shortest, period of human 
history, is mainly distinguished from the two preceding by the 
following marked characteristics: 1. The theatre of history, 
the field of action, has, by the discovery of a new world, become 
suddenly and vastly enlarged, embracing now, for the first tim^^ 
all parts of the earth's surface, and all the races of our species. 
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2. The subjects that occupy the historian's attention are greatly 
multiplied, history being no longer a chronicle of great battles, 
and the exploits of kings and heroes, but an expounder of the 
principles that lead to true national greatness, and of the pro- 
gress of civilisation in all lands. 3. This is pre-eminently the 
age of literature, science, and art, as well as of inventions of all 
kinds, though at first we find all these only in their germs and 
rude beginnings. 4. It is the period of legislation, administra- 
tion, and progressive reform in the methods of governing — the 
period of statistics, politics, and finances, and of social science 
generally. 5. Similarly, it is the period of widespread enlight- 
enment of the masses— of the elevation of those classes of society 
that were previously trodden down and despised. 6. It is the 
X>eriod of the establishment and maintenance of colonies, and of 
extensive and world-wide commerce. 7. Finally, it is the period 
when all things are being tested, sifted, and tried to their foun- 
dations ; when all that is false in religion, science, and philo- 
sophy, is sure to be exposed ; and when all that is true and 
genuine will be allowed to shine in its native colours. 

Modem History consists of three great periods : the first ex- 
tends from the discovery of America, and the great Beforma- 
tion in Qermany (events that were nearly contemporaneous), to 
the Peace of Westphalia ; the second, from that event to the 
French Revolution ; and the third, from the French Revolution 
to the present time. 

The authorities most frequently consulted in this division of 
our labours have been Rotteck's * General History of the "World ;* 
Russell's ' Modem Europe ; ' Alison's * History of Europe ; ' 
Macaulay's * History of England ; * Quizot's * History of Civilisa- 
tion ;' Hallam's * Literature of Europe ; ' Haydn's * Dictionary 
of Dates ; ' and the * Penny Cyclopsedia.* 



SECT. 31.— From tlie Discovery of America to tbe Befonnatloa 

(AD. 1492-1517). 
A.D. 

1492. Columbus, with three Spanish vessels, sails to St 

Salvador, and thus discoyers a new world. 
OolwnUnu sails on a voyage of fame. 
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1492. Columbus, on his first Toyage to America, discoyers 

the variation of the needle. 
ColunibuB sees it vary in dip. 

„ The Jews expelled irom Spain and Portugal, 
the children of Jvdah violently diapersed. 

1493. Pope Alexander YL grants to Spain all lands that 

may be discovered west of the Azores, and 

to Portugal all lands east of them, 
the hcv/nda/ry atretchet from (St) Vincent to Cfradota. 

„ Columbus finds wild cotton in Hispaniola. 
cotton seen on trees in ffispaniola, 

1494. Bang's College, Aberdeen, founded by James IV. 

the AberdoniwM study theology and science. 

„ John Cabot, sent out by Henry VII. of England, 
discovers Newfoundland, 
the icy shores of " Vista" are seen by him. 

1495. Columbus, on his second voyage, discovers Jamaica 

and Puerto Eico: Warbeck invades England. 
Columbus sees vast islcmds. 

1497. Vasco de Guma, a Portuguese, doubles the Cape. 

a bold sailor visits Zangtiebwr, 

„ John and Sebastian Cabot plant the English flag in 
Labrador, Nova Scotia, and Virginia, the first 
part of the continent seen by Europeans, 
the Oahots survey a vast peninsula, 

1498. Columbus, on his third voyage, discovers Trinidad 

and the river Orinoco. 
Colvmbus sees a vast river. 

„ Deathof Charles VIII. of France : LouisXII. succeeds. 
Charles ia succeeded by the valiant Orleans. 

„ Savonarola burned by Pope Alexander VI. for preach- 
ing against the vices of the clergy, 
they btim Saoona/rola for testifying against Borne, 

1499. Canada discovered by John and Sebastian Cabot. 

the Cabots seize a vast territory, 

„ Amerigo Vespucci discovers Venezuela. 
A boasting subaltern visiis FenezuelcL 
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A.D. 

1499. Columbus sent to Spain in chains by BobadeJla. 

the courageous sailor a victim to avarice. 

1500. Pinzon, a Spaniard, discovers the river Amazon. 

he beholds the lematka/n of the worlcTs waiters, 

1501. Cabral, a Portuguese, discovers the coast of BraziL 

Cabral lands on toide Brazil, 

1502. Columbus discovers Central America. 

Columbus learns the way to Barien. 

1503. The Spanish colonists compel the aborigines to 

work in the mines, 
the Caribs are lashed while working for gold, 

„ Goa Factory, in India, founded by the Portuguese. 
begin to lay the walls of Goa, 

„ Luther discovers the Vulgate in the library of Erfurth. 
a Bible in Latin, the Word of Ood/ 

1504. The French expelled from Naples, which is hence- 

foi-th under the yoke of Spain. 
continues long under the yoke of §pavn, 

] 506. Death of Columbus, at Seville, in his 59th year. 
Columbus lands on a world wnhnown, 

,y The sugar-cane introduced from the Canaries into 
the West Indies. 
begin to elevate the West Indies, 

„ St Peter's Church at Home begun by Bramante. 
they build a large and wondrous m>onumenL 

„ Lisbon made the capital of Portugal by EmanueL 
beautiful Lisbon exalted by Emanuel, 

„ Birth of Greorge Buchanan, the Scottish historian. 
bom a learned umter of amuils, 

1507. Almeida discovers Madagascar and Ceylon. 

the bold Almeida wins them to Portugal, 

„ Copernicus conceives the true theory of the solar 
system. 
Copernicus learns our worlds s position, 

1 508. African slaves first imported into the Spanish colonieap 

a cruel law of wrong and rapine. 
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1508. League of Cambray, by which Venice cedes to Spain 

her Neapolitan possessions, 
the Cambray league tootmds the republic. 

1509. Henry VIII. ascends the throne of England. 

binds the Lancastrians and Torlntts to the throne, 

„ Birth of John Calvin, the famous Eeformer. 
Calvin, the learned writer and theologian, 

1510. Balbao establishes the fio^t Spanish settlement on 

the western continent (Darien). 
begins a little colony in the west* 

1511. Velasquez, a Spaniard, conquers Cuba. 

the Caribs lamierU the conquest of Ctiba. 

1512. Ponce de Leons, a Spaniard, discovers Florida and 

the Gulf Stream. 
observes a land with beautiful **Jlawers" 

1513. Balbao crosses the Isthmus of Darien to the Pacific. 

Balbao lights on an ocean great, 

„ Battle of Plodden Field between English and Scots: 
James IV. slain : James V., thirty-ninth king, 
succeeds him. 
a battle long celebrated in Oalloway, 

„ " The Battle of Spurs," between English and French. 
called also the Battle of Ouinegate. 

1514. Juan Diaz de Solis enters the Eio de la Plata. 

Btienos lies on the banks of the estuary, 

1515. Francis I. of France defeats the Swiss at the great 

Battle of Marignan. 
a courageous leader crosses the Alps. 

1516. Death of Ferdinand of Spain, and accession of 

Charles of Germany. 
Charles lays-claim to both empires. 

„ Cardinal Wolsey becomes papal legate in England, 
a cardinal legate of boundless ambition. 
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8E0T. 32.— nrom the Reformatloii In Gennaiiy to tlM 
Death of Lnther (A.D. 1517-164$). 

A.D. 

1517. Martin Luther begins the Reformation in Germany. 

courageous Lather braves the Pope, 

„ Ferdinand Cordoba, a Spaniard, sails firojn Cuba, 
and explores Yucatan. 
Cordoba Umds on a broad peninsula, 

1518. The Mexicans teach the Spaniards cochineal-dyeing. 

the colonists learn a cwrious art 

„ Barbarossa, the Algerine pirate, slain. 
£a/rharo8sa, the lawless corsair, routed, 

„ Reuchlin appointed Professor of Hebrew and Greek 
at Wittenberg. 
a celebrated linguist, the companion of Erasmus, 

1519. Cortez sent by Velasquez to conquer Mexico. 

Cortez lamds on a civilised territory, 

„ Charles I. of Spain becomes Emperor of Germany as 
Charles V. 
begins a long conflict with Turkey, 

„ Zwingle raises the standard of reform in Switzerland. 
courageous Ulrich, a champion of the trv/Ou 

1520. Death of Selim, Sultan of Turkey, succeeded by 

Solyman the Magnificent : death of EaphaeL 
Christendom oLarmed with /ear of war, 

„ Interview between Henry VIII. and Charles V. 
Charles is allured to Dover by Wolsey. 

„ Magellan discovers the Strait bearing his name, 
he cautiously leads hia fleet westwa^rd, 

1 521. Magellan discovers the Philippines, where he is killed. 

the courageous leader falls in battle. 

Magellan's fleet discovers Borneo, Celebez, the 
Moluccas, and circumnavigates the globe, 
they cfwriously lose a day in their course, 

Adrian VI. becomes Pope of Home. 

the cardinals elect Adrian, to be their chief. 



» 
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A«D. 

1521. Henry VIII. wins the title of " Defender of the 

Faith " by writing against Luther. 
a bloody libertine defends the ChAirch, 

„ Luther outlawed at the Diet of Worms. 
cowrageous Luther & fearless confessor. 

„ Cortez completes the conquest of Mexico. 
conquers a large district of country, 

1522. Death of Gawin Douglas, an early Scottish poet. 

commencement of our literature by Douglas of Jhmkeld. 

,f Luther translates the !N^ew Testament into German. 
oon/oerts the Latin into the dialect of ** Fatherland.^* 

1523. Gustavus Vasa offered the throne of Sweden. 

the crovm is laid at the feet of Chistaims. 

1 524. Sweden and Denmark embrace the Eeformed religion. 

beginning of Luthercmism in Lenvnark and Sweden, 

1525. " War of the Peasants " in Germany. 

beginning of a lengthened feud with the Lutherans. 

„ Battle of Pavia between Charles V. of Germany and 
Francis L of France, 
a contest which loses to Frcmcis his liberty. 

„ Tyndale publishes his English New Testament, 
the British learn the divine law. 

1526. Prussia receives the Eeformed faith. 

in Berlin the Lutherans denov/nce the ttums. 

Treaty of Madrid ; Francis cedes to Charles V. 

Burgundy, Naples, &c. 
Cha/rles in league with Francis at Mad/rid. 

Battle of Mohacz between Louis of Hungary and 
Solyman the Magnificent, 
the brave Louis dies at Mohacz, 

Pizarro invades the empire of Peru in the reign of 
Huano Capac, its twelfth emperor. 
Ca;pac the loait of the dynasty of the Incas, 

1527. Home taken and plundered by Charles Y. of Ger- 

many : the Pope taken prisoner, 
a Bourbon leads the Father to prison. 
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A.D. 

1528. Council of Bern : controveisy between the Catholics 

and Lutherans, 
the bold LtUheram defeat the RamanuU. 

,, Patrick Hamilton begins the Eefoimation in Scot- 
land, and is burned at St Andrews, 
his blood laid thefoimdatian of our BeformaHon, 

1529. Diet of Spires against the Huguenots : the Eeform- 

ers first termed Protestants, 
the cov/rageous lAUherans defend the truth, 

1530. Death of Cardinal Wolsey. 

the crafty legate hastily expires. 

jy League of Smalcald between the Protestant princes 
of Germany, 
a celebrated Ua^gue of German worthies. 

1531. Rupture between Henry VIIL and the Pope : Henry 

becomes " Head of the Church " in England. 
acknowledged by the legislature the ''ffead of the 
Church." 

1 532. Archbishop Cranmer disapproves of Henry's marriage 

with Queen Catharine. 
Catharine loses Henry' t affection. 

„ Treaty of Nuremberg : Charles V. grants liberty of 
conscience to the Lutherans. 
Charles allows the Huguenots freedom. 

1533. Henry VIII. marries Anne Boleyn, a Protestant. 

Boleyn ia elevated to the higheet honow. 

1534. Lima, in Peru, founded by Pizarro. 

the building of Lima by a gold-htmting Spaniard. 

ji Cuzco, capital of the Incas, taken by Pizarro. 
Cuzco at last is gained by Spain, 

1535. Jacques Cartier, a Frenchman, explores Canada. 

the Canadian lakes at the head of (St) LawreTice. 

1 530. The monasteries of England suppressed by Henry. 
confUcatea the lomds and goods of the monks. 

ft Henry places a copy of Coverdale*s Bible in every 
church in England : Wales incorporated, 
the Bible at length given to England, 
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1536. Ann Boleyn beheaded by Henij. 

the base licenHom Henry murders her. 

y, Death of Erasmus at Basle : Tyndale is burned, 
his eofUroversy with LiUTier a great mis/orttine, 

1537. Friendly relations established between the followers 

of Luther and Zwingle. 
the boisterotu LutJierans agree with Zivingle, 

„ Macao granted as a settlement to the Portuguese. 
China allows a haven to Portugal. 

1538. Treaty of Nice between Charles V. and Francis I. 

Charles in league with his greatest rival. 

1539. Socinus begins to propagate his opinions. 

a hold and learned heretic of Italy. 

„ The bloody statute of six articles passed in England. 
bloody lavfs to hurt the trutK 

1540. Order of the Jesuits founded by Ignatius Loyola. . 

crafty Loyola ia stt^oported by Xavier. 

1541. The Spaniards form their first settlement in Chil^. 

they begin to lay Santiago de Chili. 

„ Expedition of Charles V. against the Algerines. 
Charles loses his ships in Barbary. 

1542. The Portuguese accidentally discover Japan. 

the civilised land of Japan discovered. 

„ Ireland made a kingdom by Henry VIII. 
converts a lordship into a kingdom fair. 

„ Death of James V. of Scotland, and accession of 
Mary Queen of Scots, fortieth sovereign. 
begins a life of sharne and disaster. 

1543. Henry YIII. marries Catharine Parr, his sixth wife. 

Calharine, the lastf survived her husband. 

1544. Charles V. concludes a treaty with Francis I. 

Charles leagues with the King in Oise. 

1545. Council of Trent, the last General Council. 

Calvinism and LutJieranism judged illegal. 

1546. George "Wishart sniffers martyrdom at St Andrews. 

confessing his Lord, he suffers martyrdom. 
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A.D. 

1546. Death of Martin Luther : Card. Beatotm murdered. 
cease thy labours, star of the inarwrng / 



SECT. 83.— From the Death of Lnther to the AcceagJoii of 
Queen Elizaheth (A.D. 1648-1069). 

A.D. 

1547. Death of Henry Ylil., and accession of Edward VL 

the council elects Seynumr Protector. 

„ Battle of Pinkey : Seymour defeats the Scots, 
the battle is lost by the Scots at Pinkey, 

f, Charles Y. defeats the Protestants at Muhlherg, and 
takes the Elector of Saxony prisoner, 
the bold Elector of Saxony & prisoner, 

1548. Charles V. grants " the Interim" to the Protestants. 

the bold Elector his san^stion refuses, 

1549. Insurrection in England, headed hy Ket. 

the Catholic lieges join his tribwndl, 

1550. The Koh-i-nor diamond discovered in Golconda. 

a brilliamjt Iv/minary to lighten our Exhibition, 

1552. Treaty of Passau between Charles V. and the Pro- 

testants. 
Charles allows the Luth^erans freedom. 

1553. Michael Servetus burnt for heresy at Geneva. 

they bit/m a learned and eloquent heretic 

„ Death of Edward VL : accession of " Bloody Mary." 
crv^l laws the lieges gall, 

1554. Lady Jane Grey beheaded. 

a beautiful lady led to the scaffold, 

„ Mary marries Philip of Spain, son' of Charles V. 
coTne to lament her alliance with a Spaniard, 

1555. Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and many others, 

suffer martyrdom. 
Cranmer and Latimer leal to the Lord, 

1656. Charles V. abdicates in favour of Ferdinand L 
Charles elects to live in a monastery* 
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1566. Philip II. crowned King of Spain, the Netherlands, 

and the Indies, 
his cruelty leads to lasting misery. 

1557. Philip II. defeats the French at the decisive battle 

of St Quentin. 
he bravely leads his legions to Pieardy, 

1558. Queen Mary of Scotland marries the Dauphin of 

France, afterwards Francis 11. 
a brief alliance leading to ruin, 

„ Calais, our last French possession, lost to England. 
Calais is lost, the last remaining, 

„ Death of " Bloody Mary : " accession of Elizabeth, 
a brig?U luminary to lighten the realm, 

SBCT. 84. — ^From the Accession of Qneen Elizabeth to 
James L of EnglaBd (A.D. 1608-160]^. 

A.D. 

1560. John Kjiox appointed minister of Edinburgh. 

a bold and eloquent minister of the Word, 

„ First General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
the Chv/rch legislates by ministers of the Word. 

„ Papal authority in Scotland abolished : Presbyte- 
rianism established, 
they abolish all mumTneries in worship, 

1561. Mary Queen of Scots arrives from France. 

celebrates an illegal mass in her chapel, 

„ Ejiox attempts to convert the Queen. 

boldly lays down his Master's commjands, 

„ Conference of Poissy between the Lutherans and 
Calvinists. 
Calvinists and Luthera/ns m>eet in conference. 

1562. Sir J. Hawkins introduces slaves into the W. Indies. 

a captain of Elizabeth introduced them from Africa. 

1563. Battle of Dreux between the Huguenots and Eo- 

manists. 
crafty Elizabeth en/cov/rages the Huguenots, 

1564. Birth of W, Shakespeare, dramatist and tragedian, 

birth of the iUustrioits and immortal Shakespeare, 
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564. Birth of Gralileo, the Italian astronomer. 

a bright Ivmmary in the fnomvng of science. 

„ Kjiox's Liturgy enjoined in the Church of Scotland. 
a cu/ritmt liturgy enjoined by the Assembly. 

„ Death of John Calvin at Geneva. 

CdMn^ the learned methodiser of Seripture. 

„ David Eizzio becomes Secretary to Queen Mary, 
the biUer lot of Mary's secretary, 

1565. Mary Queen of Scots marries Damley. 

betrothed to a licentiota noble lord. 

1566. Revolt of the Netherlands against Philip II. 

his bigotry leads to an insurrection in the Netherlands. 

„ Eizzio murdered by Damley and others, 
the banished lords murder the musician. 

1567. Murder of Damley by the Earl of Bothwell. 

a cruel lord murders the prince. 

„ Abdication of Mary : James VL proclaimed king, 
they carry to Leven Mary a prisoner. 

1568. Death of Philip Melanchthon the Reformer. 

the celebrated and learned MelancJUhon rests. 

„ Duke of Alva tyrannically rules the Netherlands. 
cruel Alva the Netherlands rules. 

„ Battle of Langside : Mary escapes to England, 
at the battle of Langside Mary is routed. 

1570. Terrible inundation in the Netherlands. 

countless lives perish by water. 

„ Assassination of the Earl of Murray by Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh. 
a conspirator levels his piece from a window. 

1571. Birth of Kepler, the celebrated German astronomer. 

what a beautiful ellipse is a plcmefs course / 

„ Great victory over the Turks at Lepanto by the 

combined fleets of Spain, Venice, and Rome, 
the Crescent at Icut pales before the Cross. 

„ Parliament ratifies the Thirty-nine Articles. 
brief eoid lumirums principles of Christianity, 
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1572. Massacre of St Bartholomew begins at Paris. 

the cruel Itist of Popery displayed, 

„ Death of John Elnox, the Scottish Reformer, 
the couTctgeoiu leveller of Popery dies, 

„ Camoens publishes the * Lnsiad ' at Lisbon. 
CamOens'a Lusiad, an epic of fame. 

1573. Venice cedes Cyprus to Turkey, after which her 

power begins to decline, 
when Cyprus was lost her power was gone, 

1574. Siege of Leyden by the armies of Spain. 

the beginning of LeyderCs protracted siege. 

„ Death of Charles IX. : accession of Henry III. 
they choose to elect a Polish king, 

1575. Tasso completes his * Gerusalemme Liberata.' 

behold the illustrious poet a Iv/natic I 

1576. Death of Maximilian II. of Germany: accession of 

Rodolphus 11. 
his accession alarms the Protestants of the empire, 

1577. The " Catholic League " headed by Philip of Spain. 

the Catholic League is protected by Philip. 

1578. Queen Elizabeth engages to support the revolted 

provinces of the Netherlands. 
cautious Elizabeth protects the rebels, 

1579. The Republic of Holland commences by the Union 

of Utrecht, 
the celebrated League of the Provinces at Utrecht 

1580. Portugal subdued by Philip II. of Spain. 

brave Lusitania reduced by war. 

„ Sir Francis Drake circumnavigates the globe, 
a captain of Elizabeth rounds the world. 

1582. Pope Gregory XIII. reforms the Calendar, and in- 
troduces the New Style into Italy.* 
the calendar altered by retrenching days, 

* This event is one of the greatest importance in modem history, for 
by it the ever-increasing deviation of the Jnlian calendar fh)m the true 
reckoning was arrested, the equinoxes and solstices brought back to the 
days m which they' had taken place in a.d. 325, and every new deviation 
prevented for the longest future. 

B 
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1682. The Gowrie Conspiracy : James VI. imprisoned. 
abandon Lennox and Arran, the/awmriies / 

„ James VI. founds the University of Edinburgh, 
a college for learning the arU in EdinbwrgK, 

1684. "William, Prince of Orange, assassinated at Delft 
the champion of liberty ruthlessly cusastincUed. 

„ SirW. Ealeightakes possession of VirginiaforEngIan(L 
a colony leaves for our earliest settlemenL 

1587. Mary Queen of Scots beheaded at Fotheringay Castle. 
crafty Elizdbeth*8 remorseless policy. 

1688. Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 

blessed be the Lord, the Armada is ruined / 

1689. Henry III. of France murdered : accession ol 

Henry IV. (the Great), 
the cowrUry at laM is restored to trcmquillily. 

1590. Battle of Ivry, which ruins the Catholic League. 
the Caiholic League at Ivry expvrea, 

1691. Dublin University founded by Queen ElizabetL 
coiled by Elizabeth ** Trinity College," 

1694. Gkdileo discovers the isochronism of the pendulunL 
observes that the lengths of the tim£s are tiie sarne. 

1696. Cadiz taken by the English under Essex. 
Cadiz is levelled by the victorious Engli^ 

1598. The English commence whale-fishing at Spitzbergen. 
for coTnmon oil they voyage to Miusia. 

„ Edict of ITantes, granting toleration to the Protestanta 
a celebrated law of toleration raHJied, 

„ Death of Philip II. of Spain. 

a cruel and la/wless tyrant arrested, 

„ Earl of Tyrone's rebellion in Ireland, 
a bold liberai/or attempts a rebellion, 

1600. The English East India Company established, 
a company of merchants yearning for toecUth, 

„ The Second Gowrie Conspiracy. 
a crafty mancnwre toell executed, 

1601. Earl of Essex beheaded in the Tower. 
a brave nobleman^ wilful ttn^ oapricMrai. 
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1602. The Dutch seize the Portugaese Indian settlement& 

their colonial empire extended by the Dutch, 

1603. Death of Queen Elizabeth : accession of James I. 

(VI. of Scotland), 
a curiotis end to worldly greatness. 



8BGT. 80.~Ftom the Aooesalon of James L to the Aooesaloii 
of Charles L (A.D. 1603-1625.) 

A.D. 

1604. The Hampton Court conference. 

a conference for tmion which widens the schism. 

„ Death of Socinus, the celebrated Unitarian, 
an able Unitarian yields bis spirit, 

„ Barbadoes colonised, England's first "West Indian 
colony. 
commence our Indian western settlements, 

„ Silk first manufactured in England, 
we hegim, to manufactwre webs of silk, 

1605. The Gunpowder Plot discovered. 

a bloody method to extirpate the legislators, 

1606. Virginia begins to be colonised by Britain. 

colonists from Englamd wander to America, 

„ The Australian continent discovered by the Dutch, 
a beautiful new world at the am>tipodes, 

1608. Quebec founded by the FrencL 

the chief emporitim of a wealthy region. 

1609. Galileo invents the telescope. 

observes new worlds through his telescope, 

„ Kepler discovers his first two "laws." 

a celebrated matTiematician exults in triumph. 

1610. The Hudson Sea discovered by Hudson, in search of 

a north-west passage to the Pacific, 
the captain enters a cheerless expanse, 

„ The Moors finally expelled from Spain by Philip IL 
the cowrageous Moors are cruelly expeUed. 

1611. The present translation of the Bible completed. 

the Bible an inestimable boon to BrUaiix. 
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A.D. 

1611. The title of Baronet originated, and sold by James T. 

confers on Nicholas Bacon a baronetcy . 

„ Gustavus Adolphus ascends the throne of Sweden. 
accession of a monarch celebrated for bravery, 

1612. The Bermudas colonised by Sir George Somers. 

colonists from England cross the deep, 

„ First English factory in India established. 
British India begins with & factory. 

1613. Sir W. Ealeigh publishes his * History of the World.' 

a celebrated nobleman composes a history. 

1614. Baron Napier invents logarithms. 

a celebrated mcUhematician the boast of Scotland. 

1616. Death of "William Shakespeare, and of Cervantes, 
the brightest name in Britain's annals, 

1618. Commencement of the Thirty Years' War in Germany. 

begins a memorable and bloody era. 

„ The Synod of Dort begins its sittings. 

the clergy meet and condem/n the Arminia/ns, 

„ Kepler announces his third law of planetary motions. 
observes a new and curious ratio, 

1619. Batavia built and settled by the DutcL 

Batavia their emporium of commerce and trade, 

„ Harvey discovers the circulation of the blood, 
the blood of anim/ils circulates in their veins, 

1620. The Puritans emigrate to New England. 

the cheerful Mayflower ovlt fathers wafted. 

„ Bacon publishes his 'Novum Organum.' 
Bacon ends his faTnous work, 

„ Battle of Prague : defeat of the Elector-Palatine, 
the brave Maximilian defeats him in VHir. 

„ African slaves introduced into New England, 
the cause of innumerable disasters and teoes, 

1621. Death of PhiHp III. of Spain: accession of Philip IV. 

accession of a mild despotic bigot, 

ff Willebrod Snell discovers the refraction of light, 
observes the angle, and discovers the cause. 
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A.D. 

1621. ^ew York founded by Dutch colonists. 

ccUled Amsterdam by the Dutch eolcmiits. 

1622. Bellows for smelting employed in the Haitz mines. 

bellows employed for fanning Hie flame. 

1623. The Fatal Vespers in London : a Roman Catholic 

priest killed, with one hundred of his auditors, 
the Catholics mourn the death of a ?i08t. 

SECT. 86.— From GbarleB L to tlie Foace of Wes^pballa 

(A.D. 1620-1648). 
A.D. 

1625. Charles I. of England accedes to the throne. 

the beginning of Englamd^s fi^ht for liberty. 

„ Hackney coaches first used in London. 
ccbbs and ovrmibuses fiy through London. 

1626. Protestant league against the Emperor, Ferdinand II 

a Catholic emperor ova faith endangers/ 

1628. Charles I. grants his assent to the Petition of Right. 

the ComTnons of England demand their rights. 

1629. The Bahamas settled hy the British. 

its capital f Nassau, ia famed for turtles. 

1631. Magdeburg captured by Tilly, generalissimo of the 

CathoHc League. 
capture of Magdeburg, and great carnage. 

„ Battle of Leipsic : defeat of Tilly by G. Adolphus. 
his cruel antagonist by Oustavits conquered, 

1632. Gustavus Adolphus killed at the battle of Lutzen. 

the chivalrous monarch, Oustavus, dies. 

1633. Gulileo obliged by the Inquisition to recant his 

astronomical tenets, 
is cited by inquisitors for horrible heresies ! 

1634. France and Spain begin a twenty-five years' war. 

begin a momenUms and grievous struggle. 

„ The French Academy instituted by Cardinal Richelieu, 
a congress of those most honoured in scien>ce, 

1636. Death of Santorio, inventor of the air thermometer, 
the celebrated inventor of our heat measurer. 
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A.D. 

1638. The Solemn League and Covenant subscribed. 

the commons and nobles for Ood are earnest. 

„ Harvard University, the oldest in the United States, 
founded, 
the celebrated University of Harvard erected. 

1639. Bagdad taken from the Persians by the Turks. 

Bagdad is menctced by hordes of Turks. 

1640. Portugal throws off the Spanish yoke. 

Braganza independent of the Spanish yoke. 

„ The Long Parliament begins in England. 

they oblige the monarch to stop his exactums. 

1641. Charles signs the League and Covenant at Edinburgh. 

they compel the monarch to siffn the covenant. 

„ Irish rebellion, aud massacre of the Protestants, 
the Catholics massacre them in savage crueUy. 

„ The Earl of Strafford beheaded. 

a celebrated minister sentenced to the block. 

1642. Birth of Sir Isaac Newton, and death of Galileo. 

the brightest names in scientific discovery. 

„ Civil war in England : battle of EdgehilL 
begin the mighty struggle at Edgehill, 

„ Death of Cardinal Richelieu. 

a celebrated minister of states demise. 

, , Tasman discovers Van Diemen*s Land and New Zealand, 
a bold navigator sent by the DiUch. 

1644. Battles of Marston Moor and Newbury. 

Cromwell massacres the kin^s soldiers, 

1645. Archbishop Laud beheaded. 

a celebrated minister to the scaffold is led, 

„ Battle of Philiphaugh between the Covenanters and 
the Marquis of Montrose. 
cruel Montrose is surprised by Leslie. 

„ Battle of Naseby decisive against Charles. 
Cromwell at Na>seby succeeds to his lav/rels. 

„ Battle of Nordlingen : Turenne defeats the Liiperi- 
• alists. 

^ ikH/tU manosuvres he slays their legums. 
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A.D. 

1647. The " Society of Friends" begins in England. 

caUed by their enemies the teet of the Qy/iken. 

1648. Peace of Westphalia : the present system of Euro- 

pean States establifiiied. 
begin a nwnber of SttUes in Europe, 



CHAP. VITL — ^FROM THE PEACE OP WESTPHALIA TO 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (A.D. 1648-1789). 

The period embraced by the last chapter was marked by a mul- 
titude of great events, the most celebrated of which were the 
discovery of a new hemisphere by Columbus, and the redis- 
covery by Luther of a grand principle in theology of perhaps 
equal importance. That period terminated with the times of 
Charles I. of England, when, according to Macaulay, the haz- 
ardous game began on which were staked the freedom and des- 
tinies of the English people— when the great statesmen of the 
land resolved to place their present and future kings in such a 
situation that they must either rule in conformity with the 
wishes of the nation, or make outrageous attacks on the most 
sacred principles of the Constitution. After a protracted con- 
test, Charles ratified, in the most solemn manner, that celebrated 
law known as the '^ Petition of Right," a law which forms the 
second great charter of our liberties. By ratifying that law, he 
bound himself never again to raise money without the consent 
of Parliament ; never again to imprison any person except in 
the course of law ; and never again to subject his people to the 
jurisdiction of courts-martiaL Within three weeks, however, 
after the signing of this solemn compact, it became evident that 
Charles had no intention of fulfilling any part of its terms. A 
violent conflict followed, resulting in the ignominious death 
of the unhappy monarch, in miseries innumerable to the 
nation during the reign of his two successors, and finally, in the 
great Revolution of 1688. 

The execution of Charles, or rather the Peace of Westphalia 
which immediately preceded it, commences the period on which 
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we are now entering. That celebrated Peace properly marks 
the advent of a new era, seeing that by it the principle of a 
" balance of power " in Europe was first recognised, the relig- 
ions and political rights of the German States established, and 
the independence of the Swiss Confederation acknowledged by 
Germany. It was signed at Munster, in Westphalia, October 
24, 1648, the contracting powers being France, Germany, and 
Sweden. Spain was not a party to it, as she and France still 
remained at war. The balance of power — ^the great principle 
established by this treaty — has ever since formed the palladium 
of the smaller States of Europe, though it was soon imperilled 
by the aspiring ambition of Louis XIV. 

It were needless to trace the many striking events which give 
character to this period, more especially as they will be found 
sufficiently indicated in the following sections. Though shorter 
in duration, it will bear favourable comparison with any previ- 
ous period. In England we have Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth, the restoration of Charles II., the atrocities that marked 
his reign, and the great revolution ; in Western Europe we have 
the career of the grasping and arrogant Louis XIY., the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, the war of the Spanish succession, 
and the capture of Gibraltar by the English ; in Northern 
Europe, Charles XII., Peter the Great, and the still greater 
Frederick of Prussia ; in politics we have the Peace of Utrecht 
and of Breda, the Treaties of Aix-la-Chapelle and Versailles, and 
the legislative union of England and Scotland ; in war, many 
great battles, both by land and sea ; in philosophy we have 
Kant in Germany, and Locke in England ; in literature, the 
brilliant names of John Milton, John Bimyan, and John Owen ; 
and in science. Sir Isaac Newton, James Watt, and the distin- 
^ished Swedish botanist, Linnaeus. 

SECT. 87. — From the Peace of Westphalia to the Bevolntion 

in England (A.D. 1648-1688). 

A.D. 

1649. Charles I. of England beheaded. 

Charles of England slain as a traitor, 

„ The Commonwealth begins in England. 

the Commons of Englamd swear to be trvs. 
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A.D. 

1649. Cromwell captures Drogheda and Wexford. 

the CcUholics are masaacred in the sott^iem tovms. 

1650. The Marquis of Montrose put to death at Edinburgh. 

crwd Montrose hy Leslie executed, 

J, Cromwell defeats the Scots at Dunbar. 
Crontwell encotmtera Leslie in towr. 

ff Death of Descartes, mathematician and philosopher, 
a celebrated mcUheiTuUician leaves the world. 

1651. Charles IT. crowned at Scone ; defeated at "Worcester 

the crovmed monarch loses the battle. 

„ Charles II. escapes to Normandy. 

the crowned monarch leaves the country. 

1652. First war between the English and Dutch. 

a bloody engagement lamented by the Dutch. 

1653. The Dutch fleet destroyed by Admiral Blake. 

a bloody engagement off La Hague. 

„ Oliver Cromwell made Lord Protector. 

the Commonwealth of England elect their head. 

1 654. A new Parliament is convened at Westminster. 

the Commons of England in London assemhle. 

1655. The English take possession of Jamaica. 

a colony of EngUmd in a low latitvde. 

1657. Admiral Blake bums a Spanish fleet at Tenerifle. 

bums their navy laden with plate. 

1658. Death of Cromwell : Eichard Cromwell Protector. 

Cromwell merits cor lasting regard. 

1659. Peace of the Pyrenees between France and Spain. 

conclude a matrimonial alliance by treaty. 

„ Aurung Zebe, " the Great Mogul," Emperor of Delhi 
the cMef Mogul elevated to the throne. 

1660. Charles II. of England restored to the throne. 

Carles, " the merty m>onarch,*' welwmed, 

„ Isaac Newton enters the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge the immortal Newton toeleomes. 

1661. Death of Cardinal Mazarin, minister of Louis XIY. 

Cardinal Mazann the eminent coimsellor. 
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A.D. 

1661. Coipoiation and Test Act passed against the Pres- 

byterians, 
an act nefa/rious for its mea/ns and objecU, 

„ Marquis of Argyle beheaded for treason. 

a celebrated narm in the annals of the Covenanters. 

1662. Charles II. sells Dunkirk to France for £500,000. 

Charleys need necessitates the deed, 

„ The Royal Society incorporated by Charles 11. 
charters an institute wnrivaUed mfame. 

„ French Academy of Inscriptions instituted. 

the Academy of Inscriptions and Medals fownded. 

„ Act of Uniformity ; 2000 English clergymen ejected. 
consdentiovs ministers imprisoned Bud. fined. 

„ Death of Pascal, author of the * Provincial Letters.* 
the brightest name in the annals of France. 

1663. Steam pump, for raising water, invented by the. 

Marquis of Worcester. 
commencement of the mightiest invention of the age. 

1664. The Conventicle Act passed. 

a cruel inhuman vrveature sanctioned, 

1665. Great plague in London: 8000 personscut off inaweek. 

a contagious and m,ortal malady in London. 

1666. Great fire in London ; 13,000 houses consumed. 

consumes a multitude of TMxnsions in the metropolis. 

„ Four days' conflict between the English fleet and the 
united squadrons of France and Holland, 
a bloody engagement with united navies, 

„ The * London Gazette,' the oldest newspaper in Eng- 
land, published. 
begins our unrivalled metropolitan n£wspapers. 

„ Battle of Pentland Hills : the Covenanters routed, 
the Covenanters mercilessly murdered in myriads. 

1667. Peace of Breda, which confirms to England Pennsyl- 

vania, New York, and New Jersey. 
confirms to England New- York and Pennsylvania, 

,, Milton publishes his famous 'Paradise Lost' 
the Mlebrated Milton^ a immortal poem. 
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iLD. 

1668. Treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle between France and Spain. 

a compact memorcAle in the amuUB of Europe, 

1669. Clarendon banished : formation of the ^^ Cabal.*' 

a cabcU of ministers noted for treachery, 

„ !N'ewton invents the differential and integral calculus, 
the celebrated NewtoiCs novel talismwn, 

„ Great eruption of Mount Etna, which continues forty 

days. 
Cakmia mowms her fMmy thousands, 

„ Candia taken by the Turks fromVenice. 
Candia included in the empire of Turkey, 

„ Phosphorus discovered by Brandt of Hamburg, 
a chemical ingredient of immense value, 

1670. The bayonet invented at Bayonne, in France. 

a JBayontiese invents & powerful weapon, 

1672. Louis XIV. conquers a great part of Holland. 

a heauliful instance of patriotic fortitude, 

„ The Mississippi discovered by Father Marquelte, a 
Frenchman, 
the basin of the Mississippi of peerless dimensions, 

1673. Death of Moli^re, the French comic poet. 

a comedian endures the penalty of hypochondria. 

„ Battle of Ghoczin : the Poles totally defeat the Turks, 
a battle memorable in Polish history, 

1674. Death of John Milton (bom 1608). 

our choicest English poet slumbers, 

„ John Sobieski, the last independent king of Poland, 
a celebrated name 'mong Polish sovereigns. 

1675. Eoyal Observatory of Greenwich founded. 

we calculate the meridian of places from London. 

„ Turonne, the French general, slain at Sassbach. 
a bra/oe marshal parts with l\fe, 

1676. Pope Innocent XI. assumes the tiara. 

the cardinals meet and appoint Innocent. 

„ Calico-printing first practised in England. 
calico now printed in England, 
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A.D. 

1677. Bunyan publishes his * Pilgrim's Progress.' 

BunyarCs immortal * Pilgrim ' published, 

1678. Popish plots in England instigated by Titus Oates. 

a crafty malcontent a perision receives, 

1679. The Habeas Corpus Act passed in England. 

a charter of immense practical value. 

,, The Long Parliament dissolved : Danby impeached, 
the Commons imprison the premier in the Tov^er, 

„ Battle of Drumclog : Claverhouse defeated, 
the Covenanters for once prove victorious, 

„ Battle of Bothwell Bridge : the Covenanters defeated. 
their cniel enemies pursue them with vengeance, 

„ Peace of Nimeguen bet. France and United Provinces. 
conclude at Nimeguen a peaceful treaty. 

1680. Carolina established as a British colony. 

Carolina memorable in the recent war. 

„ The political distinction of " Whig " and " Tory " 
begins in England, 
the CoTiservatives nam4 their rivals " Whigs," 

1681. London first lighted with oil lamps. 

causes imm^ense r^oicings in the capital, 

1682. Peter the Great ascends the throne of Eussia. 

the Czar who made Russia formidable. 

1683. The Eye-House Plots: Lord Eussel and Algernon 

Sydney executed. 
clandestine meetings in the Bye-House held, 

„ Siege of Vienna : the Turks defeated by the Polea 
a cotmtless multitude rotUed by the Oermans, 

1684. Treaty of Eatisbon : peace between France, Spain, 

and Germany, 
the cautious emperor restores Strashou/rg. 

1685. Death of Charles II. : accession of James 11; 

a Catholic monarch restrains our liberty, 

„ Battle of Sedgemoor between the Eoyalists and the 

Duke of Monmouth, 
the ham,ner of Monmouth, "Beligunu Liberty.** 
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A.D. 

1685. Eevocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. 

bands of emtgrarUs arrive in LwicUm. 

1686. League of Augsburg against France. 

a contract meant to restrain arnJbUum, 

1687. Sir Isaac Newton completes his *Principia.' 

the celebrcUed Newton reveals Ins philosophy, 

8E0T 88. — ^FMm tlie Bnglisli Beyolntion to tlie Peaoe 

of ntrecht (1688-171^. 

A.D. 

1688. The Revolution in England : James II. abdicates. 

benefits innumerable result from the revolution. 

„ Death of John Bunyan (bom 1628). 

composed an immx>rtal religious romance. 

1689. Accession of William and Mary : Toleration Act. 

the charters of England rejiewed on oath. 

„ Battle of EUliecrankie, and death of Claverhouse. 
a bloody malignant receives his verdict. 

„ Episcopacy abolished in Scotland, and Presbyterian- 
ism established, 
the Goveruinjters now rejoice in turn. 

„ Siege of Londonderry by James 11. 

the bra/oe Ennishilliners resist the tyrant. 

1690. Battle of the Boyne : total defeat of James 11. 

a bloody engagement terminates the tear, 

1692. Massacre of Glencoe by order of William III. 
a bloody massacre tarnishes hiafame, 

„ Battle off. La Hague between France and the Allies, 
in a bloody engagement they van>guish the French^ 

„ Battle of Steinkirk : the French defeat the Allies, 
a battle memorable among the victories of France. 

1694. Mary, Queen of England, dies. 

the career of Mary terminates by small-pox. 

„ Bank of England established, the first in the land, 
the Bank of England in Threadneedle Street. 

1695. Namur taken from the French by William IIL 

the capture of Namur vexes Louis, 
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A.D. 

1695. Dryden publishes his translation of YiigiL 

the celebrated jEneid of Virgil la Umnchsd, 

1696. Peter the Great takes and fortifies Azov. 

Cossack incursions terminate now, 

„ Kewcomen invents the atmospheric steam-engine, 
a cwriouSf new, and valuable invention, 

1 697. Peace of Eyswick : wars of the Grand Alliance cease. 

conclude in the Netherlcmds a treaty of peace, 

,, Battle of Zenta : the Turks totally defeated, 
a bloody engagemerU with the Turks at Zenta, 

„ Charles XII. ascends the throne of Sweden. 
Charles mounts the throne at Upsala, 

1698. Peter the Great visits England, and labours in the 

docks at Deptford. 
a celebrated monarch toils in an arsenal 

„ The Scots attempt to found a colony at Darien. 
a bubble of emigration terminates in ruin. 

„ Secret treaty of the Hague for the partition of the 
Spanish dominions, 
the cowrt of Madrid in a violent rage. 

1699. Peace of Carlowitz between Austria and Turkey. 

concludes a memorable treaty with Tv/rkey. 

1700. Accession of Philip V. of Spain : the Spanish war of 

succession, 
the a^ccession of Philip excites a vfar. 

„ Charles XII. defeats the Eussians at ITarva. 
Charles and Peter at war for years, 

„ Death of Dryden, the poet. 

a British poet of excdlenee expires, 

1701. Charles XIL defeats the Poles near Riga. 

the courageous Poles by a youth are beaten. 

„ Death of James IL at St Germains. 
an object of pity expires aJbroad. 

1702. Death of William III. : accession of Queen AnnOi 

the court of this qaeen for ." wUs*^ \b famous. 

ff England at war with France and Spain, 
our beau^ful queen at toar with France, 
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A.D. 

1703. Peter the Great founds St Petersburg. 

Qbot Peter in want of a harbottr, 

1704. Battle of Blenlieiiii : the Duke of Marlborough 

defeats the French and Bavarians. 
Britain pretents the warrior with an estate. 

„ Gibraltar taken from Spain by Sir Greorge Hooke. 
a celebraied promontory wresttd from Spain, 

y, Death of Locke, the celebrated English philosopher, 
a celebrated philosqpTier at Wrington sleeps, 

1706. Battle of Ramilies : Marlborough defeats the French. 

the Belgian popukux toitness the engagemer^, 

„ Birth of Benjamin Franklin at Boston. 

a celebrcUed patriot in the War of Independence. 

1707. Legislative union between England and Scotland. 

a common Fa/rliament extends ova power, 

„ Charles XII. invades Poland, and places Stanislaus 
on the throne. 
Charles and Peter at war in Poland. 

„ Battle of Almanza : the Allies defeated by the French 
and Spaniards. 
Berwick in the Peninsular toar prevails, 

„ Death of Aurung Zebe, " the Great Mogul." 
a celebrated prince for wealth SLud power. 

1708. Battle of Oudenarde : Marlborough and Eugene 

defeat the French. 
blast the Pretender's esspectation of reigning. 

„ The English take Sardinia and Minorca from Spaiu. 
Britain prosecutes the war resoltUdy'. 

1709. Battle of Poltowa : Charles XXL signally defeated 

by Peter the Great, 
the Czar at Poltowa wins a victory, 

„ Battle of Malplaquet : the French defeated by Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene, 
the branepH/nce a wounded victor. 

1710. St Paul's Cathedral, in London, completed. 

the cathedral of (St) Pavl was buUt by Wren. 
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A.D. 

1710. The Sacheverell riots in London. 

a churchman preaches against Bolinghroke and (krford. 

1711. Capitulation of the Pruth bet. Russia and Turkey. 

the capitulation of the Pnnth accomplUhed by Catharine. 

„ The * Spectator ' begins to be published in London. 
9^ celebraled periodical he^ns \xi tYiQ capital, 

1713. Peace of Utrecht: end of the war of the Spanish 

succession : Nova Scotia ceded to Britain 
by France. 
. a celebraled peace concluded in HoUand, 



BBOT. 89.— FMm the Peaoe of Vtredit to tlie Treaty of 
Alx-la-OhapeUe (1718-1748). 

A.D. 

1714. Death of Queen Anne : George L (Elector of 

Hanover) accedes to the throne, 
a childless queen changes the succession. 

1715. Eebellion in Scotland : battles of Sherifmuir and 

Preston, 
the champUms of the Pretender becUen by the Elector. 

„ Accession of Louis XV. of France. 

called by the people " Beloved Louis,** 

1716. Prince Eugene's campaign against the Turks, 

Belgrade and Peterwardein change masters. 

1717. The pianoforte invented by Schroder of Dresden. 

BroadtvoocP 8 pianos k Collard^s prrferred. 

1718. Charles XXL killed at the siege of FrederickshalL 

the champion of Protestantism brave and romantic, 

1719. Death of Addison the essayist, and of Flamsteed the 

astronomer, 
our choicest prose contributor vanishes. 

„ Quadruple alliance : Britain, France, Austria, and 
Holland against Spain. 
Britain a party to a celebrated treaty, 

1720. The Mississippi and South Sea bubbles buist 

buhblcs of peerless advantage explode. 
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1 720. Ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum discovered. 

the city of PompeiiHsfwnuAU excavatums, 

1721. Sir Robert Walpole l)ecoines Prime Minister. 

sl ceUbrated polUician his (idTnmistrcUiim begins. 

„ Inoculation for small-pox introduced into England, 
a tourse practised at first on criminals. 

1722. Last execution for witchcraft in Scotland (at Dor- 

noch). 
believed to be possessed "by foul demons. 

„ Death of the Duke of Marlborough. 

a cov/ra^eous Protestant of disHngimJied fame, 

1723. Death of Sir Christopher Wren. 

his cowntry is proud of his distvnguished genius, 

1725. Death of Peter the Great : accession of Catharine. 

the Czar Peter of fame illustrious. 

1726. Great earthquake at Palermo : 6000 lives lost 

the city of Palermo fearfully Tnenaced. 

1727. Death of George I.: accession of George II. 

our beloved prince dies of apoplexy. 

„ Death of Sir Isaac Newton. 

a celebrated philosopher departs in peace. 

1728. Great fire in Copenhagen : 650 houses destroyed. 

a city in Zeakmd by fire is ravaged. 

„ Congress of Soissons. 

crafty politicians in France arrive. 

„ B^hring Strait discovered : Asia found to be separate 
from the New World, 
a chasm appears dividing the RvssioLS. 

1 729. Treaty of Seville, bet. Britain, France, and Spain. 

they contract in the Peninsula ^.famious treaty. 

„ The city of Baltimore, in Maryland, founded, 
on the banks of the Patapsco thej found a toivn. 

1730. Earthquake in China : 100,000 perish in Pekin. 

the citizens of Pekin are greatly excited. 

l?31. Treaty between Britain, Spain, and Germany. 
Britain^ the Peninsula, and Germa/ny concur, 

S 
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A.D. 

1732. Birth of Greoige Washington, the American patriot 
birth of ik patriot to guide its tUsttnies. 

„ linnasus, the Swedish naturalist, sets out for Lapland 
the botanist of Uptal gathering flowers I 

„ The Jesuits expelled from China. 

the Chinese perseciUe the holy fathers, • 

„ Potatoes begin to be cultivated in Scotland. 

they cultivate potatoes in the gardens of Edinburgh, 

1734. Commercial treaty between Britain and Eussia. 
commerce and peace are helpful to states, 

1736. The Porteous Eiot in Edinburgh. 

Captain Porteous ha/nged by the mob. 

yj Francis, Duke of Lorraine, marries Maria Theresa, 

daughter of Charles VL 
the beautiful Queen of Hungary ia married, 

„ Death of Fahrenheit, inventor of the thermometer, 
a celebrated ph^osopher and heat measurer. 

„ Kouli Khan (Nadir Shah) becomes King of Persia, 
the celebrated Persian hero enthroned. 

1737. "War between Germany and Turkey. 

a Christicm prince humbled by the Porte. 

1738. Nadir Shah subdues Afghanistan. 

the celebrated Persian hero reduces it. 

„ The Eussians invade the Crimea. 

the Crimea penetrated by hosts ofPussians. 

„ John Wesley begins to found the sect of Methodists, 
a celebrcUed preacher heads a reform, 

1739. "War between Britain and Spain : capture of Puerto 

BeUo. 
capture of Puerto by tlie galla/nt Vernon, 

„ Peace of Belgrade, humiliating to Austria. 
Belgrade passes from Germans to Turks. 

„ Nadir Shah invades India, and plunders Delhi 
carries to Persia its hoarded treasures. 

ff Clayton produces carburetted hydrogen (coal-gas). 
Clayton's primitive gas evolved. 
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1740. Death of Charles VI., who is succeeded by Maria 

Theresa : war of the Austrian succession, 
her accession pltmges Austria in war, 

„ Frederick 11. (the Great) becomes ELing of Prussia, 
an active politiciwn and sage writer. 

1741. Cartagena (S. America) bombarded by Ad. Vernon. 

bambards & principal Spanish city, 

„ Linnseus founds the Academy of Sciences, 
the botanist of Upsal establishes an academy, 

1742. Charles VII. (of Bavaria), Emperor of Germany. 

Charles is proclaimed sovereign at Frankfort, 

„ Peace of Breslau between Austria and Prussia. 
Breslau passes from Austria to Frederick. 

„ The Grenville Administration in England beguis. 
begins to be Premier a statesman otfame, 

1743. George 11. defeats the French at Dettingen. 

Britain* s prestige sustained by George, 

„ France plans an invasion in favour of the Chevalier, 
a bold pretender sanguinely hopes, 

„ Peace of Abo between Sweden and Eussia — the 

Duke of Holstein to succeed Ulrica. 
Britain promotes the succession of Holstein 

1744. Britain declares war against France. 

Britain prepares for a sanguinary struggle, 

„ Admiral Anson completes his voyage round the world. 
Britain promotes a successful sailor, 

„ Death of Alexander Pope, the English poet(b. 1688). 
a brillicmt poet and splendid scholar, 

„ I^Ir Pelham becomes Prime Minister of England. 
Chatham or Pitt serves as a subaZtem, 

1745. The quadruple alliance between Britain, Austria, 

Holland, and Poland. 
Britain, Poland, and Austria allied, 

„ The Pretender lands in the Highlands of Scotland. 
Charles the Pretender supported by Lochiel. 
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A.D. 

1745. Battle of Prestonpans, between the Pretender and 

Sir John Cope, 
the chivalrous pririce tucceeda in Lothian. 

„ Francis L (of Lorraine) becomes Emperor of Germany, 
they erawn the petty sovereign of Lorraine, 

1746. Battle of Falkirk : the Chevalier victorious. 

the chivalrous prince by success intoxicated. 

Battle of Culloden : the Pretender totally defeated 

by the Duke of Cumberland. 
Cwmherland quenches the Jacobite insurrection. 

Dreadful earthquake in Peru — lima destroyed, 
the coast of Peru shaJcen and inundated. 

Princeton College, New Jersey, founded. 

the College of Princeton established in New-Englcmd. 

1747. Great naval victories over the French at Cape Finis- 

terre and Belleisle. 
the citizens ot Paris are seized with 9k panic. 

„ Lords Lovat, Edlmamock, and Balmerino beheaded, 
they behead the Pretender's stanch partisans. 

„ The indigo plant first cultivated in the United States. 
calico printing successfully prosecuted. 

1748. Death of James Thomson, the Scottish poet. 

the celebrated poet of ** the Seasons " rests, 

„ Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle between England, France, 
Spain, Austria, and Holland. 
coTicord among the principal states of Europe, 
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SHOT. 40.— From tlie Peace of Alx-la-Ohap^e to tlie AmericaB 
War of Independence (A.D. 1749-1774). 

A.D. 

1749. League between the Pope and the Venetians against 

the Algerines: birth of Laplace (died 1827). 
bands of pirates are su/nk by the Venetians. 

1750. Commercial treaty between Great Britain and Spain. 

eommeree taid peace in lieu ofivar. 
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1751. Arcot, in India, captured by Lord Clive. 

Clive proves himself an illuttrious convnumder. 

1752. The New Style adopted in England. 

the calendar passes over eleven days, 

„ Franklin proves the identity of lightning and elec- 
tricity, 
the dovds are proved to he electric hy Franklin. 

„ China-ware first manufactured in England. 
china produced of elegant forms, 

1753. The British Museum established in Montagu House. 

a collection of the prodttctions of all the globe, 

1754. Great earthquake at Cairo. 

the colossal pyramids alone escape, 

1756. Samuel Johnson publishes his English Dictionary. 

a celebrated epoch in our livi^ig lamguage, 

„ Great earthquakes in Portugal and South America, 
the cities of Qwito and Lisbon are levelled, 

., Britain and Prussia at war with France, Austria, and 
Eussia — ^the Seven Years* War. 
Britain and Prussia allied from irUerest, 

„ Minorca taken from Britain by the French. 
Byng pusillanimously loses Minorca, 

„ Calcutta captured by the Nabob of Bengal, 
the British prisoners are alive entombed, 

1757. Battle of Plassey : the Nabob of Bengal signally de- 

feated by the British. 
Clive procures his laurels at Plassey, 

„ Damiens, a lunatic, attempts to assassinate Louis XY. 
the crmlpriruie a lunatic punishes, 

„ The Austrians defeated by the Prussians at Lieberk. 
beaien hy the Prussians at Lieberk and Prague, 

„ The Austrians and French defeated by the Prussians 
at Eosbach. 
the courageous Prussians their laurels procure, 

1758. Cape Breton taken from the French by the British. 

a British possession hy Lawrence retc^ten. 
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1758. Britain seizes the Prench possessions in Senegambia. 
ca^piture the possessuma of Louis on the river. 

1769. Quebec taken from the French by General Wolfe, 
we capture Quebec,hxit lose the victor, 

„ The French d ef eated by the Allied army nnder Prince 
Ferdinand at Minden, Westphalia, 
the courageous prince and the allies victorious, 

„ The French fleet destroyed by Admiral Boscawen. 
Boseawen procures at La^os a victory, 

„ Admiral Hawke defeats the French fleet near Brest, 
the British Parliamunt loudly triumphs, 

1760. Canada wrested by Britain firom France. 

Caiuxda passes to new owners, 

,, Lord CHve returns to England, laden with booty. 
created a peer for his Indian exploits. 

„ Death of George II., and accession of George III. 
accession of a prince of inflexible wUl. 

„ The Prussians defeat the Austrians at Torgau. 
a brave Prussian's noble exploit, 

1 761. The first canal in Britain constructed. 

BrmdJey plans the Manchester cam/U, 

„ Pondicherry captured firom the French. 

capture of Pondicherry by an English commodore. 

„ War between Britain and Spain — the Bourbon 

" Family Compact." 
a compact to promote the imterests of B&wrbons, 

1 762. Manilla and Havana taken by the English from Spain. 

conquest of the Philippines by an English fleet, 

1763. Seven Years' War ends : peace at Paris : our national 

debt increased by £75,000,000. 
Britain at peace with her neighbours again, 

„ Watt greatly improves Nowcomen's steam-engine, 
the ablest practical invention of the age, 

„ Hargraves invents the spinning-jenny. 

a curious application of machinery to hand-Uxms, 

ff Accession of Catharine II. to the throne of Eussia. 
a celebrated patroness of men of genius. 
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1764. Byron sets out on his voyage round the world. 

on the coasts of Paiagonia he enanmt€rs storms. 

The King of Oude defeated by the English at Bu3car. 
a celebrated potentate of India subdued, 

A duty imposed on all American goods brought to 
England, 
an Act of Pa^liamewt of momentous issue, 

„ Accession of Stanislaus 11.^ last king of Poland. 
Oatharine^s paramour made a sovereign. 

1765. Joseph IL, Emperor of Germany. 

a catUious prince, moderate and liJberail. 

„ The American Stamp Act : the colonies rebel, 
an ^c^ of FarliamerU to mtUiny leads. 

1766. The Stamp Act repealed, but the right of taxing 

maintained. 
colonial patriots mwrmmr at the measwre, 

„ Bruce begins his travels in Asia Minor, Abyssinia, &c. 
Bruce proceeds on a m^emordble mission, 

„ The Isle of Man purchased from the Duke of Athol. 
the British pv/rchase Mona for money, 

1767. Wallis and CartereFs discoveries in the South Seas. 

Carterel proceeds on a mission to the Pa.eific. 

1768. Cook explores Kew Holland and Kew Zealand. 

Gook proceeds on a mission of research, 

„ Eoyal Academy established by Sir Joshua Beynolds. 
the Academy's president an emineni artist, 

„ Corsica ceded to France by the Genoese. 

the Oorsicans prefer the empire to the republic, 

1769. Napoleon I. bom at Ajaccio, in Corsica. 

bom the prince of ombitMus tyrants, 

1770. Euler publishes his Algebra at St Petersbun^. 

the Academy of Petersburg published the work, 

1771. Death of Gray, author of "Elegy in a Country 

Churchyard." 
a beautiful poem perpetuates his celebrity. 
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1772. First partition of Poland between Russia, Prussia, 

and Austria, 
the ceUbnUed partition of Poland determined on. 

1773. Captain Cook sets out on his second voyage. 

Cook proceeds to the Pacific again. 

„ Society of the Jesuits abolished by Clement XIV. 
tUfolished by the papeU pontiff, OanganelU. 



SECT. 4L— From tlie American War to tlie Froiudi Reyolvtioii 

(AJ>. 1774-1789). 

1 774. The American War of Independence begins. 

begin their (fUfOrrel with the parent steUe, 

„ "Warren Hastings first Govemor-Greneral of India, 
the British Parliament appoints him supreme. 

„ Death of Oliver Goldsmith, the distinguished Irish 
poet and naturalist. 
a celebrated poet quits the scene, 

„ Death of Louis XV.: accession of Louis XVI. 
began as Apotoerful and popular king, 

1775. Battle of Bunker's Hill, near Boston. 

colonial patriots purchase their lau/rels, 

„ Greneral Washington appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the colonial forces, 
a courageous patriot appointed their leader. 

1776. The American Declaration of Independence. 

colonial patriots publish their manifesto. 

„ General Howe takes Long Island, New York, and 
part of New Jersey. 
bomhards the principal ports of the insurgcTUs, 

„ Necker becomes Director of Finance in France, 
a celebrated Protestant appointed minister, 

1777. Battle of Brandywine : capture of Philadelphia. 

the British prevail at Philadelphia in Pennsylvania. 

ff Battle of Saratoga : General Burgoyne, with all his 
army, surrenders to the colonists. 
coUmial patriots prove their zeak 
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1778. France recognises the independence of the British 

colonies : Britain declares war against France. 
Britain opposed by a powerful rival, 

„ Spain offers to mediate between Britain and the 
colonies : birth of Sir H. Davy, 
the British Parliament proudly refuses it. 

,, Death of Linnaeus, the eminent Swedish botanist, 
the botanist of Vpsal quietly rests, 

1779. Spain declares war against Britain, and, along with 

France, besieges Gibraltar. 
Britain opposed by a poioerful trio. 

„ Captain Cook, on his third voyage, is killed at 
Hawaii, in the Sandwich Islands, 
the captain perishes in the perilous voyage. 

1780. Sir G. Rodney defeats the Spanish fleet off Cape St 

Vincent. 
Britain is proud of Rodney, her warrior, 

„ Charleston, South Carolina, surrenders to the British, 
the colonial patriot army worsted. 

., Lord George Gordon Riots in London, 
a croiod of Protestant rioters eosecuted, 

1781. Comwallis defeats the colonial army at Guildford. 

the colonial patriot army beaten. 

„ Comwallis surrenders to the united American and 
French army at Yorktown. 
the cowardly peer retires from the contest. 

„ Necker is succeeded by Calonne as Finance Minister, 
the celebrated Protestant resigns his charge, 

„ Sir W. Herschell discovers the planet Uranus, 
the beauiiful plam^t Uranus observed. 

„ Immanuel Kant publishes his * Critic of Pure Reason. ' 
the * Critic of Pwre Reason * composed, 

1782. Elliot gallantly defends Gibraltar against the 

powerful armaments of France and Spain, 
the British persistently resist their efforts, 

I, Rodney defeats the French fleet ofl" Dominica. 
created s^peer for roiUing the French, 
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1782. Wedgewood invents the pyrometer for mflssuring 

the heat of fomaces. 
a day pyronuter is reduced in dimennamti 

1783. Treaty of YeTsailles : Britain acknowledges the inde- 

pendence of the United States, 
her colonial poesesnons relinqmAed gntdgimgUf. 

„ William Pitt becomes Prime Minister of England. 
a celebrated Parliamentary oraior at the heim^ 

1 784. Peace concluded between Great Britain and Holland. 

they cede their potsessicns in the remoU Mst. 

„ Peace between the English andXippoo Sahib in India. 
conclude a peoM with Bajak Sakib. 

„ First aerial voyage in England by Yincent LeonardL 
his balloon appears sa it risee in the sky. 

J, Mail-coaches supersede post-horses in England, 
a Bristol pcUriot reforms the system, 

1785. The Queen of France loses her popularity: ''the 

diamond necklace." 
the accomplished queen ruined by LamUte. 

1 786. Warren Hastings impeached in Parliament 

a bold Pa/rliam£n>tary orator impeaches him. 

y, Lord Comwallis appointed Govemor-Greneral of India. 
Comwallis appiofimJUd to rule in /ndia. 

yy Death of Frederick the Great : accession of Frederick- 
William to the throne of Prussia, 
a capricious potentate ruined by indolence, 

„ Commercial treaty between England and France. 
commerce appeases the rivalry of nations, 

1787. The colony of New South Wales established. 

our convicts proceed to a remote penitentiary, 

„ Wilberforce and Clarkson denounce slavery. 

the British Parliament roused by iikelr pleadinffs. 

„ The .Assembly of Notables meets at Yersailles. 
Colonne proposes to restore the equipoise, 

1 788. Brienne retires, and Keeker is recalled by Louis. 

the Catholic prelate relieved of the ftins. 
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1788. Death of Prince Charles Edward at Rome, 
the ehivalroui PreUnder reHret to hU rut. 

ff The Quakers of Philadelphia emancipate their slaves. 
eoTucientiaui Quakers retiiore thorn their rights. 



CHAP. IX. — FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE 
PRESENT TIME (A.D. 1780-1869). 

It would be difficult to find in any age or country an event of a 
purely secular nature that can vie in importance with the French 
Revolution. We have now in these pages surveyed several 
thousand leading events — events belonging to all countries of the 
globe, and to the seven millenniums that have elapsed since 
human history began ; but, laying aside the Universal Deluge, 
the Call of Abraham, and the Birth of Christ (all of which par- 
take of the fiupematiiral)f we have nowhere discoveitKl an event 
which, in the interests that were at stake, the passions brought 
into play, or the magnitude of the results, can fairly compare 
with this tremendous revolution. The mighty empires of an- 
cient times wore founded or overthrown with much noise and 
bloodshed, but, generally speaking, each of them left the world 
and the human race very much as it found them. Originating 
in the avarice or ambition of the individual actors, they were 
carried into effect by mere physical force, and not by intellect, 
reason, or justice. Or if, in later ages, we detect intellectual 
and moral idecu at work — as in the achievements of Mohammed, 
Hildebrand, and the Crusaders-^ ive see them assimiing the de- 
generate forms of fanaticism and superstition. Nowhere did the 
conquerors make an indelible impression on the race, or ameli- 
orate the condition of society. Some great inventions and dis- 
coveries — OS the arts of writing and of printing, the variation of 
the needle, and the law of gravitation— have, indeed, produced 
mighty and manifold changes, but in every instance these 
ehanges have been silent, slow, and gradual ; whereas the great 
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revolution wliich ushered in the present age, and which has given 
tone and character to all its main events, burst on the world 
with aU the suddenness of a volcano, shaking to its foundations 
the country in which it occurred, and darkening the heavens of 
all civilised lands. 



8S0T. 42.— From the Meeting of the Btatef-Oeneral to the 
Death of Louli ZVL (A.D. 1789-1798). 

A.D. 

1789. The States-General convoked to meet at Versailles. 

a celebrated quarrel which mdns thrones. 

The States-General assume the title of '' the National 
Assembly." 
an Abbs proposes to repair to Tennis-Cou/rt 

„ TheBastile broken open, and the Governor massacred. 
begvns the popular ** reign of terror," 

,, The princes and chief nobility leave France. 
Condi aud the priruxs retire volv/rUarily, 

„ The National Assembly adopts the declaration of 
" the Rights of Man." 
the culminating point of the era of tumidt 

„ Washington becomes first President of the TJ. States, 
a celebrated patriot raised to authority. 

„ The Federal Constitution accepted by all the States, 
the colov/red people remain in vassalage. 

1790. France divided by the National Assembly into 

eighty-five departments. 
change is paramount every where. 

„ Louis swears fidelity to the new Constitution, 
the comm/m people in thousands witness it. 

,, Titles of nobility and monastic establishments 
abolished in France, 
the convents pulled down and titles exscinded. 

„ The National Guard (of 300,000 citizens) instituted, 
the citizens of Paris trained to *oar. 

II Death of George Howard and of Benjamin Franklin. 
eeUbrated for philanthropy in their various walks. 
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1791. Miiabeau becomesPresidentof the National Assembly. 

heeomea their President at a trying crisis, 

y, The King and royal family escape £:om Parisi but 
are captured at Varenne. 
the citizens of Paris in the Tuileries confiiM them. 

„ Riots in Birmingham : Dr Priestley's house destroyed. 
chcLStise Priestley the cUheistical chemist I 

„ Death of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
an able and zealous teacher of Christianity. 

„ Galvani discovers electro-magnetism. 

a curious play at telegraphic communication, 

1792. Death of Leopold II. : accession of Francis II. 

accedes to power during a violent ferment. 

„ The Allied army (Prussian, Austrian, and Dutch) 
cross the French frontiers, 
they ca/me to qtiell the twmult in France. 

„ The Tuileries attacked : the Swiss Guard massacred, 
the beautiful queen in molerU dismay, 

., The Allied army defeated by Dumouriez. 
boldly punishes the violators of the frontier. 

„ The National Convention (Robespierre, Murat, and 
Danton) constituted. 
accession to power of violent demagogues, 

,. Louis deposed by the National Convention : France 
declared a Republic, 
the blood of the prince vociferously demanded. 

„ France ofiTers support to all nations desiring liberty. 
a call to the peoples to overthrow despotism^ 

1793. Louis condemned to death by the Convention. 

consign their prince a victim to the gidllotine. 



8E0T. 48.— From the Death of Louis XVI. to the Election of 
Napoleon as First Consul (A.D. 1798-1709). 

A.D. 

1793. France declares war against Britain and Holland, 
they begin the quarrel by attacking Holland, 
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1 793. The English and Dutch fleets defeated by the French 

off Cape St Vincent, 
they begin the quarrel by tamisfUng our glory, 

„ The Queen condemned to death by the Convention, 
the beautiful queen a victim to the gwUoHTie. 

y, Napoleon Buonaparte first distinguishes himself at 
the siege of Toulon. 
begins to appear the terror of the aqe. 

1794. Howe defeats the French fleet off TJshant. 

a BrUishpeer vidarunu at sea, 

„ Eobespierre and twenty of his partisans guillotined, 
the cruel paragon of tyranny suffers, 

„ Battle of Warsaw : destruction of Polish independ- 
ence, 
the courageous Poles vanvquished by Suwarrow. 

„ Death of Edward Gibbon, author of * History of De- 
cline and FaU of the Eoman Empire.' 
brilliantly portrays its various stages, 

1 795. The French overrun Holland : the Stadtholder escapes. 

brave PicJiegru victorious in the Low-Coimtries. 

y, Mungo Park sets out on his first African expedition, 
the celebrated Park travels to Ludamar, 

„ Cape Colony and Ceylon taken by the English, 
their colonial possessions are taken by Elphinstone, 

„ Maynooth College, Ireland, founded and endowed. 
Catholic priests vociferate for liberty/ 

„ Peace concluded at Basle between France and Prussia. 
coTicliuies with Prussia a treaty of aZliance, 

„ The French Koyalists rebel against the Convention : 
are suppressed by Napoleon Buonaparte. 
• Buonaparte proves a victorious leader, 

„ Final partition of Poland between Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, 
the courageous Poles ouUive their liberty. 

1796. Napoleon commences his Italian campaign. 

Buonaparte proves victorious at MovUenotte. 
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1796. Napoleon defeats the Austiians at LodL 

the bridge is passed by the metorious Napoleon, 

y, Death of Eobert Bums, the national poet of Scotland, 
his beavMful poems his truest monvmenZ, 

„ Treaty of Udefonso between France and Spain, 
tiiey eovuilvde b, peace vexatums to England, 

1797. Admiral Jervis defeats the French and Spanish fleets 

off Cape St Vincent. 
Britain's prestige vindicated in Portugal, 

„ Commercial panic in England : the Bank of England 
stops payment. 
bank paper in temporary paymevU. 

„ Mutiny of the English fleets at Spithead and the Nore. 
the British Parliament in terrible pamc 

,y Death of Edmund Burke, statesman and orator, 
the British Parliaments truest pride. 

'„ Great naval victory by Admiral Duncan over the 
Dutch off Camperdown. 
Britain is proud of her valiant peer, 

„ Peace of Campo Formio between France and Austria : 
the latter cedes the Low Countries and the 
Ionian Islands to France. 
Buon>aparte*s perfidy to Venice appears. 

„ !Napoleon returns fix)m Italy to Paris. 

Buonaparte proclaimed the victorious ** Pacificator.'* 

1798. ^Napoleon suppresses the Papal Government, and 

imprisons the Pope, 
the Catholic pontiff vacates Rome. 

„ Napoleon embarks for Egypt, and takes Alexandria. 
Buonaparte proceeds from Toulon with an army. 

„ Battle of the Pyramids : Buonaparte defeats Murad 
Bey, and enters Cairo. 
battle of the Pyramids, a terrible rout / 

„ Battle of the Nile : Nelson totally defeats the French. 
Biumaparte paralysed by a tremendous reverse, 

yy Rebellion in Ireland under Lord Fitzgerald. 
Catholics and Protestants in treasonable revolt. 
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1799. Bass and Flinders prove Tasmania an island. 
boldly pass between Victoria and Tcunumia, 

„ Seringapatam taken "by Sir David Baird : Tippoo 
Sahib kiUed. 
Baird prevails over the valiant Tippoo. 

Siege of Acre : Napoleon defeated by Sir S. Smith. 
checks the progress of the triumphant victor. 

Death of George Washington, first President of the 
United States, 
they bury the President at Fenwrn, Virginia, 

Napoleon, in Paris, is prockimed " First Consul." 
Buonaparte placed at the top of the tree. 
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SECT. 44.— From the Eleotlon of the Flnit ConBnl to the 
Battle of AnsterUts (A.D. 1799-1805). 

A.D. 

1800. The Nabob of Surat resigns his government to the 

British. 
British rule extetiding widely. 

„ Napoleon crosses the Alps into Italy with an army 
of 50,000 men. 
his cha/riot rides on the vrings of the vjind I 

„ Battle of Marengo : Napoleon defeats the Austriaas. 
Buonaparte* s rule is widely extended, 

„ Battle of Hohenlinden : the Austrians signally de- 
feated by the French, 
the brave republica/ns win in the war, 

„ Death of William Cowper, poet, author of * The Task.' 
Cowper at rest, and weary of the world, 

„ Seat of Government of United States changed from 

Philadelphia to Washington, 
the capital removed unsely to Washington. 

1801. Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Britain and Ireland are wedded in bonds, 

„ Treaty of Luneville between Germany and France, 
the coiM'se of the Rhine, her western boundary. 
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1801. Pitt resigns the premiership : accession of Addington. 

a brief rest in an extraordinary career, 

„ Abercromby defeats the French at Alexandria, 
the bold Repuhlka/M expeUed the cotmtry, 

„ Paul L assassinated : accession of Alexander I. 
the Czar of Eitssia expires in blood, 

„ First regular census of the United Kingdom taken : 
population, 16,942,646. 
begin to reckon by exact censtts, 

„ Nelson destroys the Danish fleet at Copenhagen. 
* * Britarmia rules the waves *' bravely / 

„ Convention between England and Russia — Alex- 
ander withdraws from the Northern League, 
the Czar resolves to withdraw from the Confederacy. 

„ The Surrey tram-railway, the first in Britain. 
cars run from Wandsworth to Croydo^. 

„ Ceres, the first of the minor planets, discovered by 
Piazzi at Palermo. 
Bode* 8 rule is wonderfully confirmed. 

1802. Peace of Amiens between Britain, France, and Spain. 

Britain rests in her toar with France. 

„ Napoleon elected First Consul for life, 
the Corsican rules by the ivUl of FravAX, 

„ Cape Colony restored to the Dutch by England. 
Britain restores the extremity of Africa. 

„ Ohio enters the American Union as the 17th State 
the colossal Republic extends her domain. 

1803. Tasmania established as a penal colony. 

cowoicted rogues exported to Hobart-Town. 

„ Louisiana purchased from France by the States. 
cotton is raised and exported hence. 

„ Britain renews the war with France. 
Britain renews the wa/r in haste, 

„ The French overrun Hanover. 

Buonaparte resumes the war in Homcywr. 

„ Delhi retaken by General Lake from the Mahrattaa 
Britain resists the warlike Uolcar. 

T 
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1804. MuBgo Park sets out on his 2d voyage of discoverj. 
bravely rettwna to explore the Joliha, 
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Duke d'Enghien murdered by order of Napoleon. 
Buonaparte rues his tvrath &nd. Jealousy, 

iNapoleon crowned " Emperor of the French." 
Buonaparte reigns in the West supreme. 

Pitt reappointed Prime Minister of England. 
called to reoccupy his wonted station. 

Spain declares wat against England. 
Britain resumes the war with Spain. 



1805. Third coalition against France, of England, Eussia, 

Austria, and Sweden. 
Britain and Russia in willing alliance. 

„ Napoleon, at Milan, is proclaimed " King of Italy." 
tbb croum of iron is wrested from Lombardy. 

f, Napoleon prepares an armament to invade England, 
he comes to ravage our western land. 

„ Battle of Trafalgar: Nelson destroys the French and 
Spanish fleets, hut is mortally wounded. 
** Britannia rules the waves" alone. 

„ Battle of Austerlitz — the Allies signally defeated. 
Buonaparte regains his wonted laurels. 

SECT. 46.— From tba Battle of AuBterllts to Napoleon's 
Retreat flrom Moscow (A.D. 1805-1812). 

A.D. 

1806. Cape Colony seized hy the English from the Dutch. 

Baird restores our wonted mastery. 

,, Death of Pitt, and of his rival, d. J. Fox. 
the British realm in weeds of m,ourning. 

„ Napoleon makes his brothers, Joseph and Louis, 
kings of Naples and Holland respectively, 
the brothers reign by the will of Napoleon. 

„ ITie " Confederation of the Rhine " formed, with 
Napoleon as Protector, 
the Co^ederaiion of the Rhine his tpilling instrument 
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A.D. 

1 806. Sir J. Stuart defeats the French at Maida, in Calabria. 

our chivalrous regiments worst him at Maida, 

„ The King of Prussia declares war against Napoleon, 
a celebrated ruler at war with Napoleon, 

„ Battle of Jena : the power of Prussia annihilated. 
blood and ruin in the wake of NapoUtm, 

„ Napoleon issues his famous Berlin Decrees. 

Biumaparte's revenge for the exploits of oar navy, 

1807. Battle of Eylau : Napoleon defeats the Eussian army. 

Buonaparte routs them at EylaUj in Prussicu 

„ Treaty of Tilsit between France, Russia, and Prussia. 
compels them to ratify his worst proceedings, 

„ Conspiracy of the Prince of Asturias against tlie 
King of Spain, 
the Corsican resorts to extreme perfidy. 

„ Copenhagen bombarded, and the Danish fleet seized 
by the British under Cathcart and Gambier. 
Cathcart receives his wages from Parliament, 

„ Treaty of Fontainebleau for the partition of Portugal 
between France and Spain. 
Braganza is ruined hy a wily opponent. 

„ The royal family of Portugal escapes to Brazil, 
the brave regent an exile from Portugal, 

1808. The French, under Murat, enter Madrid. 

Buonaparte resolves to extend his rule. 

„ Treaty of Bayonne : Charles IV. cedes to Napoleon 
Spain and the colonies. 
Buonaparte^ s rapa^sity excites a revoU, 

„ The Spanish patriots solicit aid from Britain. 
Britain resolves ou an expedition of resistance, 

„ Wellington lands at Mondego Bay to resist Napoleon. 
courageous Arthur Wellesley arrives. 

„ Battle of Vimiera : Wellington defeats the French, 
the British army wholly routs them. 

„ Convention of Cintra : the French army allowed to 
retire safely to France, 
the brave Arthur Wellesley resigns. 
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A.D. 

1 809. Battle of Conina : Sir John Moore defeats the French , 

but is killed in the hour of victory. 
CoTuna reminds us of Wolfe*8 verses. 

Battles of Eatishon, Abenshurg, and Eckmiilil : 
Napoleon defeats the Austrians. 
Buonaparte rtoidves a wound in the victory. 

Battle of Wagram : the Austrians totally defeated. 
completely routs them at Wagram^ near Vienna, 

Battle of Talavera : Wellington routs the French. 
completely routed by WelUngton at Talavera, 

Collingwood defeats the French fleet in the Medi- 
terranean. 
Britannia rules the waves victoriously, 

1810. Napoleon having deposed Josephine, marries Maria 

Louisa of Austria. 
Buonaparte resorts to a ba^e expedient, 

„ Louis Buonaparte abdicates the throne of Holland, 
which is now incorporated with France, 
a brief reiffn of care and vjretchedness, 

„ The French defeated by Wellington at Busaco. 
Buxmaparte^s army beaten by WeUlngton. 

„ Napoleon bums all British merchandise in France. 
Buonaparte resolves to bum our exports. 

„ Mauritius captured from the French by General 

Abercromby. 
a colony rich in cotton and wheat. 

1811. Eegency of the Prince of Wales (George lY.) com- 

mences, 
a careless heir his country* s care, 

„ General Graham defeats the French at Barossa. 
compelled to retire from the bloody conflict, 

„ Maria Louisa delivered of a son — styled " King of 
Rome." 
Buonaparte's heir bom to care, 

„ Battle of Albuera : the French totally defeated, 
an achievemenit remarkable for British courage. 
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A.D. 

1811. Serious riots in Nottingham : the weavers resist the 

introduction of machinery. 
hands of rioters convulse the country. 

1812. Ciudad Rodrigo stormed and taken by the British. 

Oivdad Rodrigo captured by the Duke, 

„ Capture of Badajos by the Duke of Wellington. 
capture of a reruyumed border fortress, 

„ The United States declare war against Great Britain, 
our cousins resent the blockade of France, 

„ Napoleon invades Russia with a force of 498,000 men. 
Buonaparte rushes on his coming destiny, 

„ Battle of Salamanca : Madrid taken by Wellington, 
the conqueror receives a badge of distinction, 

,, Battle of Borodino : fearful carnage on either side. 
both armies at Borodino decimated, 

„ The Americans invade Canada, but, after several 
sanguinary battles, are compelled to surrender, 
the British army beats them at Detroit, 

„ Moscow burned by the Russian authorities : 11,000 
houses consumed, 
a conflagration ruinous to Buonaparte's destiny, 

SECT. 46.— From Napoleon'! Retreat from Hobcow to the 
Battle of Waterloo (A.D. 1812-1816). 

A.D. 

1812. Battle of the Berezina : Napoleon loses 20,000 men. 

Buonaparte's retreat is covered with disaster, 

„ Napoleon deserts his army, and returns to Paris. 
Buonaparte readies his capital in disguise, 

1813. Concordat of Fontainebleau between Napoleon and 

the Pope. 
Buonaparte's ruse with his Catholic Holiness, 

„ Sixth coalition against France — ^England, Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and Sweden, 
the countries of Europe combine against him. 

„ Napoleon quits Paris for the seat of war in Germany. 
Buonaparte renews the campaign in Germany, 



294 FACTS AND DATES. 

A.D. 

1813. Battles of Lutzen, Bautzen, Wurtzchen : Napoleon 

defeats the Allies. 
Buonaparte redeems his charcuiter as a general. 

Battle of Vitoria : Wellington defeats the French, 
a batUe ruinous to Buonaparte's hopes. 

Battle of the Pyrenees : Wellington defeats Soult. 
is completely routed by the British general, 

Wellington and the Peninsular army enter France, 
the Bidassoa is reached by our brave hero. 

Battle of Leipsic : Napoleon defeated by the Allies. 
Buonapart£s ruinous campaign in Germany. 

Revolution in Holland : the Prince of Orange re- 
sumes his crown, 
a bloodless revolution breaks-out iu Holland. 

The Allied army crosses the Rhine, and invades 
France, 
they cross the Rhine, a countless host. 

1814. Treaty of Kiel between Britain, Sweden, and Den- 

mark : Denmark cedes Norway to Sweden, 
and receives back her colonies, 
the colonies restored by the brave Swedes. 
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Surrender of Paris to the Allied army. 

Buonaparte ruined, his capital surrenders ! 
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Battle of Toulouse : Marshal Soult defeated by Wel- 
lington. 
completely repulses the courageous Soult. 

Napoleon abdicates, but retains the title of Emperor. 
Buonaparte resigns his crown and kingdom. 

Napoleon transported to Elba in the British frigate 
" Undaunted." 
Btionaparte retires to a cheerless solitude. 

Louis XVIII. enters Paris as King of the French, 
the Bourbons regain their crowns and sceptres. 

V Peace of Paris : France restored to her original limits. 
Christendom resounds with boundless joy. 
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A.D. 

1814. The Sovereigns of Russia and Prussia visit England. 

Britain reaoundt with a cry of jubilee. 

„ Washington, capital of the United States, captured, 
and the capitol burned, 
the British reduce the capitol to ashes. 

,y General Boss defeats the Americans at Baltimore. 
courageous Boss in bcUtU is kiUed, 

„ Congress of Vienna : the Allies ratify the Treaty of 

Paris, 
the bounds of European countries settled. 

„ Peace of Ghent between Britain and the U. States. 
concord restored between Britain and the States. 

1815. Battle of New Orleans: the British defeated by 

General Jackson, 
the Briti^ repulsed with considerable loss. 

„ Kapoleon escapes from Elba, and arrives at Cannes 

with 1000 men. 
Buonaparte returns, to the consternation of all. 

„ Louis XVIII. escapes from Paris : Napoleon re- 
sumes the crown. 
Bu,onaparte returns, to the confusion of Louis. 

„ Battles of Ligny and Quartrebras. 

Blucher is routed in the boMe of Ligny. 

„ Battle of Waterloo : Napoleon totally defeated by 
Wellington and Blucher. 
Buonaparte is ruined by the combined Allies. 

8E0T. 47.— From the Battle of Waterloo to tlie Aooeitlon 
of George ZV. (A.D. 1S16-1S20). 

A.D. 

1815. The Allied army again returns to Paris, 
the capital re-entered by the brave Allies. 

„ Napoleon surrenders to Captain Maitland of the 
" Bellerophon." 
he claims at JRoch^ort British leniency. 

„ The Holy Alliance between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, 
the Czar originates a curious alliance. 



296 FACTS AND DATES. 

A.D. 

1815. Napoleon arrives at St Helena. 

Buonaparte removed to a cheerless isle. 

„ Second Peace of Paris between France and the Allies. 
compelled to restore the contents of the Louvre. 

„ Murat, ex-king of Naples, and Marshal Ney, shot, 
a base recompense to brave leaders. 

1816. Marriage of Princess Charlotte of Wales to Leopold 

of Saxe-Coburg, afterwards King of Belgium. 
betrothes the heir of the crown of England, 

„ The Argentine Confederation shakes off the Spanish 
yoke, 
the colonists resolve to become independent. 

„ Algiers bombarded by a British fleet, and slavery 
abolished in Algeria. 
Britain restores the captives magruinimously, 

„ The Elgin Marbles purchased by Parliament. 
celebrated records in the British Musev/m. 

1817. Death of Princess Charlotte of Saxe-Coburg. 

Britain regrets the beloved princess. 

„ Marquis of Hastings overthrows the Mahratta and 
Pindaree power in India, 
a British ruler conquers the Pindarees. 

1818. Marriage of the Duke of Clarence (William IV.), 

and of the Duke of Kent (father of Queen 
Victoria), 
the citizens rejoice, and the bells ring. 

„ Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle decrees the removal 
from France of the Army of Occupation, 
the British return, with the consent of Eichelieu. 

„ Battle of Maypu ; Chil6 becomes independent of 
Spain, 
the Chilians raise their colony to a republic. 

„ Velocipedes first introduced into England from 
Germany. 
bicycles run on our common roads. 

,j Death of Queen Charlotte, wife of George IIL 
Charlotte rests from the cares of royalty. 
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1819. Birth of QueenVictoria, daughter of the Duke of Kent. 
Britain r^'oicca at the bir^ of Viotoria, 

First passage of the Atlantic by steam from New 
York to Liverpool, 
a celebrated era in commerce and trade. 

Monster Eeform Meeting in Manchester; many 

persons killed, 
a cry to reform the constituency in towns. 

Death of Marshal Blucher of Prussia, 
a cross of iron his badge of triumphs 
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BBOT. 48.— From the Aooetiion of Oeorfe ZV. to the Aooeuloii 

of Wmiam ZV. (A.D. 1820-1880). 

1820. Death of George III., and accession of George IV. 

continued to reign fifty-nine years, 

„ Revolution in Spain against Ferdinand VII. 
the Bourbons repress freedom of worship, 

„ Duke do Borri assassinated in France by Louvel. 
the Bourbons* reign in Fram/oe is execrated, 

„ The Cato conspiracy, and attempt to murder the 
British Cabinet, 
the compiratoTS arrested and d^ily executed, 

„ Revolutions in Naples and Piedmont suppressed by 
. Austria, 
where Bourbons reign freedom expires, 

„ The trial of Queen Caroline commences. 

the citizens are roused to fearful excitement, 

1821. Florida ceded by Spain tb the United States. 

the colossal republic Florida acquires, 

„ Battle of Carobobo : New Granada, Ecuador, and 
Venezuela shake off the Spanish yoke, 
the '* Columbia/n Republic "formed by Bolivar, 

„ The Greek Revolutionary War commences. 
B cry for nfuge from despotic cruelty, 

,1 Death of Napoleon Buonaparte at St Helena. 
. Bwnaparte released from hit dreary captivity / 



298 FACTS AXD DATES. 

A.D. 

1821. Coronation of Geoige IV. : Queen Caroline vainly 

attempts to gain admission into West- 
minster Abbey. 
Caroline refused admissum to the ceremony. 

J, Funeral of Queen Caroline : great riot in London, 
the eitizeru resent the despofi conduct, 

1822. The Greeks declare their independence of Turkey. 

a cry re$ounde of freedom from despotism. 

„ Mexico becomes independent of Spain : Augustine I. 
elected Eipperor. 
the colony rebels, And demands to he free. 

„ Brazil becomes independent of Portugal : Don Pedro 
elected Emperor. 
Brazil rejects the domination of a despot. 

„ Death of Lord Castlereagh : Canning becomes 
Foreign Secretary, 
a celebrated orator directs our affairs. 

1823. The French invade Spain to support Ferdinand VII. 

the Cortes resists the despot* 8 government 

„ Free Trade commences in England. 

our commerce rendered free by Hutkisson. 

,, The Spanish Constitution abolished, and absolutism 
restored, 
the Bov/rbon^s rule is despotic and grievous. 

„ Belzoni, the famous Egyptian traveller, dies. 
Belzoni renovoned for discoveries in Egypt. 

1824. New London Bridge founded. 

constructed hy Ben/nie, a famous Scotchman. 

„ Death of Lord Byron at MesolonghL 
Byron rests on a foreign shore. 

„ Burmese war : Rangoon captured by the British, 
they capture Bangoon, on a delta sitttated. 

,, Battle of Ayacucho : Peru and Bolivia become inde- 
pendent of Spain. 
Bolivar rids them of the domination of Spain. 

lA'"^ ~ o.t Erie Canal, 370 miles long, opened. 

nal of JSrie of formidable length. 
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1825. Great Britain acknowledges the independence of the 

South American republics. 
Britain recognises ihe friends of liberty, 

„ First steam voyage from England to India, 
a eelebrcUed era dawns on the la/nd, 

„ Algiers nearly destroyed by an earthquake, and 
Blida ruined, 
a celebrated earthquake devastates Algeria, 

„ Death of Alexander I. of Eussia, and accession of 

Nicholas I. 
the champion of order and defender of legitimacy. 

„ The Egyptian army, under Ibrahim Pacha, lands in 
the Morea. 
a celebrated ruler devastates the land. 

„ John Quincy Adams becomes President of tb e United 
States. 
cradled in revoliUion, & friend of liberty. 

„ Commercial panic in England : seventy banking 
establishments fail, 
a commercial reaction frightens the land. 

1826. Revolt of Bhurtpur, and its capture by the British. 

Bhurtpur revolts from the dominion of England. 

„ The great Suspension Bridge over the Menai Strait 

constructed by Telford, 
a bridge of iron by & famous evigineer, 

„ Peace with Burmah : several provinces ceded to 

England, 
they cede Arac/m to the dominion of England. 

„ Revolt of the Janissaries at Constantinople : 15,000 

of them slain. 
abolition of the order, by firman of Mahmoud. 

„ Mesolonghi besieged and taken by the Turks, 
they bravely resist the despot at Mesolonghi, 

„ Russia declares war against Persia, and defeats the 
Shah in several battles, 
she cedes Erivan to the dominion of Nicholas. 



300 FACTS AND DATES. 

A.D. 

1826. Treaty of Akerman : Turkey cedes to Eussia freedom 

of the Black Sea. 
cedes to Russia freedom of ncmgoHon* 

1827. Treaty of London between England, France, and 

Eussia, for the independence of Greece. 
Britain, Biusia, and France are parties to it 

„ Death of Canning : Lord Goderich, Prime Minister. 
Canning, the orator, dies in pea^^e. 

„ Battle of Navarino : the Turkish fleet destroyed by 
the allied squadrons of England, France, and 
Eussia. 
Codrington ruins the Jleet of the oppressor, 

1828. Duke of Wellington becomes Premier, and Sir E. 

Peel Home Secretary, 
the Conservatives rule the affairs of the realm, 

„ Eussia declares war against Turkey for declining to 
acknowledge the independence of Greece, 
the Czar of Russia defends their rights, 

„ Corporation and Test Acts repealed in England. 
a^ts repealed in favour of Romanists, 

„ London University opened. 
Bell reads the first oration, 

„ The Turkish army evacuates the Morea. 
Ibrahim* s army forced to retire, 

1829. Civil war threatened in Lreland : Catholic Emanci- 

pation Act passed, 
the Catholics relieved, and danger averted, 

„ Capture of Adrianople by the Eussians. 

they capture a renoumed fortress in Turkey, 

„ Treaty of Adrianople : Turkey concedes the inde- 
pendence of Greece, and grants to Eussia 

freedom of traffic, 
they cede to Russia freedom of traffic, 

„ The colony of Western Australia established, 
the colony receives the desperately vicious, 

„ York Minster set on fire by an insane person. 
consumes the roof of a famous temple. 
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SECT. 49.~Froia the AooeBsion of WUliam IV. to the Acceislon 

of Victoria (A.D. 1830-1837). 

A.D. 

1830. Death of George IV., and accession of William IV. 

C(mf(T the rtvM of g(yo&rmnemJt on WiUiam, 

„ Algiers taken hj the French, and Algeria erected 
into a French province, 
a city renowned for ages toon by them. 

„ The '' Three Days' Eevolution" in Paris : Charles X. 
expelled, 
the BourhoTCa rule goads them to excesses. 

„ Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, crowned King of 
the French, 
they crown Orleans of heroic escploits, 

„ Belgium asserts its independence of Holland. 
Belgium revolts from the dominion of William, 

„ Opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Kail way, 
the first great railway in Britain. 
begins an era in the history of the world, 

„ Eevolution in Warsaw against Bussia. 

they begin a revoliUion in the government of Warsaw. 

1831. Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg chosen King of 

the Belgians, 
the Belgians request him to govern their country, 

„ Eussia suppresses the insurrection in Warsaw, 
the Czar of JRtissia governs them cruelly. 

„ Kew Granada, Ecuador, and Venezuela become sej?- 

arate states, 
the CohmMa/n Republic is hastily broken. 

„ The great cholera of 1832 makes its first appearance 
in Sunderland, 
the cruel ra^niges of the greal cholera. 

The "British Association for the Advancement of 
Science" (instituted by Sir D. Brewsterj 
holds its inaugural meeting at York« 
Brewster arrives with Herschel and Babbage, 
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A.D. 

1832. Poland becomes an integral part of Russia. 

the Czar oli Ruma governs it despoHeally, 

„ The cholera appears in Paris : 1000 deaths the first 
week, 
the cholera rages grievously in France. 

„ The Reform Bill passed by the English Parliament 
a hill to re/preas the government of tiie/etir. 

„ Otho of Bavaria elected King of Greece, 
a Bourbon nUes in Greece despotimlly. 

„ Death of Sir Walter Scott (bom 1771). 
cease thy ro7?iance, genius ol fiction I 

„ Death of Goethe, the great German poet (bom 1 749). 
the chief romance of Goethe is ** Faust." 

1833. The Zollverein, or Germanic Customs League, formed. 

a common rate on goods in Germany, 

„ Death of Ferdinand VIL of Spain : Isabella succeeds 
under a regency, 
the Bov/rbon's ride a hvmiliating history. 

„ The English Factory Act, limiting the hours of 

labour, passed, 
an Act to restrain the greed of gain. 

1 834. Slavery abolished in the British colonies: £20,000,000 

paid by Parliament to the slave-owners, 
a bright era in the history of sla/very. 

„ The Poor Law Amendment Bill passed. 

the benevolen>t restrained from giving spontaneously / 

„ British Houses of Parliament destroyed by fire, 
a conflagration ruins the home of our Senate. 

„ The Chinese Government interdict the opium trade. 
Christians reproved by heathens for STrvuggling I 

„ Death of S. T. Coleridge, poet, philosopher, and 

theologian (bom 1772). 
Coleridge rests in his grave, slumhering. 

1836. Death of Francis I. of Austria : accession of Fer- 
dinand L 
**«•'"• to rule his German lieges. 
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A.D. 

1835. Fieschi, inventor of the "infernal machine," attempts 

to assassinate Louis Philippe, 
a Corncan robber hazards his life, 

„ Municipal Corporation Reform Bill passed, 
the cUizens rejoice at greater liberty, 

„ Great fire at New York : 20,000,000 dollars' worth 
of property destroyed, 
the citizens rush in great alarm. 

1836. The colony of South Australia settled by the British. 

a colony rich in agriculture and miites. 

Lord Auckland becomes Governor-General of India, 
a celebrated earl governs India, 

The Spanish Constitution of 1812 accepted by the 
Queen Regent, 
the constitution revived agreed to at Madrid. 

The Portuguese Constitution of 1820 accepted by 
Donna Maria, 
the Constitution revived agreed to by Maria. 

San Sebastian stormed by the British : the Carlists 

repulsed, 
the Carlists repulsed by a gallant Englishman. 

A balloon, with three persons, ascends from London, 
and arrives at Weilburg in Nassau. 
a celebrated aeronaut to Oerma/ivy navigates. 

1837. Van Buren becomes President of the United States. 

Bv/ren rules, their eighth President, 

The XJ. States recognise the independence of Texas, 
the colossal republic grasping at power. 

The Emperor of China allows a British commissioner 
to reside at Canton. 
• the celestial ruler granis his permission. 

Death of William IV., and accession of Queen 
Victoria, WHOM God preserve ! 
begin, to reign, our gracious Queen! 
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SEOT. 60. — Trom the Aocessloii of Queen Victoria to tlie 
Bepeal of the Ck>m Laws (A.D. 1887-1846). 

A.D. 

1837. The Duke of Ciim"berland becomes King of Hanover, 

and abrogates the old Constitution. 
coTistUvMoncU rule in Hariover paromiouTU. 

„ Eebellion in Montreal 

the Comadian rebellion is headed by Papmeau, 

1838. Death of Talleyrand, the eminent French diplomatist. 

a brilliant but erring gervms at rest 

„ Slavery abolished by the Anglo-Indian Government, 
the bondmen released by the Oovemor^s orders, 

„ Treaty of commerce between England and Turkey. 
commercial regulations by Oovemment ratified, 

„ Battle of Prescott : the Canadian rebellion repressed- 
the Ca/nadian rebels are grievously rovUd. 

„ Great famine in the North- west Provinces of India, 
the crops of rice on the Ganges are ruined, 

1839. Aden, in Arabia, captured by the English. 

we captv/re in Arabia a haven for our troops. * 

„ The Governor of Canton seizes all the opium belong- 
ing to the British. 
Chinese regulations grossly outraged, 

„ The Affghan war : a British force occupies Candahar. 
the British arms at Ohuznee victorious, 

^, Abdul Medjid becomes Sultan of Turkey. 
Abdul reigns over a gigantic territory. 

„ The United States Bank, and many others, suspend 

payment : gold first discovered in Australia, 
the colossal republic is greatly troubled, 

1840. New Zealand established as a British colony. 

coal, iron, silver, and wool. 

,, The Emperor of China prohibits all trade and inter- 
course with England for ever. 
eammercidl relations suspended for ayei 
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1840. The penny-postage system introduced by Mr Row- 

land HilL 
ehta^ rates a aitccessftU eacperimerU, 

„ Marriage of Queen Victoria with Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg. 
a cotuin of the reigrUng Sovereign weds her. 

„ Thiers and Guizot become successively Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs in France. 
celebrated oraiore and staUamen exalted. 

„ Edward Oxford attempts to assassinate the Queen. 
hewa/re of the rvMest ataaasin, Oxford, 

„ The remains of Napoleon Buonaparte are removed 

from St Helena to Paris, 
his bones retm^, 9mid jubilant exclamations. 

1841. Canton taken by the British, and ransomed by the 

Emperor. 
Canton ransomed by the Sovereign of China. 

Amoy taken by the British. 

a Britisli royal sqttadron captures it 

Sir Eobert Peel becomes Prime Minister, 
a Oonservatvoe Brformer steers our course. 

Birth of Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. 
birth of an heir, to the joy of the cotmtry / 

Dispute with the United States regarding the brig 
"Creole." 
a brig arrives with slaves at the Bahamas. 

f, Insurrection at Cabool against the English. 
Bumes is ruthlessly assassinated at Cabool. 

1842. The British evacuate Cabool under a convention, but 

are treacherously attacked by the Afifghans. 
a British army savagely destroyed. 

„ Sir E. PeeFs Bill, imposing an income tax, passed, 
an ** Act to repeal swndry duties / " 

„ General Sale defeats Akhbar Khan at Jelallabad. 
the British army the Khan defeats. 

U 
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A.D. 

1842. The Ashburton Treaty, defining the houndaiy "be- 

tween the British dominions and the United 
States, ratified, 
the boundaries of realms scientifically determined. 

„ Treaty of Nankin between China and Great Britain. 
consuls to reside at Shanghae and Foo-Choo, 

„ The Affghan war concluded : the British evacuate 
Afighanistan. 
the British retire from Akhbar^s dominions. 

1843. The Disruption of the Church of Scotland, and 

formation of the Free Chui-ch. 
a celebrated era in Scottish history. 

„ Battle of Meanee : Scinde annexed to British India. 
the British arms successful at Hyderabad. 

„ The Mahratta war in India : Gwalior invaded by 
the British, 
the British army successful in Gwalior. 

1844. Daniel O'Connell found guilty of sedition, and 

imprisoned. 
O'Connell arraigned for seditious speeches. 

„ Ilayti (St Domingo) becomes an independent re- 
public. 
Britain recognises the struggling state. 

,, Sir Eobert Peel's Bank Charter Act passed, 
a certain ratio between issue and specie. 

1845. Texas annexed to the U. States : war with Mexico. 

the colossal republic succeeds to a legacy. 

,j Sir J^ Franklin sets out on his third Arctic expedition, 
in the cheerless regions of snow he Hes. 

„ Great meeting of the Anti-Com-Law League in 
Manchester. 
Corn-Law Reformers support the League. 

1846. Battle of Sobraon : Lord Gough signally defeats the 

Sikhs : the planet Neptune discovered, 
the BiHtish army slays a myriad. 
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A.D. 

1846. Great railway panic in England. 

a consequence of the railway speculation mania, 

„ Pope Pius IX. raised to the pontifical chair, 
a cardinal raised to supreme eminence, 

„ Famine in Ireland, caused by the faihire of the 
potato crop : Treaty of Washington. 
crowds of Irishmen sink or emigrate. 

SECT. 51. — From tlie Repeal of the Com Laws to the AoceBsion of 
Louis Napoleon as Emperor of the French (A.D. 1846-18G2). 

A.D. 

184:6. The Com Laws repealed, and Free Trade established, 
the Corn-Laws repealed, to the joy of the nation, 

„ Sir Eobert Peel resigns the Premiership, 
the Conservative ranks sink to a minority. 

„ Austria absorbs the republic of Cracow, 
the Cracow republic to Austria annexed. 

1847. Death of Dr Thomas Chahners (born 1780). 

the brilliant ornament of Scottish Fresbyterianism. 

„ Death of Mendelssohn, the celebrated composer. 
composed oratorios of singular pathos, 

1848. Charles Albert grants his subjects a liberal Consti- 

tution, 
his country regenerated by salutary reforms. 

„ Louis Philippe prohibits a Keform banquet in Paris. 
begins a revolution which sw^t over Europe, 

„ Bevolution in Vienna: Ferdinand grants a liberal 
Constitution. 
concedes Reform, and saves the realm, 

„ Insurrection at Berlin against the Government, 
the cry for Seform spreads through Europe. 

„ Lombardy and Venice revolt against Austria. 
courageous reformers sigh for a republic. 

„ The Provisional Government of France abolishes 
slavery, 
an act to remove a spot from the realm. 
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A.D. 

1848. Upper Califomia ceded to the United States by 

Mexico, and gold discoyered therein. 
the colossal republic seeks to ** orgomise " it. 

„ Eebellion in Ireland : the Habeas Corpus Act sus- 
pended. 
(/Brim raises the signal of revoU, 

„ Pope Pius IX. quits Home in disguise, and flees to 
Gseta. 
** Chrises represenUitive** escapes from Borne, 

„ Louis Napoleon elected President of the French 
Eepublic. 
cMrfoi the republic, but a king in reality. 

„ Ferdinand I. of Austria abdicates in favour of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph. 
crovm the Jieir of the Austrian realm, 

1849. The Constituent Assembly at Eome divests the Pope 

of his temporal power, and proclaims a Ee- 
public. 
bold reformers shake his throTie. 

„ The Pope implores the aid of the Koman Catholic 
powers of Europe against lus own subjects. 
accuses them of rebelUng against Jesiu^ Vicar, 

„ Lord Gough totally defeats the Sikhs at Gujerat. 
the British arms are signally victorious, 

„ The Punjab annexed to British India. 

the conquered region is subject to Victoria, 

„ Battle of Novara : the Austrians defeat the Sar- 
dinians. 
bram RadeUky the Sardinia/ns va/nqmshes, 

„ Charles Albert abdicates in favour of lus son, Victor 
EmanueL 
Charles resigns the sceptre to Victor, 

„ Home surrenders to a French army, after a siege of 
thirty days, 
the dty of Borne is stormed by the Vicar, 

The temporal authority of the Pope re-established. 
~ OaiMiejarmy nutains his throne. 
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A.I>. 

1849. Peace between Sardinia and Anstria. 

concord resumed 'tween Joseph and Victor, 

„ Battle of Temeswar : the HungEirian army suirendeTS 
to the Eussiana 
the courageotu JRtusians storm Temesufar. 

1850. Rebellion in China begins in the province KwangHsi. 

the CMnese rebeXUon a lengthened war, 

„ Death of the poet Wordsworth (bom 1770). 
in Cumberland rests the illustrious Wordsworik, 

„ Death of Sir Robert Peel. 

ConservcUivet Radical^ Liberal, and Whig! 

„ Roman Catholic hierarchy attempted to be estab- 
lished in England, 
the country roused from its leQuirgy of years, 

„ Fugitive Slave Bill passed by the American Congress, 
the colossal republic legalises wickedness, 

„ Death of Louis Philippe, ex-king of the French, in 
England. 
Claremont receives the last of the eocUe, 

1861. Census of the United Kingdom : pop. 27,724,849. 

the census of Ireland alarms the country, 

„ Opening of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, 
a celebrated rendezvous for all countries. 

„ Telegraphic communication first established between 
France and England. 
communications received by electric cable. 

„ The " Coup d*Etat : " Paris in a state of siege, 
a Buonaparte ruins the liberties of his country. 

„ Census of the United States : pop. 23,191,876. 
the census returns are lower than Britain, 

1862. The motto, " Libert^, Fraternity, EgaUt^," abolished 

in France. 
bury the remains of your lost freedom I 

„ Death of Thomas Moore, the poet. 

the bard of Ireland! s lamented deaih, 

„ Second Burmese war : Rangoon taken by the British. 
Britain receives a large dependency. 
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A-D. 

1852. Death of the Duke of Wellington. 

the celebrcUed Irishman's lamented decease. 

„ Louis Napoleon elected Emperor of France, 
the citizens rush to elect a despot / 



8B0T. 02. — Trom fha Aooession of Louis Napoleon to the Seoet* 
sion of the Confederate States of America (A.D. 1862-1861). 

A.D. 

1853. The Czar issues a manifesto against Turkey. 

the Czar of liussia alarms the Governments. 

„ A Russian army enters the Danuhian Principalities, 
the Czars army is led by Gortschakoff. 

„ A Congress of the Great Powers assembles at Vienna. 
commissioners rush to allay a hurricane/ 

„ Turkey formally declares war against Russia, 
the Crescent is raised with loud huxzas I 

„ The Russians destroy the entire Turkish fleet at 
Sinope. 
Constantinople raises a lamentable howl. 

1854. The Allied fleet enters the Black Sea. 

Abdul requests the Allies* assistance. 

„ The Queen reviews the Baltic fleet at Spithead. 
calmly reviews her leviathan ships. 

„ England and France declare war against Russia. 
they beard the roaring lion of Scythia. 

„ The Crystal Palace opened at Sydenham. 
crowds resort from London to Kent. 

„ Bomarsund surrenders to Sir Charles Napier. 
completely redvAXs the Aaland Isles. 

„ Battle of the Alma : the Russians defeated, 
the courageous Raglan leads our soldiers. 

„ Prince Menschikoff' sinks the Russian fleet in the 
harbour of Sebastopol. 
a craj'ty Bussian lessens our success. 

„ Bj>'" " '^ '^aclava. 

earl liis laurels securet. 
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1854. Battle of Inkormann : the Russians severely defeated. 

a battle renowned for the legions of slain. 

1855. Death of the Emperor Nicholas : accession of Alex- 

ander II. 
the CboT resigns his lease of life, 

„ Industrial Exhibition opened at Paris, 
a collection of the riches of all lands. 

M Kertch and Yenikaleh taken by the Allies. 
both are reduced by the illustrious I/yonn. 

„ Death of Lord Eaglan. 

courageous Raglan lamented lies I 

„ Fall of Sebastopol : the French capture the Malakhoff. 
the courageous Russians leave in alarm, 

1856. Oude annexed to British India : Hugh Miller dies. 

the British resolve at last to annex it. 

„ Birth of the Prince Imperial of France. 
birth of an heir to Louis Napoleon I 

,, Treaty of Paris : peace ratified between Eussia, 
Turkey, Great Britain, France, and Sardinia. 
thoy contrive by articles to limit his empire. 

1857. The Indian rebellion begins at Meerut : the sepoys 

shoot their officers, and massacre all Europeans, 
tlie obvious result of our lax policy. 

„ First news of the mutiny reaches England, 
the British read an alarming page. 

,, Tlio mutineers seize Delhi, and proclaim as king a 

descendant of the Great Mogul. 
chief of the religion of " A llah " proclaimed. 

„ Cawnpore surrenders to Nana Sahib, who cruelly 
butchers thc3 garrison and other Europeanw. 
a cruel rebeVs lawless proceedings. 

„ General Havelock defeats Nana Sahib, and retakes 

Cawnpore. 
Cawnpore restored to loyalty and peace. 

ff 1 )elhi recaptured by General Wilson : the king taken 
prisoner, 
the chiefs of the rebels are led to prison. 
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A.D. 

1857. The British Presidency of Lucknow relieved by Sir 

Colin Campbell, 
the CamphelVs arrive^ list to the pibroch/ 

1858. Marriage of the Princess Eoyalof England to Prince 

Frederick William of Prussia. 
betrothed to the heir of an iUuetrioita realm, 

„ Orsini attempts to assassinate the French Emperor. 
crafty OrainVe la/wle88 revenge, 

ft 

„ Sir Colin Campbell finally captures Lucknow, and 
suppresses the Indian rebellion, 
the bloody rebellion at last repressed. 

ff Atlantic Telegraph, from Valencia to Newfoundland, 

completed : Speke discovers Lake Victoria, 
the cable rests on an elevated ridge, 

jf Treaty of commerce bet. Japan and Britain ratified, 
a British earl, with his largess, received, 

,, India henceforth directly ruled by the Queen. 
begins to reign over a loyal region, 

1859. The Punjab and North-West Provinces erected into 

Presidencies : Livingstone discovers L. Nyassa. 
basins of rivere of largest type. 

ff An Austrian army crosses the Ticino, and invades 
Piedmont, 
they cross the river that limits their territory, 

„ France declares war against Austria. 
Buonaparte resolves to liberate Italy, 

„ The French defeat the Austrians at Magenta, 
the courageous armies of Louis and Victor. 

„ Lombardy annexed to the kingdom of Sardinia, 
a beautiful region 'mong the lakes of Italyt 

„ Battle of Solferino ; total defeat of the Austrians. 
carries renovm to Louis and Victor, 

„ Treaty of Villafranca between France and Austria, 
their battles result in a lasting treaty, 

,i Peace of Zurich bet. France, Austria, and Sardinia, 
they confirm the articles of the late treaty. 
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1859. Death of Lord Macaulay, the English historian. 

the briUiant ornament of literature vanithea. 

1860. Treaty of commerce bet. France and Great Britain. 

oar commerce receives a mighty extennon, 

„ Tuscany, Parma, and Modena annexed to Sardinia ; 
and Savoy and Nice ceded by Sardinia to 
France. 
both are regarded as the Emperor's wages, 

„ Garibaldi arrives at Marsala, in Sicily, and captures 
Palermo, 
a chivalrous r^ormer lands in the west 

„ Second Chinese war. 

the Chinese repulsed by our men of war. 

„ Francis II, flees from Naples : Garibaldi enters, 
the chivalrous reformer's unparalleled exploits I 

„ Pekin invested by the Allied troops, 
the celestial regions menaced by war. 

„ Abraham Lincoln elected President of the United 
States. 
a critical era in the annals of the West. 

„ South Carolina secedes from the United States, 
the citizens rush in intense excitement 



8E0T. 68.- ftom tlit Amerloan Beoesslon to tlit Freient Tlmt 

(A.D. 1861-1869). 
A.D. 

1861. Seven Southern States secede from the Union. 
boldly resolve to maintain the cor\flict. 

„ The seceding States elect Jeff. Davis, President, 
the city of Richmond their new capital. 

„ The Emperor of Russia emancipates the serfs, 
the Czar resolves to emancipate the bondmen. 

„ Fort Sumpter, Charleston, taken by the Secessionists. 
beginning of an era of mourning and bloodshed. 

„ President Lincoln proclaims the blockade of the 
Southern ports, 
a blockade to repress Northern commerce. 
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A.D. 

1861. Death of Count Cavour, the Sardinian Prime 

Minister. 
Cavour, the arm of Emanud, broken/ 

„ Britain, France, and Spain sign a convention against 
Mexico, 
the contraxitors resolve to menace their coasts. 

„ Mason and Slidell violently taken from the English 
mail-steamer, ** Trent," and carried to Boston, 
the British are ** riled ^' by the Americans* conduct 

„ Death of Prince Albert. 

the country regards it as a national calamity. 

1862. Engagement between the "Merrimac" and ** Moni- 

tor." 
a Confederate ram amazes the Federals. 

„ The French array defeats the Mexicans at Coimbres. 
the battle rages between the Mexicans and French. 

„ Great distress in the manufacturing districts. 
caused by the raw material failing. 

„ Second International Exhibition opened in London, 
the catalogue arranged under m4iny divisions. 

„ Tho " Alabama," a Confederate cruiser, is built in 
England, and stealthily leaves for the Azores, 
a Confederate rover from England departs. 

„ The U.S. Senate decrees the total abolition of 
slavery, 
a cehbrateil era in A mencan freedom. 

„ Otho I. abdicates the throne of Greece, 
the Bavarian retires immensely disgusted. 

1863. Tho Prince of Wales marries the Princess Alexandra, 

the British realm unanimously agree. 

'„ Greece elects Prince William of Denmark to be king, 
a bo)/ received as monarch of Oreeee. 

„ Maximilian of Austria elected sovereign of Mexico, 
they choose the Archduke Maximilian of Germany. 

II Arrival of Grant and Speke from the head-waters of 
the Nile. 

*^d era in the ctnnals of geography. 
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A.D. 

1863. Battle of Gettysburg — a three days* conflict. 

the ConfidercUea retire with unquenched Jiopes. 

„ Death of Frederick VII. of Denmark : accession of 
Christian IX. 
ChrieUan rejected as monarch of HoUtein. 

„ First Fenian convention held at Chicago. 
hlvstering Iriahnien menace Great- Britain. 

,f Terrible conflagration in a church at Santiago-de- 
Chili : death of Thackeray (born 1811). 
the Chilian Rq>vblic immersed in grirf. 

1864. The Ionian Islands finally ceded to Greece. 

Britain resobfes on a magnanimoits sacrifice. 

„ The " Alabama ** captured and sunk by the Federals. 
clamorous rejoicings in the Northern States, 

„ Fall of Savannah : end of Sherman's expedition, 
a celebrated raid ends at Savannah. 

1865. Death of Richard Cobden, and of Isaac Taylor. 

a celebrated reformer mourned by all. 

„ Capture of Richmond : end of the American rebellion, 
a bloody rebellion ended at last. 

„ President Lincoln assassinated by Wilkes Booth, 
a caiLse of regret to the nation at large. 

„ The cattle plague commences in England. 

beginning of rinderpest in the markets of London. 

„ Death of Lord Palmerston. 

a brilliant orator by England lamented. 

„ Insurrection in Jamaica suppressed by Governor 
Eyre. 
boldly repressed it by martial law. 

„ Steevens, the notorious Fenian, escapes from prison, 
a cunning rebel manages to elude us. 

,, Death of Leopold I., King of the Belgians, 
the Belgian realm mourns for Leopold. 

1866. The Queen thanks Mr Peabody, an American mer- 

chant, for his extraordinary liberality. 
Britain remembers his unparalleled munificence. 
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A«l>. 

1866. The Prumian army enters Holstein. 

a bloody rupture menaces the North, 

ff Battle of Sadowa : the Prossians signallj defeat the 
Austrians. 
BUmark routs his enemy with needlenfuns, 

,, Battles of Eassengen and Geischeim : the Bayarians 
defeated, 
the Bavarians routed in many engagemenis, 

„ Peace between Prussia and Austria: Prussia to 
annex Hanover, Nassau, Electoral Hesse, 
&c. ; Austria to be excluded from the Ger- 
man Confederation. 
Bismark rapaciously annexes Nassau, 

1867. The " North-German Confederation " meets at Berlin. 

Bismark reigns in the new Parliament, 

„ The Emperor Maximilian routed and executed. 
they betray the royal MaximUian at Queretaro, 

„ New Reform Bill receives the royal sanction. 
confers on the ratepayers unwonted power, 

„ An English expedition leaves Bombay for Abyssinia. 
comes to rescue unfortunate prisoners. 

„ Bussian America transferred to the United States. 
acquires Bussian America by purchase, 

,9 Five Fenian prisoners sentenced to death at Man- 
chester, 
a band of rebels at Manchester punished, 

1868. The remains of Maximilian arrive at Trieste. 

the body of the royal Maximilian arrives. 

,, Death of Charles Kean, the celebrated actor, 
an actor of real merit arrested, 

99 Death of Sir David Brewster. 

celebrated for his researches in nature and art. 

99 President Johnson impeached by the American 
Congress. 
Congress resolves to impeach the ruler, 

9P Besignation of Lord Derby : Mr Disraeli, Prime 

tor meekly reisres. 
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A.D. 

1868. ^tteniDt to assassinate the Duke of Edinbui'gli at 

Sydney, 
a coward % revolver aimed at royaUy, 

^ Mr Gladstone moves resolutions to disestablish the 
Irish Church. 
begins to redress a mantfest yrrong, 

„ Magdala captured by Sir Eobert Napier : Theodore 
slain, and the captives rescued, 
the captives recovered, Magdala reduced. 

„ Eevolution in Spain : flight of Queen Isabella, and 

the formation of a Provisional Government, 
the Bourbons ruin the morals of the realm I 

„ Death of Prof. Schonbein of Baden, the discoverer 
of ozone, and inventor of gun-cotton. 
a cliemist, remarkable for inventionf rests. 

„ Eeverdy Johnson, United States ambassador, arrives 
in England with full powers to settle the 
" Alabama claims." 
the bargain, ratified by their minister, they r^ed I 

„ General Grant elected President of the United States. 
bravely rales a united realm, 

„ The Disraeli Ministry resign : the Gladstone Min- 
istry succeed. 
a bold reformer our naMon rules, 

1869. The Postmaster-General authorised by Parliament 

to acquire and maintain the various lines of 
electric telegraph. 
a cheaper rate for messages by telegraph, 

„ Insurrection in Cuba against the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Spain, 
the Cuban rebellion mars their triumph. 

„ The Irish Church disestablished and disendowed, 
the Chv/rches in Ireland now on their triaL 

y, The Suez Canal, uniting the Mediterranean and 
Bed Seas, opened. 
A canal and railway minimise the timA, 
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im. Death of Lauartiiie, Feb. 28 (b. 1792). 
ff Gkn. Grant becomes President of United States, March 4. 
,, Hudson's Bay Companjr's Territory ceded to the Crown, April 9. 
„ Death of Eari Derby, Oct. 23 (b. 1799). 
,, The Union Pacific Kailway compIete<L 

1870. Death of Charles Dickens, June 9 (b. 1812). 

„ Abdication of Isabella II. of Spain, and Sjpanish Crown offered to 

Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, July i. 
„ Infallibility of the Pope voted by the Vatican Council, July 18. 
„ France declares war against Prussia, July 19. 
„ The Irish Land Act passed, Aug. 1. 

Saarbriick attacked by the French, Aug. 2. 

French defeated at Worth and Speichem, Aug. 6. 

Elementanr Education Act (England and Wales) passed, Aug. 9. 
,, Battle of Sedan, surrender of Napoleon to the King of Prussia, 

and capitulation of French army, Sept. 2. 
„ French Republic proclaimed, Sept. i. 
,, Italian troops enter Papal territory, Sept. 17. 
,, Paris invested bv the Germans, Sept. 19. 
,, Rome occupied by Italian troops, Sept. 20. 
,, (.*apitulation of Strassburg, Sept. 28. 

„ Jiome and the Papal States united to the kingdom of Italy, Oct. 9. 
„ Fall of Metz, Oct. 28. 
,, Communist insurrection at Paris, Oct. 31. 
„ Duke of Aosta elected King of Spain, Nov. 16. 
,, Mont Cenis tunnel completed. 

1871. King William of Prussia proclaimed Emperor of Germany. 
„ Capitulation of Paris, Jan. 28. 

,, Census of the United Kingdom, pop. 31,817,108. 

,, The Commune proclaimed at Paris, March 28. 

,, Capture of Herat by Yakoob Khan, son of Shere Ali, May 6. 

„ Treaty of Washiugton ratified, May 8. 

,, Treaty of peace between France and Germany, May 10. 

„ Trial of the Tichbome case, begins May 11, ends March 6, 1872. 

„ Death of Sir John Herschel, May 11 (b. 1792). 

,, The Tuileries, Louvre, &c., burnt by Communists, May 24. 

„ Seat of Italian Government transferred to Rome, July 1. 

„ Purchase system in British army abolished, July 20. 

,, M. Thiers appointed President of the French Republic, Aug. 31. 

„ Slave Emancipation Bill (Brazil) passed, Sept. 27. 

,, Chicago reduced to ashes, Oct. 8. 

,, Alabama Arbitration Commission meets at Geneva, Dec. 18. 

,, British Columbia incorporated with Dominion of Canada. 

18/2. Assassination of Lord Mayo in the Andaman Islands, Feb. 8. 

„ Lord Northbrook Viceroy of India, Feb. 22. 

„ Death of Giuseppe Maz/ini, March 10 (b. 1805). 

„ Dutch possessions on the Gold Coast transferred to Britain, April 6. 

„ Carlist insurrectiou in Spain, April 22. 

„ Death of President Juarez, Juljr 18 (b. 1809). 

f I Th§ Ballot Act passed by English Parliament, July 18. 
janan«M Embassy arrives in England, Aug. 17. 
'Qinate, Aug. 22. 
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1872. Death of Dr Merle d'Aubign^, Oct. 19 (b. 1794). 
Pablic gaming-tables, Baden-Baden, closed, Oct 31. 
Commercial treaty between France and England, Nov. 5. 

1873. Death of Napoleon III. at Chiselharst, Jan. 9. 
Abdication of King Amadeus, and Spain declared a republic. 
Gen. Grant President of United States (second term), March 4. 
International Exhibition at Vienna opened, May 1. 
DcMEith of Livingstone near L. Bemba, Central Africa, May 4. 
Death of John Stuart Mill, May 8. 

Marshal MacMahon President of the French Republic, May 24. 
Khiva taken by the Russians, June 10. 
The Ashantees defeated by the English at Elmina, June 13. 
Visit of the Shah of Persia to England, June 18. 
Communist rising in Spain, July 10. 
Payment of Alalmma Indemnity by England, Sept. 9. 
Trial of Marshal Bazaine begins. Oct. 6. 
Dutch expedition lands at Atchin, Nov. 28. 
Death of Agassiz, Dec. 15 (b. 1807). 

1874. Capture of Coomassie by Sir G. Wolseley, Feb. 4. 
Death of Strauss, Feb. 8 (b. 1808). 
Gladstone Ministry resigns, Disraeli Premier, Feb. 17. 
Visit of Czar of Russia to England, May 13. 

,, Death of Gnizot, Sept. 12 (b. 1787). 

,, Cession of Fiji Islands to England, Sept. 30. 

,, Prince Alphonso proclaimed King of Spain, Dec. 3. 

,, Death of Tischendorf, Dec. 7 (b. 1815). 

„ Transit of Venus, Dec. 9. 

1875. Mr Gladstone retires from leadership of Liberal party, Jan. 15. 
„ Marouis of Hartington selected leader of Liberal party, Feb. 3. 
,, Death of Sir Charles Lyell, geologist, Feb. 22. 

„ Archbishop Manning elected Cardinal, March 15. 

„ The Guicowar of Baroda deposed, April 28. 

,, Prussian monasteries and convents suppressed, April 80. 

,, Great earthquakes in New Granada, Mav 18. 

, , The Arctic Expedition ( " Alert " and ' * Discovery ") sails. May 29. 

,, Death of Professor Ewald, critic and oriental scholar (b. 1803). 

, , Great floods at Toulouse and Buda, June 24. 

„ Francis Joseph proclaimed Emperor of Austria, June 29. 

Outbreak of an insurrection in Herzegovina, Aug. 3. 

Unseaworthy Ships Bill passed in the House of Commons, Aug. 0. 

Dispute between Britain and Portugal relative to Delagoa Bay 
decided against Britain by Marshal MacMahon, Aug. 21. 

Collision bet. " Iron Duke " and "Vanguard " oflf Wicklow, Sept. 2. 

Explosion of dynamite at Bremerhafen, many killed, Dec. 2. 

1876. Lord Northbrook resigns the Governor-Generalship of India. 

„ The term "reverend," as applied to Nonconformist ministers, 

legalised by Privy Council, Jan. 21. 
,, Arrival of Lord Lytton, Viceroy of India, at Calcutta, April 12. 
„ Queen Victoria proclaimed Empress of India, Apil 28. 
„ Opening of Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, May 10. 
,, Prince of Wales returns to England from his ^tem tour, May 11. 
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A.D. 

1876. England refuses to concur in a joint Note of the Great Powen to 
the Porte, May 22. 

Several English ironclads sent to Besika Bay, May 24. 

Murad Effendi becomes Saltan of Turkey, May 80. 

Great outrages in Bulgaria by Turkish troops, June 28. 

Turkish frontier crossed by the troops of Servia and Montenegro. 

Engagement between Turkish and Servian troops at Senltza, Jmy 6. 

Colorado admitted as a State into the American Union, Aug. 2. 

Mr Disraeli created Earl of Beaconsfield, Aug. 12. 

Prince Consort's Memorial inaugurated in Edinburgh, Aug. 16. 

Congress of Socialists at Gotha, Aug. 21. 

Murad V. deposed, Abdul Hamid proclaimed Sultan of Turkey. 

Arctic Expedition returns to Portsmouth, Nov. 2. 

Death of Cardinal Antonelli, Nov. 6. 

Sir Bartle Frere appointed Governor of Cape Colony, Nov. 29. 

Preliminary meeting of the Plenipotentiaries at Constantinople. 

1877. Outbreak of the Indian famine, Jan. 13. 
Turkey rejects the joint proposals of the Powers, Jan. 18. 
Peace JProtocol between Servia and Turkey signed, March 1. 
Mr Hayes becomes President of United States, March 4. 
Khedive presents Cleopatra's Needle to the British Govemment. 
The Transvaal annexed to the British Empire, April 12. 
Russia declares war against Turkey, April 24. 
The Russians cross the Danube at Sistova, June 27. 
Advanced-guard of the Russian army crosses the Balkans. 
Stanley at Nyangwe begins to sail down the Congo, Aug. 1. 
Prof. Hall of Washington discovers the satellites of Mars. 
Storming of Kars by the Russians, 11,000 prisoners captured. 
Capture of Plevna ; 30,000 Turks taken prisoners. 

1878. Death of Victor Emmanuel, accession of Prince Humbert, Jan. 9. 
Capture of Turkish army in Shipka Pass by the Russians, Jan. 9. 
Oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen first liquefied. 
The Telephone exhibited to the Queen by Prof. Bell, Jan. 14. 
NewCaflfre War breaks out on the frontier of Cape Colony, Jan. 15. 
Death of Pope Pius IX., and accession of Leo XIII., Feb. 7. 
Treaty of Peace between Russia and Turkey signed at San Stefano, 

March 3. 
Wreck of H.M.S. Eurydice, off Ventnor, 350 lives lost, March 24. 
Opening of the Paris Exhibition, May 1. 
Newfoundland enters the Canadian Confederation, May 18. 
Death of Lord John Russell, May 30. 

Attempt on the life of the German Emperor at Berlin, June 2. 
Congress on the Eastern Question meets at Berlin, June 15. 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, Britain assumes the Protectorate of 

Asia Minor, and acquires Cyprus. 
Marquis of Lome appointed Governor-General of Canada, July 29. 
City of Glasgow Bank failure, liabilities £12,000,000, Oct. 1. 
M. Rapieff 's electric light exhibited in the ' 'Times ' oflfice, Nov. 13. 
England declares war against Afghanistan, and British troops 

cross the frontier, Nov. 21. 
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Beptoagint, 87, 16 
Serapis, 117 
Berf^Slt 



Serln^pctun, 9S8 Sllrcr coin), 1T1 
BemHHKLonl'glrt). Bimnel. Ui 

BoitortiM, 1ST 

BtTvMe Wnni, Its. 



BIphtha. Its 
Slrini, I!. 13 
Sfrminm. !ll 






SeTentydtncliilei 
Beven viae mai 

Seven T™' f 
«7, !79 



Hheh«liT. 140 
ShsbeklL.Bn, It 
Hhmherd Kins 



SiherlK, is, 4t. 211 
SIriliM EipntlUoi 






sitttiit, n, 10, n, 
mimr, urn. a I 



Staverj. Africa 
Ut, Hi 

eiweii; au' 

1 SmAllpDV, S7S 
BmelHng. igi 

. Sraynis, 107,'lia 
Smyth 3 7.9 



INDEX 

!». nt. {97, !», 
2M, Ml, 2BT. MS, 

au. Sir 

Spanleh tltanton, 
SpuiUh Buccsnicni, 

BpftrtMIU, IftT 

Bpeclflc gnvltr, 20 
Bi>ecUtDt. 7J2 
Hpek«, 



fVadinii 



BondiAuetnlin.SI 



Hphid 



1.I7S 



BUtm-aen., !<M 
Stnmr Act, 279 
st^nlelMJi, 271, 871 
SUn, dletauce of. 



St«mn engine 
Stejirn-piimp. 



StnlfiH, Eirl, SSI 
t Dyiasty, SSa 



aiiEa'canil, BIV 
Bumr-csne, its 

anlplinr, IB, 18, 29, 



S»it»rrand, BO, M. 
Sybaria. IBS 



TMua, 42 
Tulleyiwid, 804 
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Tantaltira, 18 
Tarentnm, 188 
Tarpeian rock, 191 
Tarquin. 172, 188 
Tarqainias, 189 
Tanas, 101 
Tartars, 86, 219,232, 

238, 289. 244 
Tasinan. 262 
Tasmania, 52,53,67. 

288,289 
Tasso, 267 
Tatian, 107, 112 
Tavlor, Isaac, 315 
Telegraph, 25, 309, 

812, 317 
Telford, 299 
Tell, Wm., 236 
Telarium, 18 
Temeswar, 309 
Temperature, mean, 

22 
Templars, Knights, 

229 
Temple, 77, 82, 84, 

85, 86, 88, 98, 99, 

103, 162, 165, 213, 

222 
Temple, Jupiter's, 

189 
TeneriflTo, 265 
Terah, 71 
Terbium, 18 
Terror, reign of, 

177 
Tertiary System, 30, 

32 34 
Tertullian, 107, 113 
Tertnllus, 103 
Test Act, 266, SCO 
Testament, New,251 
Testament, Old, 86 
Tetrads, 15, 16 
Tetrarch, 89 
TetricuB, 210 
Teutones, 168, 196, 

197 
Teutonic Knights, 

231 
Texas, 303, 306 
Thales, 172 
Thallium, 18 
Thames, 227 
Thanet, 118,216 
Thapsus, 199 
Thasos, 174 
Thaumaturgus, Gre- 
gory, 107, lu8 
Theban war, 170 
Thebes, 139,140,141, 

142, 151, 156, 169, 

177, 178, 179 
Themistocles, 174 
Theodore, 317 
Theodoric I.. 216, 

218, 221 



Theodosios (Great), 

116. 117, 214, 215 
Theophilns, 107, 117 
Thermometer, 261 
Theniiopylv, 165, 

173, 183, 195 
Theseus, 170 
Thessalonians, Ep., 

102 
Thessalonica, 212 
ThessalT, 178, 195 
Thian Shan Mtfi.,45 
Thiers, 306 
Thimbron, 177 
Thirty-nineArticles, 

256 
Thirty tyrants, 210 
Thirty years' truce, 

175 
Thirty years' war, 

260 
This, 71 
Thomas k Becket, 

230 
Thomson, James, 

276 
Thomson, Sir W., 25 
Thorium, 18 
Thoth, 187 
Thouoris, 143 
Thrace, 165.168,173, 

170, 182, 214, 215 
Thrasybulus, 177 
Thucydides, 175 
Thurii, 175 
Tiber, 188 
Tiberias, 98, 202 
Tiberius (Emp.),98, 

100, 201, 202 
Tiberius Gracchus, 

196 
Tibni, 78 
Ticino, 312 
Ticinus, 194 
Tierra-del-Fuftgo, 51 
Tiglath - Pileser I., 

146, 158, 159 
Tiglath -Pileser II., 

80, 83, 157 
Tigris, 45, 163, 155 
Tilly, 261 
Tilsit, 291 
Time (computation 

of), 221 
Timothy, 102 
Timur, 54, 239 
Tin, 18, 20, 21, 23 
Tin mines, 232 
Tippoo Sahib, 282, 

288 
Tirhakab, 84, 147, 

160 
TIrzah, 78 
Tishbite, 78 
Tissaphemes, 176, 

m 



Titanium, 18 
Tithes, 224 
Titus. 104 
Tobolsk, 232 
Tocantius, 51 
Tolah, 75 
Toledo, 228 
Toleration Act, 269 
Tolumnius, Lars, 190 
Tomi 201 
Torgan, 278 
Tories, 268 
Torquatus, 191 
Toulon, 286, 287 
Toulouse, 294 
Trafalgar, S90 
Tragedy, 174 
Trajan, 105, 111, 205 
Tramway, 289 
Transfiguration, 99 
Trasimenes, 194 
Treaty of Troyes, 

241 
Trebia, 194 
Trent, 110, 314 
Trhids, 16, 16 
Triassic System, 29, 

31,34 
Tribunes, 189, 190 
Tripoli, 46, 47 
Trinity College, 258 
Triumph, 212 
Triumvirate, 198,199 
Troas, 102 
Trojan War, 76, 145, 

186 
Troy, 170 
Truce (Eng. and 

Scot.), 236 
Truce, 30 years', 175 
Tryphsena, 162 
Tudor Dyn., 244 
Tuileries, 285 
Tulbanop, Mt., 54 
Tullus Hostilius' 

188 

Tungsten, 18 
Tunis, 46, 47 
Tupungato, 61 
Turenne, 262, 267 
Turin, 215 
Turkestan, 43, 44, 

239 
Turketel, 226 
Turkey, 33, 43, 237, 

256, 257, 268, 298, 

300, 310, 311 
Turks, 228, 234, 256, 

257 
TurnbuU, Bishop, 

242 
Turpentine, 21 
Tuscany, 184, 313 
Tusculans, 192 
Twenty -five years' 

War, 261 



Tycho Brahe, 4 
Tyler, Wat, 289 
Tyndale, 251, 258 
l^es, moT., 242 
Tyre, 75, 82, 145, 

169, 161, 16S, 170, 

174, 179 
Tyrone, Earl of, S58 
Tyrrhenians, 184, 

186, 189 

Ulphilas, 116 
Ulrica, 275 
Umbri, 186, 187 
Umbrians, 192 
Uniformity, Act of, 

266 
Union, Legislative, 

271,288 
Unitarians, 269 
United Kingdom, 

309 
United States, 6, 48, 

49, 293, 295, 298, 

308, 809, 813, 314, 

316, 817 
Upper Asia, 181 
Ur, 90, 156 
Urahi, 41 
Uranium, 18 
Uranus, 9, 10, 281 
Urban I., 113, 208 
Urich, 250 
Uruguay, 50 
Usercheres I., 187 
Ushant, 286 
Usher, 66, 67 
Utrecht, 257, 272 

Valencia, 812 
Valens, 214 
Valentine, 112 
Valentinian, 117, 

214, 215, 216 
Valerian, 114, 209 
Valerias, 214 
Valerias Corvus,191 
Valerius Gratus, 98 
Vanadinm, 18 
Vandals, 118, 215, 

216, 218, 221 
Vanderberg, 241 
Van Diemen's Land, 

262 
Varenne, 285 
Variation of needle, 

247 
Varna, 242 
Varus, 201 
Vasa, Gust., 251 
VascodeGama, 56, 

247 
Vashti, 165 
Vega, 12 
Veli, 190, 191 
Vejentes, 190 
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Velaaqnex, 56, 249, 

260 
Velocipedes, 290 
Velocities. 26 
VenetiA, 206 
Venezaela, 49, 247, 

297,801 
Venice, 216, 223,281, 

243. 249, 256, 257 
Veniu, 1,8,6,6,9,10 
Verd, C, Isls., 242 
Vernenil. 241 
Vernon, 274, 276 
Verona, 197, 209 
VersaUIes, 282, 284 
Verse, Scottish, 233 
Vertebrata, 32, 33 
Verus, 206 
Vespasian, Flavins, 

104, 105, 204 
Vespa8ian,Titns,204 
Vespers, Fatal, 261 
Ve8pers,Sicilian,234 
Vespucd, Amerigo, 

247 
VesuTius, Mt., 192, 

204 
Vicar of Christ. 217 
Victor Emanuel, 308 
Victoria,Queen,297, 

308, 305, 810, 312 
Victoria, Lake, 312 
Vienna, 245, 268, 

295, 807, 810 
Vienne, 110, 112,206 
Villafranca, 312 
Vimiera, 291 
Vincent, St., 247 
Vindelici. 200 
Virginia, 67, 258, 259 
Virgil, 200, 270 
Viriathos, 196 
Viridomarus, 194 
Visigoths, 117, 214, 

215, 216, 217, 221, 

223 
IHsta, 247 



Vistula, 42 
Vitellius, 204 
Vitoria, 294 
Vladimir, 226 
Vladislaus, 242 
Volga, 43 
Volsci, 189, 192 
Vulcan, 9 
Vulgate, 248 
Vyse, Howard, 8 

Waobam, 292 
Wakefield, 243 
Wales. 204, 222, 226, 

234, 240, 252 
Wales, Prince of, 

305, 314 
Wall, Adrian, 206 
Wall, Antonine, 206 
Wall, Severus. 207 
Wallace. 63, 69, 71, 

235,241 
Wallachia, 206 
WalUs. 279 
Walpole, 273 
Warbeck, 247 
Warsaw, 286, 301 
Washington.G ,274, 

280, 284, 288 
Washington, U.S., 

288, 295, 307 
Water, 18, 22, 24 
Waterloo, 295 
Watt, 278 
Wax, 22 
Wealden, 29, 34 
Wedgewood, 282 
Weilburg, 303 
Wellesley, 291 
Wellington,291,292, 

293, 294, 300, 310 
Wends, 215 
Weser, 201 
Wesley, 274, 285 
Western Emp., 220 
Western Australia, 

800 



West Indies, 248 
Westminster Ab- 
bey, 226 
We8tphaUa,201,268 
Wexford, 266 
Whale-fishing, 268 
Whigs, 268 
Wilberforce, 282 
Wildenow, 28 
WiUebrodBneU,260 
William (Conqr.) 

228 
William L (Scot.), 

230 
William II., 228,229 
WiUiam IV., 301, 

303 
William (Den.), 314 
William (Orange), 

268, 269, 270 
Wilson, Gen., 
Windows, glass, 
Windsor Cast., 
Windmills, 235 
Winnecke, 5 
Wise men of Greece, 

172 
Wishart, G., 253 
Witan, 227 
Witchcraft. 273 
Wittenberg, 250 
Wolfe, 278 
Wolsey, 249, 252 
Wolves, 226 
Wood, 26 

Worcester, 265, 266 
Wordsworth, 309 
World, Hist. of. 

260 
Worms, Diet of, 

251 
Wren, 271, 273 
Wurtemberg, 40 
Wurtzchen, 294 
WyclifTe, 236, 239 
Wynton Chronicle, 

233 



Xanthippus, 198 
Xavier, 253 
Xenophon, 86, 166, 

203 
Xerxes, 86, 148, 166, 

166 
Xois, 142 
Xoites, 142 

Tekikaleh, 311 
Yenisei, 46 
York, 208 
York dynasty, 343, 

244,249 
York-minster, 300 
York, New, 261, 266 
Yorktown, 281 
Yttrium, 18 
Yucatan, 56, 250 
Yuen dynasty, 234 

Zachariah, 80 
Zama, 195 
Zanguebar, 247 
Zealand, New, 262 
Zebe, Aumng, 266 
Zechariah, 82, 83 
Zedekiah, 85 
Zenghis Khan, 281. 

282 
Zenolria, 210 
Zenta, 270 
Zephaniah, 84 
Zerah, 81 
Zero, 22 
Zerubbabel, 86 
Zidon, 75 
Zimri, 78 

Zinc, 18, 20, 21, 28 
Zirconium. 18 
Zoan, 71, 136, 146 
Zollverein, 802 
Zoology, 30 
Zorah, 146 
Zuider Zee, 234 
Zurich, 312 
Zwingle, 260, 253 
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other Teims ana Phrases. Desigiied for Use in Schools and Ool- 
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This Dicttonary is admiiable. The etymological part especially is good 
and sound. . . . The work deserves a place in evexy EngUsh school, whether 
boys' or girls*."— fTertmifiiter Revi$w, 

" A good Dictionary to people who do much writing is Uke a life-belt to 

people who make ocean voyages : it may, perhaps, never be needed, bat it is 

alwavs safest to have one at hand. Thhi use of a dietionary, though one of the 

liiunbleet, is one of the most generaL For ordinary pnipoaes a verv ordinary 

dictionary viU serre ; bat when one has a dicttonaiy. It is as well to have • 
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STOBHOKTH'S DICTIONABI£S— Ojpmtoiu caiUinued. 

good one. . . . Special care seems to have been bestowed on the pronun- 
ciation and etvmological derivation, and tlie * root-words * which are given 
are most valuable in helping to a knowledge of primary significations. All 
tbiongh the book are evidences of elaborate and conscientious work, and any 
one who masters the varied contents of this dictionary will not be far off the 
attainment of the complete art of ' wrriting the English language with pro- 
priety/ in the matter of orthography at any ntb."—B€lfa$t Northim Whig. 

"A ftill and complete etymological and explanatory dictionary of the English 
langiuge. . . . we have not space to describe all its excellences, or. to point 
out in detail how it differs from other lexicons ; but we cannot with Justice 
omit mentioning some of its more striking peculiarities. In the first place, it 
is comprehensive, including not only aU the words recognised by the best 
authorities as sterling old English, but all the new coinages which have passed 
into general circulation, witli a great many scientific twms, and those which 
come under the designation of slang. . . . The pronunciation is careftilly and 
clearly marked in accordance with the most approved modem usage, and in 
this respect the Dictionary is most valuable and thoroughly reliable. As to the 
etymology of words, it is exhibited in a form that fixes itself upon the memory, 
the root-words showing the probable origin, of the English words, their primary 
meaning, and their equivalents in other languages, af uch useful information 
and insmiction relative to prefixes, postfixes, abbreviations, and phrases ftx>m 
the Latin, French, and other languages^ &c., appropriately follow the Diction- 
ary, which is throughout beautifully and most correctly printed."— Civil Service 
UazeUe, 

*' A really good and valuable dictionary."— JoumaZ ofEdueaiion. 

" I am happy to be able to express — and that in the strongest terms of com- 
mendation— mv opinion of the merits of this Dictionary. Considering the ex- 
tensive field which it covers, it seems to me a marvel of painstaking labour and 
general accuracy. With regard to the scientific and tedmical words so exten- 
sively introduced into it, I must say, that in this respect I know no Dictionary 
that so satisfactorily meets a real and widely felt want in our literature of re- 
ference. I have compared it with the luge and costly works of Latham, 
Wedgwood, and others, and find that in the fulness of its details, and the 
clearness of its definitions, it holds its own even against them. The etymology 
has been treated throughout with much intelligence, the most distinguished 
authorities, and the most recent discoveries in philological science, having been 
laid under carefld contribution."— iiicTiard D. Graham, Esq., E-nglish Master, 
CoUege/br Daughters of Ministers of the Chwreh of Scotland and of Professors iv 
(he Scottish Universities, 

SCHOOL ETTHOLOGICAL DICTIONABT. "i 

"This Dictionary, which contains every word in ordinary use, is followed up by 
a carefully prepared list of prefixes and postfixes, with illustrative examples, and 
a vocabulary of Latin, Oreek, and other root-words, followed by derived English 
words. It will be obvious to eveir experienced teacher that these lists may 
be made available in many ways for imparting a sound knowledge of the English 
language, and for helping unfortunate pupils over the terrible difficulties of ou? 
unsystematic and stubborn orthography. We think this volume will be a vain- 
able addition to the pupil's store of books, and, if rightly used. iw prove a safe 
and suggestive guide to a sound and thorough knowledge of his native tongue." 
—The Schoolmaster. 

** Mr Btormonth, in this admirable word-book, has provided the means of 
carrying out our principle in the higher classes, and of correcting all the in- 
exactness and want of completeness to which the Enfflish student of English 
Is liable. His book is an etymological dictionary curtailed and oondensed. . . . 
Tlie pronunciation is indicated by a neat system of symbols, eaiilly mastered 
at the outset, and indeed pretty nearly speaking forfhemsolvos.' '■^-School Board 
Ghronide. 
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OAL, Phtsioal, and Poutioal ; on a new plin, embracing a com- 
plete development of the River Systems of the Globe. By the 
Rev. Alexander Maokat, LL.D., F.RG.S. Revised \A date of 
publication. Crown Svo. pp. 688. 7s. 6d. 
This volume — the result of many years' unremitting application — is 
specially adapted for the use of Teachers, Advanced Classes, Candidates 
for the Civil Service, and proficients in geography generally. 

In this edition tiie entire work has been subjected to another 
thorough revision. All political changes are carefully represented ; the 
social, mdustrial, and commercial statistics of aU countries are brouffht 
down to the latest dates ; and the rapid progress of geographical ms- 
covery is duly notified. In short, no pains have been spared to render 
the work wholly reliable in every department. 

Forty-Second Thousand. 

ELEMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 

Revised to the preRent time. Crown 8vo, pp. 800. Ss. 
The 'Elements' fonn a careful condensation of thb Manual,' the 
order of arrangement being the same, the river-systems of the globe 
playing the same conspicuous part, the pronunciation beingeiven, and 
the results of the latest census Deing uniiormlv exhibited. This volume 
is now extensively introduced into many of the best schools in the 
kingdom. 

One Hundred and Ninth Thonaand. 

OUTLINES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHT. By the Same. 

Revised to the present time. 18mo, pp. 112. Is. 
These ' Outlines'—in many respects an epitome of the ' Elements'— 
are carefully prepared to meet the wants of beginners. The arrange- 
ment is the same as in the Author's larger workis. Minute details are 
avoided, the broad outlines are graphically presented, the accentna> 
tion marked, and the most recent cnanges in political geography ex- 
hibited. 

Fifth Edition, Revised. 

THE INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHT. Intended ai an 

Intermediate Book between the Author's * Outlines of Geography* 
and 'Elements of Geography.' By the Same. New Edition, to 
which is appended an abridgment of 'Scripture (Geography.' 
Crown 8^0, pp. 244. 2s. 

Sixty-Ninth Thonsand. 

FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHT. By the Same. Reyiied 

to the present time. ISmo, pp. 66. Sewed, 4d. In cloth, 6(i 

GFO««^^WT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By the 

P PHTSIOGBAPHT. By the Same, 
kd. 8m page 11. 
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Annual Address of the President of the Ro3ral Geographical Society. 
—We must admire the ability and persevering research with which he has 
succeeded in imparting to his ' Manual ' so muc^ freshness and originality. 
In no respect is this character more apparent than in the plan of arrangement, 
by wliich the author commences his description of the physical geography of 
each tract by a sketch of its true basis or geological structure. It is, indeed, 
a most useftd school-book in opening out geographical knowledge. 

Saturday Review.— It contains a prodigious array of geographical facts, 
and will be found useftil for reference. 

En gl is h Journal of Education.— Of all the Manuals on Geography tliat 
have come under our notice, we place the one whose title is given above in tlie 
first rank. For fulness of information, for knowledge of method in arrange- 
ment, for the manner in which tlie details are handled, we know of no work 
that can, in these respects, comi>ete with Mr Mackay's Manual. 

A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.B., F.R.G.S., H.M. Geographer 
for Scotland, Author of the ' Royal Atlas,' &c., &c— There is no work 
of the kind in this or any other language, known to me, which comes so near 
my ideai of perfection in a school-book, on the important subject of which it 
treats. In arrangement, style, selection of matter, clearness, and thorough 
accuracy of statement, it is without a rival ; and Imowing, as I do, the vast 
amount of labour and research you bestowed on its production, I trust it will 
be so appreciated as to insure, by an extensivs sale, a well-merited reward. 

G. BICKERTON, Esq., Edinburgh Institution.— I have been led to form 
a very high opinion of Mackay's 'Manual of Geography' and 'Elements of Geo- 
graphy,' x>artly fh>m a carefhl examination of them, and partly fh>m my expe- 
rience of the latter as a text-book in the EDiMBUiuifl iNSTrrunosr. One of 
their most valuable features is the elaborate Table of River-Basins and Towns, 
which is given in addition to the ordinary Province or County list, so that a 
good idea may be obtained by the pupil of the natural as well as tiie political 
relationship of the towns in each country. On all matters connected with 
Physical Geography, Ethnography, Government, &c., the information is full, 
accurate, and well digested. <, They are books that can be strongly recommended 
to the student of geography. 

RICHARD D. GRAHAM, English Master, College for Daughters of 
MiniBters of the Church of Scotland and of Professors in the Scottish 
Universities.— No work with which I am acquainted so amply fkilfils the con- 
ditions of a perfect text-book on the important subject of which it treats, as Dr 
^iackay's ' Elements of Modem Geography.' In l\ilness and accuracy of de- 
tails, in the scientific grouping of fEicts, combined with clearness and simplicity 
of statement, it stands alone, and leaves almost nothing to be desired m the 
wav of improvement Eminently fitted, by reason of this exceptional variety 
and thoroughness, to meet aU the requirements of higher education, it is never 
irithout a hving interest, which adapts it to the intelligence of ordinary pupils. 
It is not the least of its merits that its information is abreast of all the latest 
developments in geographical science, accurately exhibiting both the recent 
political and territorial changes in Europe, and ttie many important results of 
modem travel and research. 

Spectator.— The best Geography we have ever met with. 
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EPITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE, for 

THB i»E or ScBOOLff. SUteenth Edition. Pott 8to, pp. 604. 
7s. 6J., bound in leather. Atla« to ditto, lu 

THB EIOHTEEH CHRISTIAK CENTURIES. %j the 
Rer. James Whitb, Author of * The History of France.' Seventh 
Edition, poet 8to, with Index. 6s. 
** Be gpes to work apon the onlj tme principle, end pvodnms a pfctore that 

at ODce aatlsflca trnib, arreata the inemmy, aitd fllla the imaginatfoin. It will 

Ije difflcolt to \xj handa on any book of the kind more nsefuJ and more enter* 

taining." — Tima, 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the EarUest Times. By the 
Sami. Fifth Edition, post 8to, with Index. 6s. 

HISTORY OF INDIA : From the Earliest Period to the 

Close op ths bn>u Comfaxt's Goterxmesit, with a5 Epitomb 

OF SCBSSQUENT EvEXTS. Abridged from tiie Author's ^axm 

Work. By Johx Clark Mabsumax, C.S.L Crown 8vo, pp. 6o8. 

es. 6d. 

" ' There ia only one History of India, and that is Manhman's/ exelalmed a 

critic when the original three-rolume edition of thia book appeared some yeara 

aoa He had read them all. and a whole lilmry of books rMSbrring to periods 

or the history, and tide waa his condoaion. It i« a wiae and a Jnst TenUct.''— 

/>aUf iCcricw. 

THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 

A Continnons NamtiTe for Schools and Bible-dssses. By Charles 

MiOHiR, M.A Second Edition ReTised and Enlarged. Fcap. 

8to, cloth. Is. 

" A sneeinet, yet dear and comnrehenslTe, riew of the life and labonra 

of the greet Apoetle. The atoiy of Faora life, so replete with spirii-stirrinx 

incidenU, ia told in a manner extremely well fitted to arrest the attention of 

adranced pnpils, and we can with confidence commend thia little work aa an 

ailmirabie text'book for Bible-classes."— itTa^icmaX EdueationtU GautU. 



ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION ; A Prmctieal Manual 

FOR Usi uf Schools. By Jambs Currix, H.A, Prindpal of 

the Church of Scotland training College, Edinburgh. Twenty- 

Sereuth Thousand. Is. dd. 

" We do not r emember having seen a work so completely to our minds aa this, 

which combines sonnd theory with jndidous pnctice; Proceeding step by 

atep, it adTanoes fhym the formation of the ahoriest aentencea to the compoeu 



tion of complete essays, the pnpil being everywhere ftamiabed with all needfal 
assistance in the way of models and Unts. Nobody can work throng such a 
book aa thia without thorooghly undentanding the strartnre of sentences, 
and acquiring fiiclllty in arranging and expressing his thoughts appropriatdy. 
It ongnt to be extensively used."— iKtouram. 

^ UAL OF ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE, 

M sod Critieal : designed mainlv to show characteristics 
|j W. llnriO, K.K. Crown 8Ta 10s. 6*1. 
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OLASSIOAL TEXT-BOOKS. 



ADITUS FAOILIOBES : An Easy Latin ConBtroing Book, 
with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., 
Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime 
Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge ; and the Kev. C. Darnell, 
M.A., Head-Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, 
and late Scholar of Pembroke and Downing Colleges, Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

ADITUS FAOILIOBBS GBABOI. An Easy Greek Oon- 

struing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the Samjs Authobs. 
Fcap. 8vo. 88. 

A PABALLBL SYNTAX. Greek and Latin for Beginners, 
with Exercises and a Greek Vocabulary. By the Ber. Herbbrt 
W. Snetd-Ktnnbbslbt, IiL.M., Trin. Coll., Cambridge ; Head- 
Master of Sunninghill House, Ascot; Author of 'Qreek Verbs for 
Beginners,* &o. Crown 8to. Ss. 

OAMENABUM FLOSOULOS IN USUM FETTESIAN- 

ORUM DECERPTOS Noris quibusdam illustravbrunt A. 
GuL. Potts, M.A., LL.D. ; Gul. A. Heard, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

PBAOTIOAL BUDIMENTS OF THB LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE; Or, Latin Forms and Engush Hoots. Comprising 
Accidence, Vocabularies, and Latin-English, English-Latin, and 
English Derivative Exercises, forming a complete First Latin 
Course, both for English and Latin Classes. By John Ross, M. A. , 
Rector of the High Sehool of Arbroath. Crown 8vo, pp. 164. Is. 6d. 

INTBODUOTION TO THE WBITING OF GBEEE. 

For the use of Junior Classes. By Sir D. K. Sandfobd, A.M., 
D.C.L. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

RULES AND EXEBOISES IN HOMEBIO AND ATTIO 

GREEK ; to which is added a short System of Greek Prosody. ' 
By the Same. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

GREEK BXTBA0T8, WITH NOTES AND LEXICON. 

For the Use of Junior Classes. By the Same. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A TBEASUBY OF THE ENGLISH AND GEBMAN 

LANGUAGES. Compiled from the best Authors and Lexico- 
graphers in botii Languages. Adapted to the Use of Schools, Stu- 
dents, Travellers, and Men of Business ; and forming a Companion 
to all German-Ei^lish Dictionaries. By Joseph Cauvin, LL.D. 
& Ph.D.j of the X&versity of G5ttingen, &c. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d., 
t)Ound in cloth. 
** An excellent English-German Dictionary, which supplies a real want"- 
Saiwrday BenUw, 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 



A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Stadenta. 
With a Oeneral Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By 
HxNBT Allktks Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc.,M.A., Ph.D., F.R.8.E., 
F.6.S., Professor of Natural History in the Unirersity of St 
Andrewi. Fifth Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. Crown 
8to, pp. 816, with 894 EngraTings on Wood. 14fl. 
'* It is the best msnoal of zoology yet published, not merely in England, but 

in Europe."— PoA Mail GazeUe. 
"The best treatise on Zoology in moderate compass that we possess."— 

Lameet. 

TBXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools. 

By the Same. Second Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 

Engravings on Wood. 68. 
"This capitalintroduction to natural history is illustrated and well got up 
in every way. We should be glad to see it generally used in schools." — Medi- 
cal Prm and Cireukur, 

INTBODUOTOBY TEXT -BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, for 

THB UsB OF Junior Classes. By the Same. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with 156 Engravings. 3s. 
" Very suitable for Junior classes in schools. There is no reason why any one 
should not become acquainted with the principles of the science, and the (kcts 
on which they are based, as set forth in this volume." — Lancet. 

** Nothing can be better adapted to its object than this cheap and well- 
written IntaroducUon."— L<mdon Quarterly Review. 

OUTLINES OF KATUBAL HISTOBY, for BeginnerB; 

being Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. By 

the Same. With 52 Engravings. Is. 6d. 
"There has been no book since Patterson's well known 'Zoology for 
Schools' that has so completely provided for the class to which it is addressed 
as the capital little volume by Dr Nicholson."— Po/u&xr Science Review. 

EXAMINATIONS IN NATUBAL HISTOBY; heing a 

Progressive Series of Questions adapted to the Author's Introduc- 
tory and Advanced Text-Books and the Student's Manual of Zoo- 
logy. By the Same. Is. 

INTBODUOTION TO THE STUDY OF BIOLOGY. 

By the Same. Crovm 8vo, with numerous Engravings. 58. 

A MANUAL OF PAL-fflONTOLOGY, for the Use of Stu- 

DENTS. With a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleon- 
tology. By the Same. Crown 8vo, with upwards of 400 Engrav- 
ings. 15s. 
"This book wiU be found to be one of the best of guides to the principles of 
Paleontology and the study of organic remains."— ^taenanan. 

THE ANOIBNT LIFE -HISTOBY OF THB EABTH. 

An OntUne of the Principles and Leading Facts of Palseontological 
Soienoe. Br the Same. With a Glossary and Index. In orowii 
ho, with 270 SDipravingp. 10a. 6d. 
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GEOLOGY. 



Eleventh Edition. 

INTBODUOTOBY TEXT -BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By 
Davtd Page, LL.D., Etc., Professor of Geology in the Durham 
University CJollege of Physical Science, Newcastle. With Engrav- 
ings on Wood, and Olossarial Index. 2s. 6d. 

"It has not been cor good fortune to examine a text-book on science of 
which we could express an opinion so entirely CEivourable as we are enabled to 
do of Mr Page's little work." — AthxfMxwn^ 

Sixth Edition. 
ADVANCED TEXT BOOK OF GEOLOGY. DeBoriptive 

AND Industrial. .With Engravings, and Glos-sary of Scientific 
Terms. By the Same. Revised and enlarged. 78. 6d. 

" We have careftdlv read this truly satisfEictory book, and do not hesitate to 
say that it is an excellent compendium of the great fiicts of Geology, and writ- 
ten In a truthftil and philotiopnic spirit." — Edinhwrgh PhilosopMcoU Jowmal. 

*' As a school-book notliing can match the Advanced Text-Book of Geology 
by Professor Page of Newcastle."— if ec/Uinicf' Magazine. 

** We know of no introduction containing a larger amount of Information in 
the same space, and which we could more cordially recommend to the geologic 
cal student"— ^(Aerucum. 

Seventh Edition. 

THE GEOLOGICAL EXAMINATOB. A Progressive 

Series of Questions, adapted to the Introductory and Advanced 
Text-Books of Geology. Prepared to assist Teachers in framing 
their Examinations, and Students in testing their own Progress and 
Proficiency. By the Same. 9d. 

Sixth Edition. 

THE CBUST OF THE EABTH; A Handy Outline of 
Geologt. By the Same. Is. 

*' An eminently satis&ctoiy work, giving, in less than 100 pages, an admir< 
able outline sketch of Geology, . . . forming, if not a royal road, at least 
one of the smoothest we possess, to an intelligent acquaintance with geolo- 
gical phenomena."— Soottmafk 

*' Or singular merit for its clearness and trustworthy character."— 5ton<Iard. 

Third Edition, Enlarged. 

GEOLOGY FOB GENEBAL BEADEBS. A Series of 

Popular Sketches in Geology and Palaeontology. By the Same. 6s. 

"This is one of the best of Mr Page's many good books. It is written In a 
flowing, popular style. Without illustration or any extraneous aid, the narra- 
tive most prove attractive to any intelligent reader."— GeoZo^cal Magaxine. 

SYNOPSES OF SUBJECTS tanght in the Geological 

Class, College of Physical Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, University 
of Durham. By the Same. Fcap. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Second Edition, Enlarged. 
HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGIOAL T^BMS, GEOLOGT 

AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 7s. Q^L 
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Qc^OLiOQrY—Chntinued. 

CHIPS AND OHAPTBBS. A Book for Amateurs and 
Young Qeologists. By David Page, LL.D., Etc. 68. 

THB PHILOSOPHY OF aBOLOOY. A Brief Beview of 

the Aiin, Scoiie, and Character of Qeologioal Inquiry. By the 
Same. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Fr(m the * Saturday RwUw,* 

" Few of oxir haud-books of popular science can lie said to have greater or 
inore decisive merit than those of Mr Page on Geology and Palaeontology. 
They are dear and vigorous in style, tliey never oupress the reader with a 

1>eUantlc display of learning, nor overwhelin him with a ponapous and sui>er- 
luous terminology ; and thev have tlie happy art of taJclng him straightway 
to the fltoe of nature herself, instead of leading him Uy the tortuous ana bewil- 
dering ))atlis of technical system and artilloial olassiflcation." 



BOTANY. 

A MANUAL OF BOTANY, Anatomical and PhyBlologioal. 

For the Use of Students. By Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.K.Q.S. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 128. 6d. 

"This is a work of very meritorious character.**— iSo<«nt</Io tmd lAUrary 
Rwieto. 

"We have no hesitation in recommending this volume to our readers as 
being the best and most reliable of the many works on botany yet issued. . . . 
His manual will, if we mlntake not, be eagerly consulted and attentivelv 
studied by all those who take an interest in the science of botany."— Civil 
Service GaietU. 



A^GRIOULTURE. 

GATEOHISM OF PBACTICAL AQBIOULTUBB. By 

Henrt Stephens, F.R.S.E., Author of the 'Book of the Fanu.* 
A New Edition. With Engravings. Is. 

"Teachers will And in this little volume an admirable course of instruction 
in practical agriculture— that is, the outlines which they may easily All up : 
and by foUowmg the bints given in Mr Stephens' i)rofkce, the course would 
flcarceiy fail to be quite interesting, as well as of great practical benefit. 
Ijanied proprietors and flu-mers might with propriety encourage the introduo- 
tion of this work into schools."— iloerdeen Journal 

PBOFESSOB JOHNSTON*S CATECHISM OF AQBI- 

CULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Seventy-tifth thousand, edited by 
Professor Voelcrkr. With Engravings. Is. 

PBOFESSOB JOHNSTON'S ELEMENTS OF AQBI- 
CULTUIIAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLO(JY. Tenth Edition, 
r0?fMd and brongfat down to ths present time, by Charlks A. 
CAMmntm, M.D., lf.H.Q.S.I., Etc Foolscap. 08. M. 
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PHYSICAL GEOaRAPHY. 



INTRODUCTOBY TEXT-BOOK OP PHYSIOAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. With Sketcb-Maps and Illustrations. By Da^d 
Paqb, LL.D., Etc., Author of Text-Books of Geology. Ninth 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

" The divisions of the subject are so clearly defined, the explanations are so 
lucid, the relations of one portion of the subject to another are so satis&ctorily 
shown, and, above all, the bearings of the allied sciences to Physical Geography 
are brought out with so much precision, that every reader will feel that diffl- 
culties have been removed, and the path of study smoothed before him."— 

"Whether as a school-book or a manual for tlie private student, this work 
has no equal in our Educational literature."— Iron. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOAL GEOOBAPHY. 

With Engravings. By the Same. Second Edition. 58. 
" A thoroughly good Text-Book of Physical Geography."— Aiturday Renitw. 

EXAMINATIONS ON PHYSICAL OEOQBAPHY. A 

Progressive Series of Questions, adapted to the Introductory and 
Advanced Text-Books of Physical Geography. By the Same. 
Third Edition. &d. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOGBAPHY AND PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY. With express reference to the Instructions 
recently issued by the Science and Art Department. By the Rev. 
AiJBX. Mackat, LL.D., F.R.G.S., Author of 'A Manual of 
Modem Geography, Mathematical, Physical, and Political,' &c. 
With numerous Diust rationg. Nint h Thousand, pp. 160. Is. 6d. 

COMPABATIVE GEOOBAPHY. By CABL BITTER. 

Translated by W. L. Gage. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 



METEOROLOaY. 

INTBODUCTOBY TEXT-BOOK OF METEOBOLOGY. 

By Alexander Buchan, M.A., F.R.S.E., Secretary of the Scot- 
tish Meteorological Society, Author of 'Handy Book of Meteor- 
ology,' &c. Crown 8vo, with 8 Coloured Charts and other Engrav- 
ings. Pp. 218. 4s. 6d. 

" A handy compendium of Meteorology by one of the most competent autho- 
rities on this branch of science."— Petennann'tf GtograpKiacht MiUMUtrngen. 

" We can recommend it as a handy, clear, and scientific introduction to the 
theory of Meteorology, written by a man who has evidently mastered his sub- 
ject." — Lancet 

" An exceedingly useAil volume." — Athmuxv/n^ 

HANDY BOOK OF METEOBOLOGY. By the Same. 
Third Edition. 
In this Edition the Charts of the Distribution of Atmospheric Pres- 
sure and of Terrestrial Temperature will be thoroughly revised ; the 
Relations of Temperature to Atmospheric Pressure and Winds will, 
with the aid of lUustratiye Charts, be more fully discussed. ChaH-« 
will be given showing the Distribution of Rain over tiie Continentf 
the Globe ; prevailing Winds will be pointed out \ «xA ^"s^vsrv^sA 
Book will be revised throughout. \lt^ ^«S<Mt< 
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MATHEMATICS, &c. 



THE THEOBT OF ABITHMBTIO. By David Mann, 

F.R.8.E., Mathematical Master, Royal High School of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 294. 58. 

ELEMENTABY ABITHMETIO. By Edward Sang, 
F.R. S.E. This Treatise is intended to supply the ^preat desider- 
atum of an intellectual instead of a routine course of instruction in 
Arithmetic Post 8vo. 5s. 

THE HIGHEB ABITHMETIC. By the Same. Being 

a Sequel to ' Elementary Arithmetic.' Crown 8vo. 5s. 

FIVE - PLACE LOaABITHMS. Arranged by the Same. 

Sixpence. For the Waistcoat-Pocket. 

TBEATISE ON ABITHMETIO, with nnmeronB Exercises 
for Teaching in Classes. By James Watson, one of the Masters 
of-Heriot's Hospital. Foolscap. Is. 

PBIMEB OF GEOMETBT. An Easy Introduction to the 
Propositions of Euclid. Bjr Francis Cuthbertson, M .A. , LL. D. , 
late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; Head Mathe- 
matical Master of the City of London School. Is. 6d. 

" The selection is most Judicioas, and we believe the plan will be success- 
fiiL"— Spectator. 

A GLOSSABY OF NAVIGATION. Containing the De- 
finitions and Propositions of the Science, Explanation of Terms, 
and Description of Instruments. By the Rev. J. B. Harbord, 
M.A., Assistant Director of Education, Admiralty. Crown 8vo« 
Illustrated with Diagrams. 68. 

DEFINITIONS AND DIAQBAMS IN ASTBONOMY 

AND NAVIGATION. By the Same. Is. 6d. 

ELEMENTABY HAND-BOOK OF PHYSICS. With 210 
Diagrams. By William Rossiter, F.R.A.S., &c. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 890. 5s. 

*'A singularly Interesting Treatise on Physics, founded on fkcts and 
phenomena gained at first hand by the Author, and ezpouuded in a style 
which is a model of that simplicity and ease in writing which betokens mas* 
teiy of Uie subject To those who reaulre a non-mathematical exposition of 
tbe prfnofples of Fhysfoi, a better book cannot be reoommende<l."- PnXL MoXL 
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MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 



Sixth Edition. 
LEOTUBES ON METAPHYSIOS. By Sir WILLIAM 

HAMILTON, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Edited bv the Very Rev. H. L. Max- 
sell, LL.D., Dean of St Paul's, and JOHN Vbitoh, M.A., Professor 
of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Third Edition. 
LEOTUBES ON LOaiO. By Sir WILLIAM HAMIL- 

TON. Bart. Edited by the Same. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 

Third Edition. 

DISOUSSIONS ON PHILOSOPHY AND LITEBATOBE, 

EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITY REFORM. By Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Bart. 8vo. 2Is. 

New Edition. 

PHILOSOPHICAL WOBKS OP THE LATE JAMES 

FREDERICK FERRIER, B.A., Oxon., LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Politicad Economy in the University of St 
Andrews. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 348. 6d. 

The following are sold Separately : — 

INSTITUTES OP METAPHYSIC. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Sec- 
ond Edition. 10s. 6d. 

PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS, INCLUDINQ thb Lectubes on 
Early Grrek Philosopht. Edited by Sir Alex. Gbakt, 
Bart., D.C.L., and Professor Lushinoton. 2 vols. 24s. 

Eighth Edition. 

POBT BOYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French: 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By Thomas Spencer 
Batnes, LL.D., Professor of Logic and English Literature in the 
University of St Andrews. 12mo. 48, 

Sixth Edition. 

METHOD, MEDITATIONS, AND PBINOIPLES OF 

PHILOSOPHY OP DESCARTES. Translated from the original 
French and Latin. With a New Introductory Essay, Historical 
and Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. By John Veitoh, 
LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Glasgow. [IniheprtM, 

THE PHILOSOPHT OP HISTOBY IN EUBOPB. VoL 

I., containing the History of that Philosophy in Fbanob and Geb- 
iiAirr. By Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 15s. 

A SCIENCE PRIMER. 

ON THB NATUBE OF THINGS. B^ SQ^ISk ^.^«.V 

VICAR, LL.D., D.D. Crown S^o, m\,\i\!L\\»\x».\kwi&. *^. '^s^ 
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Ancient Classics for English Readers, 

Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A, 

In 30 vols., price is. 6d. each, in cloth (sold separatelj) : or bound in 10 
vols. , with calf or veUain back, for £S. 10:i. 



CONTENTS. 



nOMEB: THE ILIAD. By the Edi- 
tor. 

HOMES: THE ODYSSET. By the 
Editor. 



By O. C. Swayne, 
By Sir Alexander 



HERODOTUa 

M.A 
XENOPHON. 

Grant, Bart 

EUBIPIDEa By W. B. Donne. 
i^RIBTOPHANES. By the Editor. 

PLATO. By 0. W. Collins, M. A 
LUCIAN. By the Editor. 

iBSCHYLUS. By Be^nald a Cop- 
leston, D.D. (now Bishop of Col- 
ombo). 

S0PH(K3LES. By CUfton W. CoL 
Una, M.A 



By 



HESIOD AND THBOONI9. 

the Bev. J. Davies, M.A 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By Lord 

Neaves. 

VIRGIU By the Editor. 
HORACEi By Theodore Martin. 

JirVENAL. By Edward Walford. 

M.A. 
PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. By 

the Editor. 

THE COMMENTARIES OF C£SAR. 

By Anthony Trollope. 
TACITUa By W. B. Donne. 

CICERO. By the Editor. 
PLINY'S LETTERS. By the Rev. 

Alfred (Jbnrch, M.A, and the Rev. 

W. J. Brodribb, M.A 



" It is difficult to estimate too highly the value of such a series as tlits in 
giving 'English readers ' an insight, exact as far as it goes, into those olden 
times which are so remote and yet to many of us so close."— SaAundc^ Esview. 

" It is impossible to praise too highly the conception and execution of this 
series. of the Classics. They are a kind of ^Bibtiotheca Classicorum' for 
unlearned readers, but executed by men of the most accomplished scholar* 
ship, and therefore conveying the very colour and tone of the authors. They 
will be as pleasant to scholars as they are valuable to those who know 
only their mother tongue."— British Qtuirtcrly Btview. 

" A series which has done and is doing so much towards spreading among 
Englishmen intelligent and appreciative views of the chief classical authors." 
—Standard. 

" We gladly avail ourselves of this oppcnrtunity to recommend the other 
vdlnmes of this useAil series, most of which are executed with discrimination 
and ability."— C«ar(«r{y Review, 
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SUFPIiEMEira^ABY 8EBISS8 

OF THE 

ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 



L LIVY, By the Editor. 

" It cotdd not possibly be better done. Within a very small compass 
there is not only a lucid summary of Livy's narrattve, with some well- 
chosen extracts sufficient to give a notion of the picturesque and rhe- 
torical power which constitutes the author's chief claim to immortality, 
but also a fair intimation of his merits and demerits as a historian, and 
of the havoc which modem criticism has wrought in the splendid and 
captivating romance." — Gwird/loun. 

IL OVID, By the Rev. A. Church, M.A. 

*'Mr Church had a delicate work to do, and he has done it well. This 
excellent little book right worthily fills a vacant niche in a series which, 
on the whole, richly merits the popularity that it has gained."— iSpectotor. 

///. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PBOPEBTIUS, By 

the Rev. James Davies, M.A. 

" It is indeed a fascinating little volume--one that will be readily taken 
up and reluctantly laid down, and that must not be missed by those who 
desire to make familiar and loving acquaintance with the brilliant trio 
portrayed in its pages."— C7it;iZ Service Gazette. 

IV. DEMOSTHENES, By the Rev. W. J. Brodribb. 

*'To give in a few pages to the unlearned reader anything like an 
adequate idea of ah oratory so potent, yet so subtle, is a task of enormous 
difficulty. It is one which Mr Brodribb, in our Judgment, has performed 
with singular success. . . . Were it indeed only for the single chapter on 
'Demosthenes at the Bar,' his volume would more than repay the most 
exacting purchaser." — Graphic 

** Mr Brodribb's sketch of Demosthenes brings into moderate compass 
the main features of a memorable life, and that with great tact, fairness, 
and impartiality."— So^rday Bevieio, 

V, ABISTOTLE, By Sir Alex. Grant, Bart., LL.D. 

*' We part with this interesting volume with a just tribute of praise. 
The greatest Aristotelian scholar, x)erhaps, of our age has written with 
all the plainness and the simplicity of a good teacher of unlearned people. 
His style is the very reverse of pedantry; it is high learning stooping to 
the faculties of the unlearned; and as such it is a model of the 'diffi- 
cult made easy.'* — British Quarterly Review. 

VL THUCYDIDES, By the Editor. 

" Enough, it is hoped, has been said of Mr Collins's ' Thucydides ' 
to show its title to a foremost place in the excellent series for which 
English readers of ancient classics have to thank him."— tSa^rday Beview. 

VIL LUCBETIUS. By W. H. Mallock. 

Other Volumee in preparatiou. 
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'BLACKWOOD'S 

FOREIGN GUSSIGS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Edited by MRS OUPHANT. 
In course of publication, price 28. 6d. each. 



I. DANTE. By the Editor. 

ExAMiiTER. — *' It is, for its size, scope, and aim, one of the best works on 
Dante in English. ... Is an admirably-written short acconnt of the 
great Florentine poet, sndi as will give those who have no time to study, 
or are about to begin, his works, a clear and comprehensive understand- 
ing of the man and of his labonrs. At the same time it will remain a 
charmingly readable essay for those to whom the woriES of Duite are 
familiar." 

Spectator.— '* On the whole we consider Mrs OHphant's to be exactly the book 
which its anthoress intended, and a very grateful and opiwrtune boon to 
all who are beginning the study of Dante, as well as to the far larger class 
of readers who, without having either time or energy for so arduous a 
task as that, are still anxious to acquire a clear and (for their purpose) 
adeqoate knowledge of the genius and writing of an author of whom — far 
more truly than of Montaigne — it may be said that be is the first author 
whom a gentleman is ashamed of not knowing.** 

II. VOLTAIRE. By Major-General E. B. Hamley. 

Saturday Review. — ' A work in which all the salient points of a oomidioated 
and puzzling existence are brought in a ckar and striking manner into a 
general view.** 

Westminster Review.— " A bright and judicious little book, which gives us 
a clear picture of all that is most interesting and most useftil about the 
patriarch of Femey. CoL Hamley has given a special charm to his book 
by writing at considerable length on Voltaire's visit to this oonntry on his 
' Letters on the English.' " 

PASCAL. By Principal Tulloch. 

Pall Mall Gazette.— "The result of Principal Tulloch's labonrs is a little 
volume which is excellently pitched for English readers, and, avoiding 
critical questions, collects Into a charming nuniature all that can be most 
interesting to them." 



IV. PETRARCH. By Henry Reeve. 

V. GOETHE. By A. Hayward, Q.C. 



IN PRBPARATION. 

MOLIERE By the EorroR, and F. Tarvkb, M.A. 

MONTAIGNE, .... By the Rev. W. Lucas Colu.'cs, M.A. 

SCHILLER, By Andrew Wilson. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS, 

" The well-known and successful writer of School Geographies steps 
into the gap thus made, with his accurate knowledge, comprehensive 
grasp of facts, and power of preparing his information for tolerably easy 
assimilation m the minds of beginners, and produces a book which is 
a sort of elementary compendium of nearlj all the sciences, containing 
knowledge up to l^e latest date. . . . Wul prove a really useful text- 
book." — Spectator, 

" Following the Syllabiis issued by the Science and Art Department, 
the author has given, within the limits of 144 dosely-printed pages, a 
succession of terse paragraphs under the subjects and headings named 
therein, and has succeeded in condensing a vast amount of information 
into this small space. The book, which is illustrated by woodcuts here 
and there, and provided with a full index, will doubtless be welcomed 
by students who are reading for examination in * Physiography,' and 
who previously must have been obliged to glean their information from 
a laree number of separate works." — Tfie Academy, 

*'The book is a capital one, brimful of information brought down to 
the latest date, written by a thoroughly competent hand, and admirably 
arranged. Teachers will do well to make a note of it." — London Educa- 
tiaruU Times, 

**Dr Mackay has given us an excellent treatise, which Physiographers 
will do well to obtain and put into the hands of their capable pupils. 
The newer parts— the additions to the subject of Physical Geography- 
are especially valuable." — T?ie Schoolmaster, 

** Iteally a capital mtUtum in jparvo for even advanced students." — 
T/ie Graphic. 

" In this eighteenpenny book of 150 pages will be found the masterly, 
lucid, and concise abstracts of physical science which only come of 
thorough knowledge, vivid sympathy with the pupil, and very large 
experience in and love of simple and terse exposition." — Bayswater 
Chronicle, 

" The result is that a volume has been produced which contains the 
maximum of information in the minimum of space." — Morning Adver- 
tiser, 

** To the students of physical science it will be valuable as a reminder 
of much which, but for such a book as this, they might be in danger of 
fcosetting. Schools, and students at home, will welcome this very com.- 
pienensive volume." — John BvXl, 






** Theplttpf the .Tftltune ig admirable ; its styte is Incid and 
and the'Vacts are marslialled in so concise and accurate a fprm, 
student will have any difficulty in mastering tha author's t 
The numerous illustrations ^md diagram^ greatly elucidate the t 
will be found of inestimable assistance to the learner : and in f 
no exaggeration to state that Dr Mackay's manual is in even 
the best and cheapest book on the subject of which it treats." — 1 
liam Gazette. 

" This is a brief but admirably condensed manual on a subject 
to none in interest. . , . We need hardly say the learned dc 
fulfilled his self-imposed task with great felicity — fulness, accurj 
perspicuity %re combined, and the result is a text-book of pa: 
excellence." — Sheffield Independent. 

" The introduction of a book of this wide scope makes a great 
in elementary education, and in the volume before us Dr Mack 
with the elements of his subject in a very comprehensive way."- 
pool Albion. 

"The * Elements of Physiography' presents a rapid And coi 
but still comprehensive, survey of the leading facts in the 
branches of the new science." — Scotsman. 

**A valuable addition to the geographical text-books of t 
lishers." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

" * Physiography and Physical Geography ' is one of the most < 
handbooks to the sciences on which it treats to be found in tl 
range of modem literature. . . . The volume, which is c< 
illustrated, is one wMch should be in the possession of all i 
taking up the branch of Physiography — one now substituded 
Science and Art Department for Physical Geography" — C 
Advertiser, 

** It makes one sigh to think that, when he was at school, he 
have had to go to fifty different sources for the knowledge here 
into one focvis." —Dundee Evening News. 

" As a summary of information the book is certainly the most 
for present wants that exists." — Ayr Observer. 

"Dr Mackay's ability as a geographer is well known, and 
present work we find the same characteristics as in those th 
preceded it. The book will, we are satisfied, meet the wants of 1 
and scholars admirably, and the private student will find it yt 
venient and useful." — Aberdeen Free Press. 

"The mass of information conveyed is really wonderful, j 
author's power of condensation is such, that we think the pu; 
carefully masters the present treatise ought not to fail at the e: 
tion." — Irish Teachers' Journal. 

" To those who wish a general view of the subject treated of, t 
is invaluable, and we have no doubt that it will form the text- 
national and other schools." — Londonderry Standard. 

"The book is calculated to be a valuable aid to students, i 
explanations are rendered clearer than they could otherwise poss 
by the introduction of numerous illustrations. The various subj 
treated with considerable fulness and marked ability." — Belfast 
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